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Studies in English Literature invites well written, scholarly 
articles which make significant contributions to our understanding 
of literature in its full biographical and historical context. These 
articles may present the results of historical research; they may 
be concerned with matters of interpretation; or they may offer con- 
clusions which involve scholarly criticism. We prefer articles of 
moderate length, which run from ten to twenty-five pages of 
double-spaced typing. Shorter or longer articles may be accepted 
if they have some special claim to publication. 





The Wit in Shelley’s Poetry 
NEWELL F. FORD 


Scuo.ars have had little to say on the 
subject of wit in Shelley. There are many studies of his symbols 
and imagery, but R. H. Fogle expresses the common view when 
he says that wit is “a phenomenon not usually noticeable in Shel- 
ley’s verse.” The present study seeks to make this phenomenon 
more noticeable. If “Blake is a metaphysical poet,” if Keats con- 
tains “wit” and “irony” and Wordsworth contains “paradox,” if W. K. 
Wimsatt perceives “romantic wit” in Coleridge, if Wordsworth and 
Tennyson are unrecognized poets of humor,” Shelley may also be 
an unrecognized poet of wit. 

In order to demonstrate this, I propose: (1) to explore the like- 
nesses between Donne and Shelley, and Crashaw and Shelley, (2) 
to rescue Francis Thompson’s unnoticed insight into the “Meta- 
physical” quality of Shelley’s wit, (3) to show, by representative 
examples from Shelley's poetry, his capacity for wit (wit in a 
sense that would have been acknowledged by theorists from 
Hobbes to Hazlitt, and was specifically acknowledged by San- 
tayana), (4) to point out those aspects of Shelley’s wit that satisfy 
the specialized demands of “wit,” “irony,” and “tension” as defined 
by the New Critics and their followers, who have repeatedly 
impugned Shelley for lack of these qualities,’ (5) to demonstrate 


1“Romantic Bards and Metaphysical Reviewers,” ELH, XII (Sept. 1945), 
249, and The Imagery of Keats and Shelley (Chapel Hill, 1949), p. 128. 

2Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradition (Chapel Hill, 1939), 
pp. 16, 31, 235; also The Well-Wrought Urn (New York, 1947), chaps. I, 
VII-VIII. Wimsatt, The Verbal Ikon (Lexington, 1954), p. 109. Charles 
Tennyson: “Tennyson is the most humorous of all the great English poets 


since Chaucer, except . . . Shakespeare” (Six Tennyson Essays [London, 
1954], p. 1). John E. Jordan, “Wordsworth’s Humor,” PMLA, LXIII (Mar. 
1958), 81-93. 


3“You cannot find [wit] in Shelley or Keats or Wordsworth,” asserts T. S. 
Eliot, offering some twelve definitions of wit, varying from “a tough reason- 
ableness beneath the slight lyric grace” to the “alliance of levity and serious- 
ness” and “a recognition, implicit in the expression of every experience, of 
other kinds of experience which are possible.” The last of these definitions 
closely resembles the “mechanism of sensibility which could devour any 
kind of experience” (Selected Essays, 1917-1932 [New York, 1932], pp. 252, 
255, 262, 247). Eliot does not hold Shelley more guilty than Milton or Brown- 
ing for his lack of wit. Shelley's real sin ‘is his personal conduct and his 
“shabby,” “repellent” beliefs (The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism 
[Cambridge, Mass., 1933], pp. 81, 90). I. A. Richards does not malign Shelley, 
but his categories of “exclusive” and “inclusive” (“ironic”) poetry have been 
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Shelley's realism and tragic vision—and in a lesser degree his 
humor—interweaving his idealism and meliorism. The fourth and 
fifth objectives will not be treated in separate sections of the paper 
but will enter as incidental commentary on the quoted passages. 

Shelley's value is not, of course, contingent on the presence of 
wit in his poetry. To exhibit his wit is not to reveal his peculiar 
excellence, but to add to the range of his accomplishments. His 
true distinction, so little understood by his disparagers, lies in the 
essentially philosophic cast of his mind, his prophetic wisdom, his 
unflagging war against bigotry and injustice, his dedication to 
responsible freedom and disinterested love, his combined audacity 
and realism of dedication, his correlating of art with every forward 
reach of the mind, his command over language fusing the rational 
with the rhapsodic, the imageless with the imaged, the conceptual 
with the musical. 

It is not surprising that in such a context Shelley's wit should 
have been little noticed. His wit is part of a larger purpose, not 
a display of brilliance. It is not for the drawing room, the court, 
or the stage. It is not—with some exceptions—the instrument of 
satire. Nevertheless Shelley is the only English Romantic poet 
who writes in the elaborate and “fantastic” manner. Intricateness 
and subtlety characterize all but a few of his poems. Ingenious 
and fine-spun analogies, analogies concentered within analogies, 


abound. What distinguishes Shelley from many “witty” writers 


used by others to that end. His definition of “irony” is a variant of Eliot’s 
“unified sensibility,” while both are modifications of Coleridge’s celebrated 
definition of Imagination. “Irony” is the “equilibrium of opposed impulses,” 
especially those distinguished by “extraordinary heterogeneity” (Principles of 
Literary Criticism [London, 1924], pp. 249-252). Cleanth Brooks echoes 
Eliot and Richards, using “wit” and “irony” almost interchangeably. Shelley 
is accused of sentimentality and a dozen other sins because he, unlike Blake 
and Keats, lacks wit and irony (Modern Poetry ..., chaps. I-IV, X). F. R. 
Leavis’s charges are similar, except that he has nothing to say on Shelley’s 
lack of irony (Revaluation [London, 1949], chaps. I, IV-VII). Ransom and 
Tate recognize a species of romantic irony but do not care for it (Ransom, 
The World’s Body [New York, 1939], p. 122; Tate, On the Limits of Poetry, 
Selected Essays, 1928-1948 [New York, 1948], pp. 91, 101, 105-106). Shelley’s 
political and religious radicalism is what mainly disturbs them. Robert Penn 
Warren ridicules a minor poem of Shelley, implying that it is representative 
of his best, and chides Shelley and the Romantics for absence of “irony,” 
and “ironic tension.” Warren’s “tension” differs from Tate’s “tension,” deriving 
from Elicot’s “wk” and Richards’s “irony,” with an added ingredient of 
mockery (“Pure and Impure Poetry,” Kenyon Review, V [Spring, 1943]). 
Yvor Winters “~~~ | “post-romantic irony” with the “uncritical emotional- 
fsm,” “pseudo-reference” of Shelley (In Defense of Reason 


vagueness, 
[New York, sedi ae pp. 85, 93, 368). 
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is that laughter and sparkling epigram are, for the most part, out- 
side his purpose. Even his most striking analogies impress one 
more for their justness and verity than for the verbal legerdemain 
of the writer. “Unexpected justness makes wit,” says Santayana. 
The definition will do for Shelley. Like Dante and Milton, and 
even Donne in his graver moods, Shelley uses wit as an instrument 
of revelation, unfolding the affinities of things not previously seen 
as kin (“the before unapprehended relations of things”). 

What are the sources of Shelley’s wit? It derives from his con- 
sciousness of the mazy complexity of the human mind (he 
described the mind as “a wilderness of intricate paths’—Mary 
Shelley's note to Prometheus Unbound), from his logical acuity 
and passion for speculative reasoning, from his Humeian scepticism 
shadowing his ardent Platonism, from his erudition in science and 
philosophy, from the introspective study of his own processes of 
feeling and thinking,‘ and from his admiration for such writers as 
Plato, Dante, Petrarch, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton. 

Unlike Coleridge, Hazlitt, De Quincey, and Landor, Shelley 
appears relatively unacquainted with the Metaphysical poets of 
the seventeenth century. He ordered the works of Cowley in 
1812,° referred to “the colder spirits of the interval that succeeded” 
Bacon (Preface to Revolt of Islam) and to “the great writers of the 
age of Elizabeth and James the Ist” (Philosophical View of 
Reform*), but there is no specific reference to the Metaphys- 
icals. 

Had he read Donne, Shelley would have kindled at the wide- 
ranging erudition, the free and inquiring spirit, the bold adventur- 
ousness of the elder poet. Some further likenesses may be noticed. 
Ingenious and fine-spun analogies interweave the poetry of both, 
and both are learned poets, alert to the newest movements in 
philosophy and science. Both are essentially religious but teased 
and tossed by scepticism. Both are passionate thinkers, blending 
ratiocination and feeling. Both are fascinated by death. But here 
the resemblance ends. Shelley does not, like Donne, adopt the 


4“I am formed,” Shelley wrote to Godwin, “to apprehend minute and 
remote distinctions of feeling, whether relative to external nature or the living 
beings which surround us .. .” (11 Dec. 1817, as quoted by Mary 
Shelley in her note on The Revolt of Islam). Mary also tells us that Shelley 
“deliberated at one time whether he should dedicate himself to poetry or 
metaphysics.” 

5Newman I. White, Shelley (London, 1947), I, 638, n. 52. 

®Works, Julian, ed. (London, 1930), VII, 7. Henceforth referred to as 
Works. 
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“talking” style. He does not play logician and sophist or juggle 
learning with matter of fact. 

Shelley is closer to Crashaw than to Donne. In Crashaw are 
found ecstatic moods, a less worldly and sophisticated tone than 
in Donne, a non-conversational idiom, and minimal irony. Other 
parallels with Shelley might be mentioned: the strong “hypnotic” 
rhythms; the view that music is an analogue or symbol of some 
archetypal music of the cosmos; the view that the world of sense 
at once incarnates and “veils” the world of spirit; the recurrent 
motifs in imagery and symbol; the intensity and “voluptuousness” 
of images that describe exalted states of the spirit, often in 
language of amorous embraces and kisses; the tendency of images 
to pile up on one another, preventing singleness of focus and pro- 
ducing a kind of phantasmagoria; the mixture of exaltation and 
suffering (best symbolized in the arrow-pierced heart of St. 
Theresa and the thorn-lacerated heart of Shelley ).” 

Grierson, Praz, T. S$. Eliot, and Austin Warren have noted 
resemblances between Crashaw and Shelley, but have not pursued 
the subject.’ Francis Thompson is almost the only critic to argue 
the case with energy. The passage has drawn no comment in 
Shelleyan criticism: 

To most people the School means Donne, whereas it 

ought to mean Crashaw. We judge the direction of a 
development by its highest form, though ‘that form may 
have been produced but once, and produced imperfectly. 
Now the highest product of the Metaphysical School was 
Crashaw, and Crashaw was a Shelley manqué. . . . The 
Metaphysical School, like Shelley, loved imagery for its 
own sake . . . [and had a] habitual love of abstractions. 
. . . [Shelley] had an instinctive perception (immense in 
range and fertility, astonishing for its delicate intuition ) 
of the underlying analogies, the secret subterranean pas- 
sages, between matter and soul... . .° 


Thompson was intimately acquainted with all the major Meta- 
physicals and could speak with some authority. Granted that the 
comparison of Shelley with Crashaw may be a half-truth, it is 
worth stressing nonetheless. Perhaps the main difference between 

7Several of these comparisons were suggested by Austin Warren’s analysis 
of imagery and symbol in Crashaw (Richard Crashaw, A Study in Baroque 
Sensibility [Baton Rouge, 1939], pp. 176ff.). 

8Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 
1922), p. xlvii; The Flaming Heart (New York, 1958), pp. 226, 229, 246- 
251; For Lancelot Andrewes (London, 1928), pp. 119-124; Warren, p. 196. 

*Shelley (London, 1909), pp. 49-57. 


i 
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these poets, aside from their sharply opposed convictions in religion 
and politics, is that Shelley's wit seldom strikes one as a self- 
conscious feat and seldom strains credence. 

If it is not sought to prove Shelley a Crashaw or a Donne, but 
simply to prove the presence of wit in his poetry, what definition 
of wit should be used? A definition that is suitable to Shelley will 
neither rest on the currently fashionable usage of “irony” and 
“tension,” nor go counter to usage in earlier centuries. At the risk 
of some arbitrariness, the following definition is proposed: Wit is 
the perception and expression of resemblances or relationships— 
especially relationships that, not previously discerned, surprise 
the reader and elicit his admiration for the penetration, ingenuity, 
subtlety, or artifice of the writer.° Amusement may or may not 
accompany the surprise. Despite the assertion in the OED (“later 
always with reference to the utterance of brilliant or sparkling 
things in an amusing way’—II.8), the ‘theories from Hobbes to 
Johnson do not make amusement a requisite. Nor do those of Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt, and Santayana." 

Santayana is emphatic on the point, and offers Shelley as an 
example, “Unexpected justness makes wit. . . . Wit belittles one 
thing and dignifies another.” Though often allied with satire, it 
may be found in a grave utterance of St. Augustine or the “more 
sentimental embodiment” of Adonais: 


There is the same finding of new analogies, and likening 
of disparate things; there is the same transformation of 
our apperception. But the brilliancy is here not only pene- 
trating, but also exalting. For instance: 


10Though the current preference may be to discuss such relationships 
under the general rubric of imagery or metaphor, such categories do not 
sufficiently emphasize the elements of novelty, subtlety, and fantasticalness 
that derive from the “conceited” way of writing. 

11Hobbes’s, Locke’s, and Addison’s definitions of wit are well known, as 
are Cowley’s, Dryden’s, and Pope’s, and Johnson’s discordia concors. Cole- 
ridge’s definitions will be found in Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross 
(Oxford, 1907), II, 68, also Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. Raysor (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936), pp. 132, 440, and Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. 
Raysor (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 122-125. See also Hazlitt’s “On Wit and 
Humour,” Lectures on the English Comic Writers. For a summary of the 
usage of wit in the seventeenth century see J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of 
the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908), pp. xxvii-xxxiv. For a compendium 
of definitions from Davenant to Pope, see E. N. Hooker’s essay in The 
Seventeenth Century, Studies in the Histcry of English Thought and Litera- 
ture from Bacon to Pope, by Richard ¥. Jones et al. (Stanford, 1951), 
pp. 225-246. Other studies of wit, such as those by Praz, Grierson, George 
Williamson, Tuve, and Tillyard, are too numerous to mention here. 
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Peace, peace, he is not dead, he doth not sleep, 
He hath awakened from the dream of life: 
"Tis we that wrapped in stormy visions keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife. 
[Adonais, 343-346] 
There is here paradox, and paradox justified by reflection. 
The poet analyzes, and analyzes without reserve. The 
dream, the storm, the phantoms, and the unprofitableness 
could ‘easily make a satirical yicture. But the mood is 
transformed; the mind takes an upward flight, with a 


sense of liberation from the convention it dissolves, . . .2? 


Santayana’s definition, along with the more generalized definition 
that precedes it, will serve as guide in the pages that follow. The 
purpose is not to trace the vexed history of the term “wit,” but to 
present some passages from Shelley that will be acknowledged as 


wit by thoughtful readers. 


There are several ways to classify Shelley's wit. If surveyed 
chronologically, the poorest source of wit would be Queen Mab. 
Perhaps twenty-five to fifty per cent of the lines in the poems of 
1816-1820 are witty. Adonais and Epipsychidion are almost con- 
tinuously conceived in wit’s language, and The Triumph of Life 
fluctuates between bare narrative and witty descriptions. The fol- 
lowing six categories have been chosen for the purposes of illustra- 
tion. Only the fourth category evokes laughter. The others evoke 
a smile of the mind—a smile not at the author's cleverness in epi- 
gram or conceit or sudden juxtaposition, but at the subtlety and 
clairvoyance of his mind, and the unexpected correspondences that 
it discloses, The categories are: (1) conceits, (2) paradox, (3) 
irony, (4) playful fancy, or surprising comparisons sometimes 
running into caricature and travesty, (5) descriptions, mainly of 
external nature, (6) descriptions of mental operations or phases 


of consciousness. 
Nowhere does Shelley come nearer to the Renaissance species 


of conceit than in his “Fragment on Keats”: 


“Here lieth One whose name was writ on water.” 
But, ere the breath that could erase it blew, 

Death, in remorse for that fell slaughter, 
Death, the immortalizing winter, flew 
Athwart the stream,—and time’s printless torrent grew 


12The Sense of Beauty (New York, 1896), pp. 250-253. 
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A scroll of crystal, blazoning the name 
Of Adonais!?* 


Like Milton’s epitaph “On Shakespeare,” these lines raise a smile in 
the mind for the poet’s verbal artifice, an artifice that intensifies 
rather than softens the tragedy of Keats’s death. The oxymoron 
of Death’s “immortalizing winter” is a perfect vehicle for expressing 
the paradox of the poet’s death and the poetry's perennial life. 

If the epitaph on Keats recalls the Renaissance mode of conceit, 
“The Waning Moon” reminds one of Baudelaire or Eliot: 


And like a dying lady, lean and pale, 
Who totters forth, wrapped in a gauzy veil, 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 

And feeble wanderings of her fading brain, 
The moon arose up in the murky East, 

A white and shapeless mass— 


In its mingling of the aesthetically attractive and repulsive, this 
mortuary moon delivers the same kind of shock as Eliot’s notorious 
comparison of the evening sky to “a patient etherized upon a 
table,” or Baudelaire’s description of the sky as a “stifling cellar- 
ceiling.”"* 

There is less shock in the following examples of wit from the 
major poems. They are all grave in tone. The poet in Alastor, 
beholding his reflection in a deep well (= the source of life?), 
subtly compares that reflection to illusory dreams of personal 
immortality projected beyond the grave: 


as the human heart, 
Gazing in dreams over the gloomy grave, 
Sees its own treacherous likeness there. 
(472-474) 


Scepticism and pessimism infuse Alastor. But in Prometheus 
Shelley is in sanguine mood, and the power of Love, as imper- 
sonated in Asia, achieves cosmic dimensions through a daring 
blending of Platonism and Newtonian physics. For example, the 


18Quotations from Shelley’s poetry are based on the Oxford Standard 
Edition of The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Thomas 
Hutchinson (New York, 1933). Italics are used for the titles of the longer 
poems which the Oxford edition prints in large capitals. 

14Poems of Baudelaire. A Translation of Les Fleurs du Mal, trans. Roy 
Campbell (London, 1952), p. 220. 
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“aether of [Asia’s] transforming presence” (1.832) which gives 
life to herbs and flowers and voice to music, condenses science, 
philosophy, myth, and astrology into a single image. Asia is a kind 
of life-giving and life-sustaining World-Soul (Intellectual Beauty ); 
she is also a Newtonian ether affording passage to radiant solar 
energy, the medium of air that makes music possible by the 
passage of sound waves, and the air that sustains human and 
vegetable life by oxygen and carbon dioxide. By implication Asia 
is also a planet exerting its influence, gravitational or astrological, 
on the earth. And yet she is in essence neither planet nor ether 
nor person. These are but analogues of the almost infinite 
potentiality of love in every human heart. 

Love is not always, as in Asia, a benign planet with a friendly 
ether. In a well-known passage in Epipsychidion (345-373) Shelley 
represents himself as the “earth,” racked, repelled, shaken, or held 
in equipoise by the gravitational force of moon, comet, and sun. 
The analogies are elaborated in cunning detail, but to a length 
that precludes quotation here. 

Like Epipsychidion, Adonais is one of Shelley's most “con- 
ceited” poems. Shelley was aware of this when he called Adonais 
“a highly wrought piece of art,” and wondered if it might be too 
“metaphysical” for most readers.* “The quick Dreams,” “the 
passion-winged Ministers of thought” (surely an example of “felt 
thought” or “fused sensibility”), the psychic impersonations who 
gracefully mourn the death of Keats are well known. The follow- 
ing conceit has, however, escaped notice. It is a daring mixture 
of the fantastic and of authentic psychology. Urania is summoned 
by the mourners to plead with adamant Death: 


Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 

Through camps and cities rough with stone, and steel, 

And human hearts, which to her aery tread 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 

Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell: 

And barbéd tongues, and thoughts more sharp than they, 

Rent the soft Form they never could repel, 

Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 

Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving way. 
(xxiv) 


It is Urania’s fate to be “crucified” (both Urania and Prometheus 
are Christ-like figures) not once but eternally. In calling her feet 
15To John and Maria Gisborne, and To Horace Smith, Works, X, 270, 324. 
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“invisible” Shelley reminds us that Urania is at once a Platonic 
Idea, a mythic personality, and a momentary concretization of the 
power of love in every human psyche. That power is, like Asia’s 
“transforming presence,” latently capable of revolutionizing the 
universe. But in imagination only does the revolution take place. 
The cities are not really paved with flowers but with blood, The 
adamant of human hearts, and the ceaseless war of commerce and 
of guns, perpetuate their resistance to the Love they are yet power- 
less to repel. Shelley combines vision with realism in recognizing 
the disparates of human character. 


Only a few illustrations of paradox and irony can be given in 
this space. Elsewhere the subject is treated with some fullness." 
Shelley’s paradoxes are not intended for an audience of “wits”; 
they are not uttered for the sake of being “brilliant.” Satire is not 
their aim. Like religionists and philosophers who in their effort 
to define the ultimate remain acutely aware of the limitations of 
language and the fallibility of intelligence, Shelley composes para- 
doxes to remind us of the multiform nature of reality and the 
limits of cognition. “The deep truth is imageless,” says Demo- 
gorgon, yet Shelley is a poet as well as a philosopher, and must 
find images to suggest this imagelessness. 

“I change, but I cannot die,” says the Cloud, expressing the 
imageless law—later formulated by physicists—of the indestructi- 
bility of energy. “Naught may endure but Mutability” is an “oracle” 
to the same effect, widening the reference to include not only the 
cosmic energy but the vacillations of human nerves and emotions. 
Life is a structured “dome of many-coloured glass” but also a 
stream of fleeting shadows (“Earth’s shadows fly”). The source 
of life is “the burning fountain”—a well that nourishes and a fire 
that consumes. Or perhaps the fountain is a liquid fire or ether 
(cf. The Witch of Atlas, xxix-xxx), fusing in the transcendent 
world the unfusible antimonies of the finite world. From 1816 
onwards, nothing is more characteristic of Shelley’s vision of life 
than the ceaseless war of opposites: the One and the Many, the 
eternal and the temporal, the substantial and the illusory, Pla- 
tonism and scepticism, good and evil, love and hate, liberty and 
bigotry, rapture and despair. His poetry constantly illustrates the 
“equilibrium of opposed impulses.” 


16“Paradox and Irony in Shelley's Poetry,” SP, LVII, (Oct. 1960), 
648-662. 
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On the enigma of death he has much to say. The most famous 
pronouncement is in Prometheus: “Death is the veil which those 
who live call life; / They sleep, and it is lifted .. .” (II1.iii.113- 
114). In what sense do they sleep? Is there in fact any awakening? 
The paradox has drawn little comment, and conventional readers 
probably assume a literal awakening to some new and superior 
phase of spiritual existence. But Shelley’s words do not imply this, 
and his treatment of the problem of immortality elsewhere does 
not encourage such an interpretation. The Earth, who is the 
speaker, simply says that “the veil [“the loathsome mask”] is 
lifted,” and that “life” is “death.” The oracle is designedly ambig- 
uous. Shelley has adroitly inverted the normal associations with 
life and death in order to jar readers loose from their precon- 
ceptions. 

If the nature of death is unknowable, the strength of man’s will 
is uncertain. On this question Shelley gives various answers 
between Queen Mab and The Triumph of Life. Two representa- 
tive examples may be cited here. His glorification of Athens 
dramatically equates the will with “a mount of diamond”: 


Athens, diviner yet, 
Gleamed with its crest of columns, on the will 
Of man, as on a mount of diamond, set. 


(“Ode to Liberty,” 69-71) 


In potential the human will is, or was once, an Acropolis. 

Does Shelley's fervent Hellenism give too sanguine a picture of 
human capacity? The closing lines of Hellas, so often anthologized 
for their triumphant vision of the Hellas of the future, contain two 


stanzas of darkest prophecy. Here is the first of them: 


Oh, write no more the tale of Troy, 
If earth Death’s scroll must be! 
Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free! 
Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 
(1078-1083 ) 


Death’s scriptures are legible in the razing of Troy and the tragedy 
of Oedipus, a somber reminder of human ignorance and savagery, 
and of the powerlessness of noble »#tures under the inexorable 
yoke of fate. The most utopian future is yet chained to the primi- 
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tive id in man. Prometheus is chained not only by, but to Jupiter. 

Love—disinterested love—is the great dissolver of chains. Is love 
a metaphysical power or a human potentiality? Is it omnipotent 
or strengthless? The usual answers are the resplendent ones: love 
is the “Life of Life” (Prometheus, II.v.48), the “Light whose 
smile kindles the Universe” (Adonais, 478). But Urania’s feet are 
stained with blood, wounded by the hard unyielding hearts that 
resist her “aery tread” (xxiv). Love is “through the web of being 
blindly wove” (482), and may also be a “tyranny” and a “des- 
potism” (Prometheus, 1V.397,555). Love transforms the spirit 
to a sleeping swan floating to paradisal realms (II.v.72ff.), or to 
an ocean racked by storms and “a death of ice” (Epipsychidion, 
307-320). In an optimistic moment Shelley endows love with a 
power superior to “Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change” 
(Prometheus, I1.iv.119). In a moment of doubt—or is it realism?— 
love reveals an affinity for human “frailty,” makes a mockery of 
“bright reason,” and rocks the heart with stormy passions (“When 
the lamp is shattered”). And Shelley himself, the arch-votary of 
love, is “A Love in desolation masked;—a Power / Girt round with 
weakness” (Adonais, 306). Love—or some “masked” form thereof— 
impels the Cenci to rape his daughter, and compels the daughter 
to murder her father. 


Despite Count Cenci, George III, and other “Jupiters,” despite 
fate-stricken Oedipus, man is exhorted to hope, “till Hope 
creates / From its own wreck the thing it contemplates.” At the 
conclusion of the Promethean hymn of rejoicing, this exhortation 
is a noble one. But the same passage envisions mankind slipping 
back into the pit, and wreckage overtaking hope. Other passages 
describe “cold hopes [that] swarm like worms within our living 
clay” (Adonais, 351‘, or warn man not to “lift tthe painted veil” 
lest he find Hope and Fear weaving their treacherous shadows 
“oer the chasm, sightless and drear” (“Lift not the painted veil”). 
Is there no higher power than Hope? The tragically brave con- 
clusion of Prometheus warns that Eternity itself may have an 


“infirm hand.” 


Irony is implicit in the examples of paradox just reviewed. Not 
the irony of opposed heterogeneities (the contemporary sense of 
the term) but of the insoluble contrarieties of life. In 'the examples 
that follow, this species of irony will be evident, along with the 
irony of rhetorical statement. The searing irony of the political 
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poems, from “Ozymandias” to “The Mask of Anarchy,” can only 
be hinted here. And we must pass over the grim procession of 
debased humanity, along with the enigmatic final question, “Then, 
what is life? I cried,” in Shelley's last poem. The following are 
typical: “I met Murder on the way—/He had a mask like 
Castlereagh” (“Mask of Anarchy,” 5-6). George III and his nobility 
“neither see, nor feel, nor know, / But leech-like to their country 
cling, / Till they drop, blind in blood, without a blow” (“England 
in 1819”). England’s “murdered Queen” is Liberty (“A New 
National Anthem,” 3). The workingmen are ironically urged to 
obey their exploiters, ploughing and spinning themselves into the 
grave (“Song to the Men of England,” 29-32). 

In The Witch of Atlas Shelley relaxes his reformatory zeal and 
smilingly portrays the “somnambulistic” soldiers “beating their 
swords into ploughshares” because they “dreamed that they were 
blacksmiths” (641-645). The king good-naturedly joins in the game, 
agreeing “to dress an ape up in his crown / And robes, and seat 
him on his glorious seat” (633-635). 

But “Julian is rather serious,” as Shelley said of himself with 
smiling litotes in the preface to Julian and Maddalo. Though this 
poem is written in the conversational-ironic vein and varies its 
tone and rhythm with deftness, Eliot, Leavis, Brooks, and others 
of their persuasion seem not to have discovered this. The overall 
theme is a debate on the power of man’s will. Count Maddalo’s 
(Byron’s) sardonic comment on the maniacs called to prayer is 
a graphic “objective correlative” for his fatalistic views. If the tone 
were less grave the wit would be more obvious: 


“What we behold 
Shall be the madhouse and its belfry tower,” 
Said Maddalo, “and ever at this hour 
Those who may cross the water, hear that bell 
Which calls the maniacs, each one from his cell, 


EE 6255s a kadledaatans wrawneneakend aes 


And such,” he cried, “is our mortality, 

And this must be the emblem and the sign 
Of what should be eternal and divine!— 

And like that black and dreary bell, the soul, 
Hung in a heaven-illumined tower, must toll 
Our thought and our desires to meet below 
Round the rent heart and pray—as madmen do 
For what? they know not,—till the night of death 
As sunset that strange vision, severeth 
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Our memory from itself, and us from all 
We sought and yet were baffled [in seeking].” 
(106-130) 


Dramatically projecting himself into the pessimism of Byron, 
Shelley gives that pessimism an ironic grandeur and impersonality 
perhaps superior to anything in Byron’s poetry. Most of Shelley’s 
images shift and flow. This one stands still and, like the “dome 
of many-coloured glass,” is starkly structural. In the manner of 
Donne with his “stiffe twin compasses,” Shelley works out the 
ironic implications of the image with patience and precision. 
Keeping the eye focussed steadily on the structural image, he 
allows no secondary image to distract the attention. 


Shelley's capacity for surprising comparisons and juxtapositions 
that border on caricature and travesty has been hinted at in the 
selections from Peter Bell, Oedipus, and The Witch of Atlas. His 
play of fancy could be illustrated at length from The Witch, the 
Letter to Maria Gisborne, “The Cloud,” or “The Boat on the 
Serchio.” The following example from “The Cloud” might well be 
called a conceit, with its brilliantly imagined “architecture” and 
its sudden allusion to Roman emperors and their chained captives: 


From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof,— 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When tthe Powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-coloured bow... . 
(63-70) 


Though his letters contain relatively few examples of homely 
and everyday analogies, as compared with the letters of Coleridge, 
Lamb, Byron, and Keats, Shelley can command these when he 
chooses. He teases Hogg on the subject of borrowed money by 
an apt allusion to sisters undressing: “Tell me, then, if you want 
cash, as I have nearly drained you, and all delicacy, like sisters 
undressing before each other, is out of the question.”"* Years later 
in The Witch of Atlas he contrived a subtle piece of psychology on 
the subject of women, veils, and nudity: 


1729 April 1811, Works, VIII, 80. 
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Veils, in which those sweet ladies oft array 
Their delicate limbs, who would conceal from us 
Only their scorn of all concealment . . . 
(563-565 ) 


It is safe to say that among the many serious exegeses of the Pla- 
tonic implications of Shelley's veil imagery, this instance has gone 
relatively unnoticed. 

Shelley is not, like Laforgue and his twentieth-century imitators, 
an exploiter of sudden contrasts from humble and everyday life. 
But consider his translation of yearning emotion into the humble 
domesticity of a dog scratching at the door. To Mrs. Gisborne he 
writes: “Our memory—if you will accept so humble a metaphor— 
is for ever scratching at the door of your absence.”’* Mrs. Gisborne 
seems to have brought out this strain in Shelley. For instance, 
moon images ordinarily transfigure and exalt his poetry, but in 
the following example the moonlight is demeaned to water in a 
sponge. Perhaps Shelley is laughing at his own “lunacies”: “As 
water does a sponge, so the moonlight / Fills the void, hollow, 
universal air” (Letter to Maria Gisborne, 255-256). 

In the same poem he broadens the smile at himself, and also 
at the conservatives whom his radical views sting to vituperation: 


And here like some weird Archimage sit I, 

Plotting dark spells, and devilish enginery, 

The self-impelling steam-wheels of the mind 
Which pump up oaths from clergymen, and grind 
The gentle spirit of our meek reviews 

Into a powdery foam of salt abuse, 


Ruffling the ocean of their self-content. 
(106-112) 


The “gentle spirit of our meek reviews” is sufficiently ironic, but 
the irony is not bitter. And the pumped-up oaths from clergymen 
are like one of Shelley’s youthful experiments in the laboratory. 
Notice that this oath-pump works on steam power, which suggests 
a second merry comparison: Shelley’s writings are a figurative 
steamboat churning into a froth of foam and “salt abuse” the 
previously placid, “self-contented” ocean of the clergy’s and the 
reviewers’ minds. 

Since Arnold and T. §. Eliot have charged Shelley with humor- 
lessness (perhaps their own humor is not very Falstaffian), and 


1813 or 14 October 1819, Works, X, 91. 
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Brooks, Leavis, and others have at least implied this (again with 
noticeable lack of humor on their own part), since also no charge 
is commoner than that Shelley was an indulger of self-pity, such 
passages deserve to be better known. 

If “Julian is rather serious” about humanitarian causes, he 
laughingly caricatures all of his most cherished ideals in The 
Witch of Atlas, and smilingly ridicules Wordsworth’s solemnity in 
“polyhedric” Peter Bell. In the preface to Peter Bell III, he com- 
poses a grand mock-eulogium of his own poetical powers, mis- 
chievously prophesying a plodding, humorless American scholar 
weighing hhis slight poem in the scales of some newly invented 
system of criticism: 


. when St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey shall stand, 
shapeless and nameless ruins, in the midst of an unpeopled 
marsh; when the piers of Waterloo Bridge shall become 
the nuclei of islets of reeds and osicrs, and cast the jagged 
shadows of their broken arches on the solitary stream, 
some transatlantic commentator will be weighing in the 
scales of some new and now unimagined system of criti- 
cism, the respective merits [of the three Peter Bells]... . 


Was Shelley a poor prophet? The piers of Waterloo Bridge still 
stand, but the “transatlantic commentators” with their new systems 
of criticism have been rather busy. Gaily Shelley signed his 
prophecy, “Miching Mallecho.” 


Shelley’s ingeniousness of analogy in the description of external 
nature can be suggested by a few illustrations. To begin with 
Alastor: 


Yellow mist 
Filled the unbounded atmosphere, and drank 
Wan moonlight even to fullness. 
(604-606 ) 


This is not as clever, perhaps, as Eliot’s famous yellow fog that 
“rubs its back [and “muzzle”] upon the window-panes,” but it is 
less contrived, and it does not intrude an animal into our vision. 

“The Cloud” and “Ode to the West Wind” are familiar to all 
readers, but two passages in the latter are worth mentioning. 
During the season of storms on the Atlantic, the underwater plants 
“suddenly grow gray with fear, / And ‘tremble and despoil them- 
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selves” (39-42). This is a conceited description of submarine bot- 
any, as Shelley's note to the poem attests. The “tangled boughs of 
Heaven and Ocean” in an earlier section have drawn sharp criti- 
cism from several quarters. The wit of the passage is involved 
and fantastic, to be sure, mingling Greek and Christian mythology 
with meteorology. But if it were realized that the tangled boughs 
are to be interpreted in their functional rather than in their visual 
sense, there would be little cause for cavil. The evaporational 
uplift of moisture is like the rise of sap in trees, producing clouds 
er leaves as the case may be, both of which “fall” again to their 
point of origin. 

Shelley's river imagery and symbolism are a subject in them- 
selves, Since the popular image is that of the poet floating off in 
an “enchanted boat” to some Arcadian isle or paradisal cave or 
“abode where the Eternal are,” it may be worth a reminder that 
“The Boat on the Serchio” describes an actual sailing venture in 
Italy, with liberal infusion of dialogue, and daringly likens the 
river plunging through the mountains to lovers in coitus. The 
river 


leads throuyth the dread chasm 
The wave that died the death which lovers love, 
Living in what it sought. .. . 
(107-109) 


The sequent lines carry out the sexual analogy in the fertile har- 
vests nourished by the river as it reaches the plain. 

In the fourth act of Prometheus, Shelley repeatedly and 
ingeniously likens the reigning power of love to electricity, gravity, 
magnetism, and other forces governing the physical universe.’® 
One example must suffice. Love “compels the elements with 
adamantine stress” in the same way that the sun’s gravity over- 
comes the pull of centrifugal force on the revolving planets: 


As the sun rules, even with a tyrant’s gaze, 
The unquiet republic of the maze 
Of planets, struggling fierce towards heaven's free wilderness. 
(V.397-399) 


The momentary irony should not be missed: the sun’s “tyranny” 


19Carl Grabo has of course studied this subject with thoroughness. See 
Prometheus Unbound. An Interpretation (Chapel Hill, 1935). 
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amid its subject republic, and love’s “tyranny” amid emancipated 
humanity. Once again Shelley is a realist, alive to the age-old 
problem of power. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all Shelley's descriptions of 
mountain scenery is Asia’s delineation of the mountaintop sur- 
rounded by “wind-enchanted shapes” of mist. Less dependent on 
scientific knowledge than on the poet’s remembrance of Mont 
Blanc and the Alps, these lines dazzle us with brilliance of light 
and color, with multiplicity of particulars and a panoramic sweep 
of vision, with incidental conceits, and with a final audacity of 
analogy that only a Shelley could have conceived. Here are the 
concluding lines on cataracts and avalanches: 


The vale is girdled with their walls, a how] 

Of cataracts from their thaw-cloven ravines, 

Satiates the listening wind, continuous, vast, 

Awful as silence. Hark! the rushing snow! 

The sun-awakened avalanche! whose mass, 

Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 

Flake after flake, in heaven-defying minds 

As thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 

Is loosened, and the nations echo round, 

Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now. 
( IL.iii.33-42 ) 


“Thaw-cloven ravines” is a graphic condensation, dramatically 
telescoping geological ages of time. That the howl of cataracts 
should “satiate the listening wind” may seem a strained conceit, 
but it is in keeping with the Shelleyan universe that is always 
organic and, figuratively at least, breathing, pulsing, flowing, 
dreaming. 

No other passage in the whole of Shelley's poetry quite prepares 
us for the audacious analogy of the loosened avalanche to the 
revolutionary thoughts of great minds, shaking encrusted civiliza- 
tions to their foundations. Many a passage in Shelley celebrates 
the “omnipotence” of mind, the seminal influence of great artists 
and thinkers in every zenith of civilization, but perhaps no other 
passage combines so dramatically the slow painful labor of thought 
(“flake by flake,” “thrice sifted”), the breaking away from tradi- 
tion and custom (“heaven-defying”), the kinesthetic “birth” of 
the new truth (“loosened,” “shaken” ), its mighty reverberations in 
the realm of thought and thence in the realm of action (the 
Reformation or the French Revolution. for instance), and the 
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simultaneous destruction amid new creation. “Destroyer and pre- 
server; hear, oh, hear!” 


“The mind is a wilderness of intricate paths,” Shelley wrote in 
a notebook (quoted by Mary Shelley in her note to Prometheus). 
Shelley’s poetry is faithful to this intricacy, and his wit is arresting 
when he describes the phenomena of consciousness. The avalanche- 
like power of human thought cited in the preceding section is one 
of the most dramatic examples. But thought can be enslaving as 
well as liberating. The Furies of Prometheus define, with a subtle 
“Aristotelian” conceit, the “form” of their sinister formlessness: 


from our victim’s destined agony 
The shade which is our form invests us round, 


Else we are shapeless as our mother Night. 
(1.470-472) 


The psychoanalytic penetration is keen. Shelley has anticipated 
the primitive id of Freud, and like Jung has grasped the correla- 
tion between myth and psychology. A writer on Baudelaire quotes 
these and other passages from Prometheus to show that Shelley 
writes with “as profound a knowledge” as Baudelaire of “the 
unseen world of evil shapes that sanity hides from us.”?° 

Consider another example, one where Shelley creates a fresh 
myth rather than transforms an old one. Starting with the thought 
that Adonais “hath awakened from the dream of life,” Shelley 
dramatizes the dream as a kind of futile nightmare: 


"Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings. —We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 
(Adonais, 345-351 ) 


The “furies” here are fear, grief, and—surprisingly—hope. There 
is no Prometheus Agonistes to hold them at bay. Adonais has 
escaped their clutches by surrendering life. 

Perception, memory, and dreams are often presented in wit’s 


20F, P. Sturm, Baudelaire, His Prose and Poetry (New York, 1925), 
pp. 35-36. 
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language (e.g., “Swift as a Thought by the snake Memory stung”— 
Adonais, 197). The dreams of animals “drown” their consciousness: 


And the beasts, and the birds, and the insects were drowned 
In an ocean of dreams without a sound; 
Where waves never mark, though they ever impress 
The light sand which paves it, consciousness. 
(“The Sensitive Plant,” I.102-105) 


Thus deftly does Shelley describe the presumed inability of animals 
to reflect upon their dreams and hence to know that they have 
dreamed. The dreams of human beings, obliterated at dawn, are 
wittily likened to a flock of rooks scared by a farmer’s gun: 


Like a flock of rooks at a farmer's gun 

Night’s dreams and terrors, every one, 

Fled from the brains which are their prey. 
(“The Boat on the Serchio,” 26-28) 


If sleep is a field full of rooks or an ocean in which animals 
are immersed, sleep may also figure as a river flowing through the 
hollow channel of the human brain, momentarily checked and 
“impounded” by a dream. It is thus that Shelley describes the 
sleep of the Poet in Alastor, atter his prototypal vision has been 
obliterated: 


Now blackness veiled his dizzy eyes, and night 

Involved and swallowed up the vision; sleep, 

Like a dark flood suspended in its course, 

Rolled back its impulse on his vacant brain. 
(188-191): 


This is one of Shelley's most striking instances of kinesthetic 
imagery applied to mental operations. Perhaps also it is intended 
to suggest the powerlessness of idealism’s efforts to resist instinctual 
forces. 

When in more optimistic mood Shelley describes the conscious 
(and unconscious?) mind as a source of exhaustless power: “the 
still cave of the witch Poesy” (“Mont Blanc,” 44), “an inextinguish- 
able well” or “boiling springs” (Witch of Atlas, 278, 341), “the 
wells / Which boil under our being’s wells which ever leap / Under 
the lightnings of the soul—too deep / For the brief fathom-line of 
thought or sense” (Epipsychidion, 568-570; 88-90). 

From such fathomless wells sprang the ideal vision in Alastor, 
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leading the Poet not to fulfillment but ito extinction. One remem- 
bers also the sinister vision of the Car of Life in Shelley's last 
poem. Nevertheless it is characteristic of Shelley to carry his visions 
to imaginative fruition, demonstrating the limitless potency of 
human intelligence. The rapt apostrophe to Love and Imagination 
in Epipsychidion is an example. It happens also to be a tour de 
force of wit: 


True Love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away. 
‘Love is like understanding, that grows bright, 
Gazing on many truths; ’tis like thy light, 
Imagination! which from earth and sky, 
And from the depths of human fantasy, 
As from a thousand prisms and mirrors, fills 
The Universe with glorious beams, and kills 
Error, the worm, with many a sun-like arrow 
Of its reverberated lightning. 

(Epipsychidion, 160-169) 


Though T. S. Eliot finds himself “thoroughly gravelled” by this 
passage, which incidentally he misquotes,** the first two lines 
(like 11.174-189) are Shelley's closest approximation to the argu- 
mentative, “logical,” and epigrammatic style of the Metaphysical 
poets. Witness Marvell’s “Definition of Love” or Donne's “Elegy 
III” (esp. 11.29-36). Again in the manner of the Metaphysicals, 
Shelley daringly imports scientific metaphors (Newton's prism 
refracting sunlight, and solar energy as “lightning” or electricity) 
into a description of love and imagination. “Reverberated light- 
ning” is a further example of audacity, synesthetically telescoping 
the senses and powerfully emphasizing the dynamic energy of 
Imagination. This energy is spent in the ceaseless war for righteous- 
ness, dramatized by the Apollonian arrows transfixing the “worm” 
of Error. 

Yet Shelley is not trying to startle the reader by the juxtaposi- 
tion of disparates or by self-conscious “technique,” as the Meta- 
physicals and Symbolists often seem to be doing. The rapt tone 
and the quick departure from the language of conversation are 
peculiarly Shelleyan. In this respect the passage is like Crashaw 
or Vaughan rather than Donne, or like Plato passed through the 
alembic of Newton. It is a triumphant hymn to a sacred Power— 
a Power which may be hypostatized as Intellectual Beauty dwell- 


21The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, pp. 83-84. 
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ing in the cosmos or, more likely, a potency in the “crag-like 
agony” of every human heart. 


Shelley's wit may not be definable as an “alliance of levity and 
seriousness” or as “a tough reasonableness [whatever that is] 
beneath tthe slight lyric grace,” but like Donne and Coleridge, he 
was acutely aware of the “intricate paths” of human consciousness 
and of their unsuspected interconnections. “Unexpected justness 
makes wit,” as Santayana said. Shelley's wit is a vehicle of truth 
rather than a feat of brilliance. It runs the gamut from a light- 
hearted play of fancy to a grim revelation of the dark regions of 
the psyche. 

To condemn Shelley for incapacity in wit—either in the con- 
temporary or older meaning of the term—is ‘to confess one’s own 
incapacity to read him aright.?? The same is true of the stale charge 
that he is incapable of “irony” and “tension.” He may have played 
down the heterogeneity and miscellaneity of experience—so dear 
to our technological age, obsessed as it is with the idea of life 
as emptiness, disconnection, boredom, and banality. But nothing 
is more conspicuous than the “equilibrium of opposed impulses” in 
Shelley’s poetry: the One against the Many, the eternal against 
the mutable, the internal and the external, the cognizable and 
the imaginable, the realistic and the visioned, history and prophecy. 

What really disturbs contemporary readers, suffering from the 
disillusionment of a war-darkened world, is Shelley's idealism and 
reformatory zeal. His own postwar age is forgotten, along with 
his emphasis on the “Laian rage,” the Furies’ goad, and tthe “crag- 
like agony” in the human psyche. 

Aside from his “repellent” beliefs, as Eliot called them, his 
“hypnotic” rhythms and dazzling vocabulary threaten those readers 
who regard themselves as creative writers. Twentieth-century 
readers have been conditioned to prefer a verse-medium that 
borders prose, apes the speaking voice, and mixes the vulgar 
tongue with the learned. They like spareness, neatness, and emo- 
tional reticence. They want a tone that is sophisticated and urbane. 

With such preferences one need not quarrel. But why is it that 


22As early as 1934, I. A. Richards warned against the distortions of the New 
Criticism, “written by men of letters who are not primarily scholars. . . . And 
the poets of the ‘Romantic’ period provide for it . . . effigies to be shot at 
because what they represent is no longer understood” (Coleridge on Imagina- 
tion [London, 1934], p. 196). And as late as 1959: “Have you re-read 
[Shelley]—with eyes which really looked into what, at his best, he was about?” 
(The Listener, Sept. 17, 1959, p. 414). 
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contemporary writer-critics are so confident in converting these 
preferences into laws from Sinai, and are so damnatory of other 
modes of writing? The proponents of Shelley feel no similar need to 
anathematize the poetry of Donne or Wallace Stevens, The writer- 
critics are hereby invited to examine the wit and irony of Shelley. 
By indirections they might find directions out—the essential Shelley 
so obscured to their incurious eyes. (The essential Shelley is not 
the poet of wit, of course.) It might become possible for them— 
without an embarrassing recantation of their critical creeds—to 
read and discuss this pc.2t once again, as they are gradually learn- 
ing to tolerate Milton, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. 

Likewise the friends of Shelley could afford to give fuller recog- 
nition to his wit and irony. They would not be “appeasing” the 
adversary but simply adding a new awareness to their reading. 
Whether in the flash of Apollo’s arrows or in the “darkness visible” 
of the Furies, Shelley’s wit “awakens and enlarges the mind itself 
by rendering it the receptacle of a thousand unapprehended com- 
binations of thought.” 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


23Defense of Poetry, ed. H. F. B. Brett-Smith (Oxford, 1947), p. 33. 








Lady Susan: Jane Austen’s Character 
Of the Merry Widow 


JAY ARNOLD LEVINE 


Lapy Susan has generally been accepted 
as Jane Austen’s earliest extant attempt at a serious work of fiction. 
Most critics have a'so agreed that either because of, or in spite 
of, its “unflinching realism,” the effort was unsuccessful, lacking 
the satire and wit of the author’s later mode. Lady Susan, there- 
fore, has usually been consigned to a solitary limbo between the 
early parodies and the mature novels. Three commentators, how- 
ever, have made more significant claims for the work, R. Brimley 
Johnson was the first to depart from received opinion by insisting 
that Lady Susan be judged not as a finished composition, but as 
a character study undertaken as an exercise in technique. But 
Johnson concurs with the majority in viewing the work as a pro- 
duct of Jane Austen’s own observations and experiences: 


Lady Susan was manifestly not written for laughter: it 
contains no hint of burlesque. It is neither exaggerated, 
artificial, or false to life. Its cynicism is not directed, as in 
Love and Freindship, towards the absurdities of romance, 
but against one of the few human types Jane Austen could 
not bring herself to tolerate. In this respect the work is as 
natural, or realistic, as any of the novels — maybe, as con- 
jectured, actually drawn from life.* 


Q. D. Leavis, accepting Johnson’s conjecture, has sought to estab- 
lish even greater significance for Lady Susan by viewing it as the 
prototype of Mansfield Park.* Her argument assumes that both 
works were inspired by the example of Jane Austen’s cousin, Eliza 
Hancock, widow of the Comte de Feuillide and later Mrs. Henry 
Austen. Mrs. Leavis’s theory purports to explain the intrusion of 


1See, e.g., W. and R. A. Austen-Leigh. Life and Letters of Jane Austen 
(New York, 1913), pp. 80-81; Leonie Villard, Jane Austen: Sa Vie et Son 
Oeuvre (Paris, 1914), pp. 32-33; M. A. Austen-Leigh, Personal Aspects of 
Jane Austen (New York, 1920), pp. 98-110; Ernest A. Baker, History of the 
English Novel, VI (London, 1935), 68-69; Samuel Chew, “The Nineteenth 
Century and After,” in A Literary History of England, ed. A. C. Baugh 
(New York, 1948), p. 1202; B. G. MacCarthy, The Later Women Novelists 
(Oxford, 1947), p. 251. 

2R. Brimley Johnson, ed., Lady Susan (London, 1931), p. xviii. 

8Lady Susan into Mansfield Park,” Scrutiny, X (October 1941 and 
January 1942), 114-142 and 272-294. 
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irony and cynicism in the later novel, and thus is not too concerned 
with elucidating the character of Lady Susan beyond postulating 
its origin in a family scandal (that any scandal occurred seems 
entirely Mrs. Leavis’s own conjecture). The largest claim for Lady 
Susan itself has been advanced by Marvin Mudrick, who places it 
in the main line of the canon (as he conceives it) by interpreting 
the novel as an ironic attack upon gentility in which Lady Susan 
figures as the “tragic victim” of a vapid society: “The world 
defeats Lady Susan, not because it recognizes her vices, but 
because her virtues have no room in it.”* 

Later in this paper, I hope to demonstrate the flaws in the 
arguments of Mrs. Leavis and Professor Mudrick, but first I must 
deal with the universal assumption that Lady Susan represents 
an original reflection upon real persons and experiences, and with 
the corollary belief that its intention is entirely serious. On the 
contrary, Lady Susan neither stands alone between two periods 
of Jane Austen’s literary activity nor belongs to the later one, but 
must be regarded as the culmination of tthe earlier phase of literary 
burlesque.® In neglecting the possibility of the character's literary 
origin, critics have seen in the personality of Lady Susan an antici- 
pation of Becky Sharp, one of them even suggesting that this 
“figure toute moderne de Tintrigante et de l’aventuriére . . . com- 
mence — gauchement il est vrai — la brillante lignée des ‘femmes 
de trente ans’ qui occuperont une si grande place dans le roman 
et le théatre au XIX° siécle.”* Instead of looking ahead for possible 
descendants, it may be more rewarding to look behind for the 
ancestresses of Lady Susan. My intention now is not to survey 
the long line of Merry Widows, from Roman comedy through the 
portraits of Deschamps and Chaucer, but merely to concentrate 
upon the more immediate predecessors of Lady Susan, particularly 
those in the eighteenth-century literature most familiar to Jane 
Austen. 

By the early seventeenth century, the Merry Widow — that 
woman so dangerously endowed with experience and_inde- 
pendence — had found her place among the stereotypes of the 


4Jane Austen: Irony as Defense and Discovery (Princeton, 1952), p. 138. 

5R. W. Chapman appears to be the only critic who has suggested—although 
with the utmost brevity—the possibility of a literary, rather than biographical, 
impetus: “Lady Susan may have had a literary origin” (Jane Austen: Facts 
and Problems [Oxford, 1948], p. 52). 

6Villard, p. 33. See also Godfrey Singer, The Epistolary Novel (Phila- 
delphia, 1933), p. 159; F. G. Black, The Epistolary Novel in the Late 
Eighteenth Century (Eugene, 1940), pp. 105-106. 
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character books. Overbury and Saltonstall place the usual emphasis 
upon her eagerness and hypocrisy.’ Saltonstall, moreover, in 
describing the widow’s attempts to find husbands for her daughters 
as well as for herself, touches upon a motif which constantly 
reappears in portraits of the type. The standard character sketch 
survives in the mid-eighteenth century: in Eliza Haywood’s Epistles 
for the Ladies (1749-1750) the Widow appears as a bawdy land- 
lady (II, 130-134), and in the Rambler (No. 55) of Jane Austen’s 
“dear Doctor Johnson,” there is an account of a gay young widow 
who so resents the competing charms of her daughter, that she 
packs tthe girl off to school, just as Lady Susan does Frederica. 

The drama and the novel of the period similarly contain numer- 
ous and notable examples of the type. Before the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, Wycherley’s Lady Flippant (Love in a 
Wood), Etherege’s Mrs. Rich (Love in a Tub), and Congreve’s 
Lady Wishfort (The Way of the World) had presented in her 
full bloom one of the stock characters of Restoration comedy — the 
hypocritical, lascivious widow. In addition to the Merry Widow’s 
normal role of comic butt, a variant version of the type — such as 
Berinthia, the young, flippantly wise widow of Vanbrugh’s The 
Relapse — occasionally served as the sympathetic foil for the 
heroine. The popular comic butt of the Restoration survives in 
substantially the same guise in the major — and masculine — novels 
of the mid-eighteenth century, as Fielding’s Lady Booby (Joseph 
Andrews) and Lady Bellaston (Tom Jones), Smollett’s Lady Gris- 
kin (Humphrey Clinker), and, though less fashionably, as Sterne’s 
Widow Wadman: “For never did thy eyes behold, or thy con- 
cupiscence covet any thing in this world, more concupiscible than 
widow Wadman” (Tristram Shandy, IV, xxxvii). 

The sentimental (and usually feminine) novel of the later 
eighteenth century tends to avoid the use of the widow for comic 
purposes, but it often preserves the social and moral traits of the 
older humorous treatments. The widow in this body of fiction may 
be (1) a poor pathetic figure, (2) a foil or confidante for the 
heroine (that is, the “sense” of the customary sense and sensibility 


7Sir Thomas Overbury, “An Ordinary Widow,” in Character Writings of 
the Seventeenth Century, ed. Henry Morley (London, 1891), pp. 82-83; 
Wye Saltonstall, “A Widdow,” in Picturae Loquentes, Luttrell Reprints No. 1 
(Oxford, 1946), pp. 22-24. For further citations of the “general suspicion of 
a widow’s virtue” in character books and elsewhere, see Lu Emily Pearson, 
“Elizabethan Widows,” in Stanford Studies in Language and Literature, ed. 
Hardin Craig (Stanford, 1941), pp. 124-142. 
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opposition), or (3) the villainess. Only the last variety is actually 
pertinent to this discussion of Lady Susan, but since the second 
type is often drawn with similar features, a good example of the 
foil — Anne Wilmot in Frances Brooke’s Lady Julia Mande- 
ville — provides a convenient epitome of the Merry Widow in 
sentimental fiction. The death of Lady Anne’s husband, a tedious 
country squire, “left her young and rich, at full liberty to return 
to the cheerful haunts of men, with no very high ideas of matri- 
monial felicity, and an abhorrence of a country life. ... A great 
flow of animal spirits, and a French education, have made her a 
coquette. . . . She is elegant in her dress, equipage, and manner 
of living, and rather profuse in her expenses.”* This portrait con- 
tains most of the qualities, save the vicious, of the crystallized 
character of the Merry Widow: vivacity, elegance, flirtatiousness, 
extravagance, and a scorn for country manners. As Lady Anne’s 
French education suggests, the actual or spiritual home of the 
Merry Widow is often France, thus emphasizing even further the 
intrusion of an alien, sophisticated manner into the quiet English 
countryside.® 

A depravity of a certain kind must be added to the portrait of 
Lady Anne in order to extend the epitome ‘to the villainous mani- 
festations of the Merry Widow. If, in spite of Professor Bush’s 
delightful caveat, the insights of archetypal criticism might be 
invoked in a study of Jane Austen, Northrop Frye’s account of a 
recurring comic pattern would here be pertinent: 


The opponent to the hero’s wishes, when not the father, is 
generally someone who partakes of the father’s closer 
relation to the established society: that is, a rival with less 
youth and more money. In Plautus and Terence he is 
usually the pimp who owns the girl. . . . The fury with 
which these characters are baited and exploded from the 
stage shows that they are father-surrogates, and even if 
they were not, they would still be usurpers, and their 
claim to possess the girl must be shown up as somehow 
fraudulent. . . . The fact that the son and father are so 
often in conflict means that they are frequently rivals for 
the same girl.’° 


8Lady Julia Mandeville, ed. E. Phillips Poole (London, 1930), pp. 45-46. 

For a detailed summary of the widow’s ubiquity on the French stage, see 
William Holbrook, “The Young Widow in Eighteenth Century French 
Comedy,” PMLA, XLVII (1932), 1113-1119. 

10Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton, 1957), pp. 165, 181. I refer to Douglas 
Bush, “Mrs. Bennett and the Dark Gods,” Sewanee Review, LXIV (1956), 


591-596. 
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The same pattern, but involving mother and daughter, often pre- 
vails as well, and here too the germ of the situation may be traced 
to Plautus, who along with the pimp, often presents the procuress: 
“Your mother and I, we both became courtesans, since we were 
merely freed slaves; she brought you up and I brought up this 
girl; your fathers were men we chanced ‘to come upon. It wasn’t 
through arrogance that I forced her to follow the profession, but 
to keep me from starving.”"* In her numerous appearances in the 
eighteenth-century novel, the Merry Widow is often to be found 
in precisely this situation in respect to a younger woman, although 
with several possible variations in motive and circumstance, and 
often with the relationship partially concealed. The widow, that 
is, may be an aunt, guardian, landlady, or housekeeper — all 
mother-surrogates. In Lady Susan, of course, she is forthrightly 
presented as the actual mother. 

The role of procuress is played most blatantly by lower-class 
widows, such mercenary housekeepers and landladies as Mrs. 
Jewkes in Pamela and Mrs. Ellison in Amelia. Usually, however, 
the widow enjoys greater social — if not moral — distinction (thus, 
in Modern Novel Writing, his satire upon the sentimental novel 
and Pamela in particular, William Beckford elevates Mrs. Jewkes 
to the rank of marchioness). When such a widow from the aris- 
tocracy or the upper middle class functions in the standard situ- 
ation, her motives are more various — rarely is she an out-and- 
out bawd like Lady Belmour, the mistress of an establishment in 
Clara Reeve’s The Two Mentors. Lady Griskin, who is explicitly 
described as an “honourable go-between,” and Mme. Cheron, in 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, simply attempt to secure wealthy hus- 
bands for their charges. But even such good intentions often lead to 
degrading circumstances, as when Mme. Duval introduces Evelina 
into a vulgar society, or when Mrs. West, in Frances Brooke's All 
Right at Last, forbids her daughter to marry a proper tradesman 
and promotes instead the suit of a dissolute rake. 

The particular situation in which the Merry Widow fully rises 
to her bad eminence — the one in which Lady Susan is 
exhibited — is that of rivalry with her protegée, whom she invari- 
ably seeks to remove from competition by encouraging a distaste- 
ful liaison between the ward and another man. Sophia Western 
leaves home and accepts the protection of Lady Bellaston, who 


11The Casket, in Complete Roman Drama, ed. George Duckworth (New 
York, 1942), I, 326. 
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thereupon attempts to pair Sophia with Lord Fellamar so that 
she may have Tom Jones for herself; Lady Booby throws Fanny 
to the odious Beau Didapper in the hope that his wealth will win 
the young girl from Joseph Andrews; and in Sophia Lee’s Life of 
a Lover, Lady Killarney tries tto steal her charge’s fiancé by fabri- 
cating another lover for Cecilia. One of the most popular of late 
eighteenth-century novels, Frances Sheridan's Memoirs of Miss 
Sidney Bidulph, contains stock widows of every kind, including 
Mrs. Gerrarde, who bawds for her niece (in order to clear her 
gambling debts), and then elopes with the girl’s seducer. The 
description of Mrs. Gerrarde’s shallow charms is almost an abstract 
of Lady Susan’s account of her own attractions: 


If Mrs. Gerrarde is not as highly polished as some women 
are, who, perhaps, have had a more enlarged education, 
she makes full amends for it by a perfect good humour, a 
sprightliness always entertaining, and a quickness of 
thought that gives her conversation an air of something 
like wit, and which I dare say passes for the thing itself 
with most people.” 


I was so much indulged in my infant years that I was 
never obliged to attend to anything, & consequently am 
without those accomplishments which are now necessary 
to finish a pretty Woman. Not that I am an advocate for 
the prevailing fashion of acquiring a perfect knowledge 
in the Languages, Arts & Sciences . . . [which] will gain 
a Woman some applause, but will not add one Lover to 
her list. Grace & Manner after all are of the greatest 
importance. . . . If I am vain of anything it is of my elo- 
quence. Consideration & Esteem as surely follow command 
of Language, as Admiration waits on Beauty. And here 
I have opportunity enough for the exercise of my Talent, 
as the chief of my time is spent in Conversation." 


Inasmuch as a complete gallery of unscrupulous widows was 
exhibited to the young Jane Austen in her readings, critics need 
not have felt compelled to posit a live model for Lady Susan. 
But simply indicating the fixity of the character in eighteenth- 
century fiction cannot by itself establish the literary origin of 
Lady Susan. The suspicion of such a source, however, can be 
supported by evidence drawn from the boisterous literary bur- 


12Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph, 4th ed. (London, 1772), I, 268-269. 
13Works of Jane Austen, ed. R. W. Chapman, 3rd ed. (Oxford, 1933-1954), 
VI, 253, 268. All references are to this edition. 
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lesques of Jane Austen’s adolescence. By comparing. certain 
sketches in the earliest of the satires with the later study of the 
Merry Widow, I hope to show that Lady Susan clearly emerges 
as a more skillful, more detailed, and a less extravagant parody 
of the type, but still a parody. 

Many literary widows, especially of the pathetic sort, are spoofed 
in the Juvenilia. The Merry Widow first appears, in Jack and 
Alice, as an alehouse keeper who attempts to settle her niece with 
a young squire. The heroine leaves in search of her intended hus- 
band, and soon comes under the protection of Lady Williams, a 
more dashing widow who sends her protegée to Bath and 
encourages a match with a duke, the customary unwanted — and, 
of course, dissolute — substitute for the desired suitor: “I have 
enquired into his Character & find him to be an unprincipled, 
illiterate Man. Never shall my Lucy be united to such a one! He 
has a princely fortune, which is every day encreasing. How nobly 
will you spend it! what credit will you give him in the eyes of 
all!” (VI, 27). But Lucy is murdered by another rival, leaving 
Lady Williams free to marry her ward’s true love, the young squire. 
In this wild burlesque, then, are the main features of the tradi- 
tional pattern, all foreshadowing Lady Susan’s attempt to foist a 
wealthy, titled fool upon her daughter so that she might herself 
marty the hero. 

An aspect of the type occurs in another early sketch, Sir William 
Montague, in the person of Lady Percival, a “young Widow of 
Quality,” who anticipates Lady Susan’s excursion in the country 
soon after being widowed. Lady Percival promptly ends her 
mourning to become engaged to a squire, just as rapidly breaks 
the engagement when his hunting interferes with the wedding 
plaus, and returns to London. Like Lady Susan and all her other 
sisters, she upholds city manners against the crude ways of the 
country. 

Lady Susan is most clearly prefigured, although in bifurcated 
form, in Lesley Castle. Louisa, the terrible mother and unfaithful 
wife (whose marriage is later annulled), is described by her sister- 
in-law in much the same way that Lady Susan is presented by hers: 


By dint of Perseverance and Application, she [Louisa] 
had at length so thoroughly disguised her natural dis- 
position under a mask of Innocence and Softness, as to 
impose upon every one who had not by a long and con- 
stant intimacy with her discovered her real character. 
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She [Susan] is clever and agreeable, has all that knowl- 
edge of the world which makes conversation easy, & talks 
very well, with a happy command of Language, whi~h 
is too often used I believe to make Black appear Whute. 
She has already persuaded me of her being warmly 
attached to her daughter, tho’ I have so long been con- 
vinced of the contrary. 
(VI, 118 and 251) 


The other half of the complete Merry Widow is the young step- 
mother, also named Lady Susan, who is a widow inasmuch as her 
elderly husband never forsakes the gaming table, thus leaving her 
with full responsibility for the stepdaughters with whom she ruth- 
lessly competes. The emphasis upon the different kinds of beauty 
of the rival ladies suggests the same comparisons later drawn 
between the contrary styles of Frederica and Lady Susan. 

In respect to narrative technique, Lesley Castle resembles the 
epistolary manner of Lady Susan, which has been widely com- 
mended for the brilliance with which it unmasks the widow. In 
Lesley Castle, the rival ladies share the same correspondent, who 
thus receives neatly contrasting views of the same persons and 
events. In Lady Susan, a similar contrast is obtained, first by com- 
paring Lady Susan’s hypocritical professions to her brother-in-law 
with her candid disclosures to her confidante, Mrs. Johnson, and 
then for the rest of the story by pairing Lady Susan’s letters with 
those of her sister-in-law. The first two letters of the narrative 
fully establish the basic joke of this blatant technique of juxta- 
posing true and false motives, or opposed viewpoints. This broad, 
intentionally unsubtle device is on the same level of literary parody 
as the manner of Lady Williams's letter in Jack and Alice, in which 
cant and candor mingle helter-skelter: “It will to be sure be a 
great expence to me, to have you always with me — I shall not 
be able to support it — but what is that in comparison with the 
happiness I shall enjoy in your society?” (VI, 28). 

The incidents, as well as the narrative technique, of Lady Susan 
point far more directly to the earlier satires than to the mature 
novels. The violence and the dastardly vices of the sentimental 
novel which provide the farcical plot of Love and Freindship are 
toned down in Lady Susan, but Lady Susan’s adulterous relation- 
ship with Manwaring, her appropriation of an engaged man for 
Frederica’s sake, her fierce rivalry with her daughter, and 
Frederica’s flight from school, are all examples of the melodramatic 
behavior exploited in Jane Austen’s literary burlesques. Lady 
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Susan’s sneering comment on her confidante’s husband — “too old 
to be agreeable, & too young to die” (VI, 298) — and Mrs. Ver- 
non’s characterization of the sickly, moping Frederica in the terms 
of sentimental fiction — “this ill-xsed Girl, this Heroine in distress!” 
(VI, 290) — are unadulterated specimens of the literary emotional- 
ism satirized throughout the Juvenilia. 

Much of the case for viewing Lady Susan as a parody must rest 
upon a challenge to the position shared by Mrs. Leavis and Pro- 
fessor Mudrick in respect to Lady Susan’s intelligence. To support 
his interpretation of the work, Mudrick presents Lady Susan as an 
“expert at self-analysis,” free of cant or self-deceit (pp. 127-129). 
Mrs. Leavis similarly maintains that the brilliance of Lady Susan, 
the original Mary Crawford, undermines the moral purpose of 
Mansfield Park: 


Lady Susan is the character in the story with the brains, 
and Jane Austen was not the woman to undervalue that 
distinction. . . . The earlier story had the advantage of 
reproducing real life in this respect, where the fascinating 
worldly cousin had the field ‘to herself. All the reality 
remains with Mary Crawford, and Fanny like Edmund 
has no substance, the good cousins are only a stance for 
moral disapproval . . . wisdom, the report of experience, 
will not be smothered, it breaks out in ways calculated to 
defeat hher intentions. 
(p. 285) 


For Mrs. Leavis and for Mudrick — as for most of us, per- 
haps — the deceitful adventuress is the principal attraction of the 
story, but our twentieth-century predilection for the type may 
cause us to overlook the clear indications of the widow's self- 
deceit, miscalculation, and even stupidity. 

To acknowledge the narrative mode of the work is to accept 
Lady Susan’s confessions to Mrs. Johnson, her alter ego, as the 
complete truth as she sees it, without any conscious irony of her 
own. Let us consider, then, Lady Susan’s own account of her 
activities at Manwaring’s house: 


I was determined to be discreet, to bear in mind my being 
only four months a widow, & to be as quiet as pos- 
sible, — & I have been so; My dear Creature, I have 
admitted no one’s attentions but Manwaring’s, I have 
avoided all general flirtation whatever, I have distin- 
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fo weagy no Creature besides of all the Numbers resorting 
ither, except Sir James Martin, on whom I bestowed a 
little notice in order to detach him from Miss Manwaring. 
But if the World could know my motive there, they would 


honour me. 
(VI, 244-245) 


Because of such flagrant behavior in stealing men for her daugh- 
ter and for herself, this “discreet” woman who later complains that 
“those women are inexcusable who forget what is due to them- 
selves & the opinion of the World” (VI, 269), secures her reputa- 
tion as “the most accomplished Coquette in England” (VI, 248). 
Lady Susan even risks an assignation with Manwaring in London, 
which is, naturally, exposed. Can this woman be, as Mudrick 
claims, “a most proper and decorous person, even in her seductions” 
(p. 136)? : 

The consistency with which Lady Susan underestimates her 
effect upon others is also revealed in her astonishment at her 
sister-in-law’s hostility — a hostility for which she unwittingly 
proceeds to furnish all the well-founded motives: 


I wanted her to be delighted at seeing me — I was as 
amiable as possible on the occasion — but all in vain — she 
does not like me. To be sure, when we consider that I did 
take some pains to prevent my Brother-in-law’s marrying 
her, this want of cordiality is not surprising — & yet it 
shows an illiberal & vindictive spirit to resent a project 
which influenced me six years ago, & which never suc- 
ceeded at last. .. . My having prevented [the purchase of 
the family estate], may perhaps have given his wife an 
unfavourable impression — but where there is a disposition 
to dislike a motive will never be wanting. 
(VI, 244 and 250) 


Northrop Frye has observed that the “humorous blocking charac- 
ters of comedy” — to which group Lady Susan belongs — “are 
nearly always impostors, though it is more frequently a lack of 
self-knowledge than simple hypocrisy that characterizes them” 
(p. 172). Lady Susan’s overweening vanity, her complete confi- 
dence in her shrewd manipulation of appearances, and her 
dangerous ignorance of the perceptions and feelings of others, 
all constitute her spectacular self-deception. Reginald replies to 
his father’s warning of Lady Susan’s matrimonial plans by assuring 
him that “to impute such a design to Lady Susan would be taking 
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from her every claim to that excellent understanding which her 
bitterest Enemies have never denied her” (VI, 263), Lady Susan’s 
failure to deserve even that last grudging virtue is borne out pre- 
cisely by her pursuit of such a design. 

Like Jane Austen’s other literary parodies, Lady Susan presents 
a gallery of fictional fools: the scheming widow is actually no 
smarter than Reginald, who is continually made to see black as 
white, or Mrs. Vernon, who in her attempts to rescue her brother 
from the vamp, merely succeeds in accelerating the affair, Critics 
have disengaged Lady Susan from the group of farces to which it 
belongs because they have been misled by its more mature style 
and, principally, by their failure to recognize Jane Austen’s clever 
notion of depicting the Merry Widow, a standard minor figure of 
eighteenth-century fiction, in the major role of an anti-heroine, 
in which her traditional craftiness is exposed as ignorant vanity. 
The softening of the burlesque features—a process obvious in such 
later adolescent works as Lesley Castle and Catherine—has 
endowed the story with greater verisimilitude than the early paro- 
dies, thus leading critics to misconceive the author’s intention and 
to view the “Conclusion,” with its forthright ridicule of 'the epis- 
tolary form, as an unexpectedly satiric element in an otherwise 
straightforward narrative: “This Correspondence, by a meeting 
between some of the Parties & a separation between the others, 
could not, to the great detriment of the Post Office Revenue, be 
continued longer” (VI, 311).** The conclusion is by no means a 
jarring note, but actually a punctuation of the dominant tone of 
Lady Susan, 

The primary purpose of this paper has been tto establish 
the nature of Lady Susan as a composition proceeding from a 
distinctly literary impulse, but a brief glance at the later career 
of the widow in Jane Austen’s novels may allow a concluding 
generalization about her mature craftsmanship. The stock figure 
of the Merry Widow reappears just once, and then only in the 
facile imagination of Emma Woodhouse. When the odious Mrs. 
Elton condescendingly offers Emma an introduction to a Mrs. 
Partridge in Bath, Emma immediately evokes the type in her mind: 
“The idea of her being indebted to Mrs. Elton for what she called 
an introduction—of her going into public under the auspices of a 
friend of Mrs. Elton’s, probably some vulgar, dashing widow, who, 

14Critics who have been disturbed by the “incongruity” of the conclusion 


include Black (p. 106), MacCarthy (p. 251), and Mary Lascelles, Jane 
Austen and Her Art (Oxford, 1939), p. 13. 
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with the help of a boarder, just made shift to live!” (IV, 275-276). 
The three widows who actually do appear in Persuasion, for 
example, are characteristic of Jane Austen’s rejection of the stereo- 
types of the eighteenth-century novel. Lady Russell, in spite of 
all expectations and opportunity, has no designs upon Sir Walter or 
anyone else; Mrs. Clay, the scheming widow, is drawn in complete 
defiance of the elegant conventional type, for in addition to her 
low birth and vulgar manners, she has “freckles, and a projecting 
tooth, and a clumsy wrist” (V, 34); and Mrs. Smith, the impover- 
ished widow who refuses to dwell upon her sorrows, is similarly 
a rejection of ‘the standard pathetic figure of the widow. 

Many of Jane Austen’s themes and characterizations may be 
seen, in part, as reversals or modifications of those older fictional 
modes that she scrutinized so carefully and parodied so joyously. 
The tiresome “sense and sensibility” dichotomy which amuses her 
so much in the Juvenilia (and which informs the conflict between 
Lady Susan and Frederica) is thoroughly transmuted in her ma- 
ture treatment of the theme: Elinor Dashwood is no cool 
abstraction, but, as evinced in the climactic confrontation with 
Willoughby, a “round” character capable of sympathizing with 
other modes of existence. Almost perversely, it would seem, Jane 
Austen determined to transform the customary foil of the eight- 
eenth-century novel into her own kind of heroine. The witty, com- 
mon-sensical friend, whose first significant manifestation in senti- 
mental fiction was probably as Anna Howe in Clarissa, becomes, 
in Elinor, Elizabeth Bennett, and Emma, the major female charac- 
ter of Jane Austen’s novels. So accustomed are we to this distinctive 
kind of heroine that we are caught unawares by a Fanny Price. 
But in her case as well, our awareness of the usual sort of senti- 
mental heroine reveals Fanny to be not a pale, simpering child, 
but a healthy alternative to that self-indulgent moral anarchy 
which Jane Austen’s earliest farces had exposed in the heroines 
of rampant sensibility. 

It is not to deny the individuality and immediacy of Jane 
Austen’s vision to suggest that her concern for exploding literary 
clichés survived her adolescent parodies and penetrated her mature 
creations, In the satires of the apprentice, the total intention is to 
mock the stereotype out of existence; after their banishment, 
characters such as the Merry Widow and the sentimental heroine 
reappear off stage only, as implied contrasts to their more achieved 


counterparts. 
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Arthur Hugh Clough: 
A Hundred Years of Disparagement 


WALTER E. HOUGHTON 


Wuen Geoffrey Tillotson remarked not 
long ago that “when we are concerned with a poet of Clough’s 
status, we are concerned with English poetry,” the readers of the 
Times Literary Supplement on both sides of the Atlantic must 
have been startled and incredulous. For everyone—all but the hand- 
ful of critics described by one exasperated writer as Clougho- 
maniacs—knows that Clough was a failure. Shortly after Tillotson’s 
eccentric judgment, Stephen Spender reaffirmed the conventional 
opinion with a new twist: “In a sense, Matthew Arnold was right 
in saying that Clough was no artist. What he did was create his 
own failure and leave a record of it. He effectively expresses 
ineffectiveness through being ineffective, expresses failure through 
often failing.” In the same year, 1957, Hoxie Fairchild spoke for 
the Victorian scholars: “It is perhaps unfortunate that Arthur Hugh 
Clough chose verse as the vehicle for his perplexities: although he 
desired to write ‘poetry’ he was not sufficiently an artist to be 
much interested in making poems.” 

There is nothing novel about this disparagement, nor about the 
dogmatic and supercilious tone of voice with which it is pro- 
nounced, The same injustice, as I think, has been done to Clough 
from the beginning. Though often praised for a character of great 
beauty and purity, he has suffered, early and late, from the same 
kind of stigma. In the 1860's critics were already deploring the 
“‘wasted genius,’ ‘baffled intellect,’ ‘unfulfilled purpose’ and ‘dis- 
appointed life’ of Mr. Clough.”? Some of them were his friends: 


1Tillotson’s remark appeared in the issue for June 18, 1954, p. 400; the 
Cloughomaniacs in the Saturday Review, LXVI (July 7, 1888), 26; Spender 
in the Sunday Times (London), Nov. 3, 1957, under the ironic title — not 
his own I assume — of “Great Writers Rediscovered”; and Fairchild in his 
chapter on Clough in Religious Trends in English Poetry. Volume IV: 1830- 
1880 (N. Y., 1957), p. 505. Here and throughout this article my quotations 
have been selected to show Clough’s reputation and should not be read as 
summing up a critic’s entire opinion. A list of nearly everything ever written 
about Clough, including letters as well as essays and books, will be found 
in Part III of the forthcoming Bibliography of Arthur Hugh Clough, by the 
present writer in collaboration with Richard M. Gollin and Michael Timko. 

2Reported by J. A. Symonds, “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Fortnightly Review, 
X (Dec. 1868), 589, reprinted in Last and First (London, 1919), p. 65. 
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indeed, perhaps only Lytton Strachey has done more to denigrate 
the man and his poetry than Francis Palgrave, Mrs. Clough, and 


Matthew Armold. 
I 


Tue “Famure” or Cioucn, 1848-1870 


No one for whom a brilliant future was predicted has ever 
deserved the confidence more than Clough, or paid for it more 
dearly. To his teachers and contemporaries he seemed the most 
highly endowed person of his generation, and his combination 
of intellectual gifts and moral qualities pointed to a distinguished 
career. And what had happened? After winning every prize at 
Rugby and the Balliol Scholarship, he “failed,” as he said himself, 
in the Schools, where he received only a second (1841);* in the 
same year lost a Balliol Fellowship; and after being elected at 
Oriel in 1842, a great distinction at the time, was rejected for a 
professorship in Ireland (1847) and for one in Australia (1851); 
resigned hhis Oriel fellowship in 1848, and was forced to resign 
his headship of University Hall in 1852; sought his fortune as 
teacher in America (1852-1853) but did not find it; returned home 
to marry and take a laborious post in the Education Office at 
small pay; and died in 1861] at the age of forty-two. 

Nor did the work he published during his lifetime do anything 
to relieve the embarrassed feeling of his friends that he had failed 
to realize his enormous potentialities—failed, that is to say, to 
realize their enormous predictions. Half a volume of short poems, 
only twenty-nine in all, in Ambarvalia (printed with the mediocre 
verse of Thomas Burbidge in 1849); a narrative poem with the 
uninviting title of The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich (1848) and 
another called “Amours de Voyage,” published only in the Atlantic 
Monthly (1858) and not in England; and apart from some juve- 
nile work in The Rugby Magazine, four poems in periodicals, one 
being “Say not the struggle naught availeth,” but that too buried in 
an American journal—this was the total output. It amounted to 
less than five thousand lines and to only about thirty-five hundred 
published in England. However, when ‘the whole body of Clough’s 
work appeared in 1869, it proved to be almost as large as Arnold's, 
and much larger than Herbert’s or Goldsmith’s or that of half a 


8Tom Arnold, “Arthur Hugh Clough: A Sketch,” Nineteenth Century, 
XLIII (Jan. 1898), 106. 
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dozen other English poets of distinction. Nevertheless, Clough’s 
friends and critics had become so imbued with the notion of his 
“broken life” that they continued to excuse him—or to blame him— 
for the scantiness of his production.‘ 

But the major error was their blindness to the quality of the 
work. While in private Froude was telling Carlyle that Clough’s 
poems might survive “as an evidence of what he might have been,” 
and Carlyle was telling Froude that he had “expected very con- 
siderable things” of “poor Clough,” and Arnold was saying that 
now that “poor Clough” had died, people would stop thinking 
“he never would do anything” and start focussing on “what there 
was of extraordinary promise and interest in him when young, and 
of unique and imposing even as he grew older without fulfilling 
people’s expectations’—while all this was being said, a public 
lament to the same effect was initiated in the journals.’ Black- 
woods thought a higher court of appeal would have to decide 
whether or not Clough’s life had been a failure; the Daily News, 
admitting that his poems were not “what they might have been,” 
found consolation in the fact that they showed “what he might 
have been,” and the Cornhill was quite certain there was “some 
supreme excellence which Clough might have achieved, ought 
to have achieved, but somehow did not,” which made him “one of 
the prospectuses which never become works.”® 


4Henry Sidgwick, Westminster Review, XCII (1869), p. 364, reprinted 
in his Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses (London and N. Y., 1904), p. 61, 
explained that one reason why Clough’s friends tended to dwell on 
“unrealised possibilities” was that “he produced very little.” Cf. Mrs. Clough’s 
“Memoir,” The Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough (2 vols., 
London, 1869), I, 41. 

In the definitive editions, Clough’s Poems, ed. H. F. Lowry, A. L. P. 
Norrington, and F. L. Mulhauser (Oxford, 1951), and the Poetical Works 
of Arnold, ed. C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry (London and N. Y., 1950), I 
find 13,578 lines by Clough and 14,023 by Arnold. At the age of forty-two, 
the age of Clowgh’s death, Arnold had written much less than Clough, viz., 
11,456 lines. 

5J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle. A History of His Life in London, 1834- 
1881 (2 vols., London, 1884), chap. 25, II, 243-244. Strictly speaking, 
Froude’s remarks were made as he was writing, but Carlyle’s were in a reply 
to a letter of Froude’s in 1861 and begin, “I quite agree in what you say.” 
Arnold’s letter to his mother, Nov. 20, 1861, is in The Letters of Matthew 
Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry (London and N. Y., 1932), 
p. 157. 

6W. Lucas Collins, according to “Blackwood’s Contributors’ Book” in the 
National Library of Scotland, in Blackwood’s Magazine, XCII (Nov., 1862), 
586; A. P. Stanley in the Daily News for Jan. 9, 1862, p. 2; the Cornhill 
Magazine, VI (Sept., 1862), 398, is assigned to G. H. Lewes on the Smith, 
Elder publisher’s list. 
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This was the vein expanded and established in the authoritative 
memoirs of Francis Palgrave end Mrs. Clough; and which naturally 
led, in all who admired the man and thought the poetry a failure, 
to the conclusion that his real achievement was not aesthetic but 
moral. “His poems tell us of his perplexities, his divided thoughts, 
his uncertainties; those who remember him will think rather of 
his simple directness of speech and action, the clearness of his 
judgment on any moot point; above all . . . his entire nobleness, 
his utter purity of character.” Palgrave, indeed, praising his beauti- 
fully unselfish life, had already discouraged the potential readers 
of the first edition by adding, “It might be truly said, that he rather 
lived than wrote his poem.”’ 

Arnold himself, for all his greater intelligence, continued the 
strain of apology with a wistful condescension all his own. As he 
concluded his “Last Words” on Homer from the chair of Poetry 
at Oxford, where his voice would carry special authority, he singled 
out “two invaluable literary qualities” that Mr. Clough had 
possessed, but both, it turned out, were moral qualities: the dis- 
interested love of literature and complete freedom from the arts of 
flattery and servility. Of the poetry Arnold would say only that 
phrases from “The Bothie” came back to his ear “with the true 
Homeric ring”! But he added at once: “That in him of which I 
think oftenest is the Homeric simplicity of his literary life.”*® 

It was “Thyrsis,” however, quoted by so many critics, read by 
so many people who knew nothing else about Clough, that spread 
the damaging view of his poetry which is still being repeated: 


It irk’'d him to be here, he could not rest. 
He loved each simple joy the country yields, 


™rs. Clough (cited in n. 4), I, 49. The italics are mine. Palgrave, 
“Memoir” prefixed to Poems (Cambridge and London, 1862), p. xxi. 

Complementing the shift of praise from the poetry to the man is the 
praise of the poetry as history. That line of apologetics received its classic 
statement from James Russell Lowell, “Swinburne’s Tragedies” (1866), My 
Study Windows (N. Y., 1900), p. 211. “We have a foreboding that Clough, 
imperfect as he was in many respects, and dying before he had subdued his 
sensitive temperament to the sterner requirements of his art, will be thought 
a hundred years hence to have been the truest expression in verse of the 
moral and intellectual tendencies, the doubt and struggle towards settled 
convictions, of the period in which he lived.” 

Henry Sidgwick, Miscellaneous Essays (cited in n. 4), p. 61, remarked 
that the tone which many of his friends “have adopted in speaking of the 
author and his writings has, though partly the result, been also partly the 
cause of the slow growth of their popularity.” 

8On the Study of Celtic Literature and On Translating Homer (N. Y., 
1883), p. 300. 
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He loved his mates; but yet he could not keep, 
For that a shadow lourd on the fields, 
Here with the shepherds and the silly sheep. 
Some life of men unblest 
He knew, which made him droop, and fill’d his head. 
He went; his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground; 
He could not wait their passing, he is dead. 
(lines 41-50) 


But Thyrsis never more we swains shall see; 
See him come back, and cut a smoother reed, 
And blow a strain the world at last shall heed—— 
(lines 77-79) 


And this rude Cumner ground, 
Its fir-topped Hurst, its farms, its quiet fields, 
Here cam’st thou in thy jocund youthful time, 
Here was thine height of strength, thy golden prime! . . . 


What though the music of thy rustic flute 
Kept not for long its happy, country tone; 
Lost it too soon, and learnt a stormy note 
Of men contention-tost, of men who groan, 
Which task’d thy pipe too sore, and tired thy throat — 
It fail’d, and thou wast mute! 
(lines 216-219, 221-226) 


It is hard to imagine anything more misleading. In his “jocund” 
youth at Oxford Clough attained his greatest artistic strength; but 
unfortunately his knowledge of men unblest (the suffering and 
oppression of the poor) made his spirits droop, and therefore he 
left the quadrangles and the Cumner Hills; whereupon his piping 
took a troubled sound of men contention-tost which was ‘too much 
for his poetic gift; with the result that it failed and he became 
silent; but if only he could return to the Oxford countryside, he 
would sing more smoothly and then the world would listen. Any- 
one who has read the troubled and satiric poetry Clough wrote at 
Oxford or who knows that most of his verse—and almost all that 
makes him a distinguished poet—was written after he left Oxford, 
can only feel astonished by this distortion of the record, and dis- 
mayed that “Thyrsis” should have been a major vehicle of Clough’s 
reputation. 

It is true that in private Arnold admitted there was much in 
Clough “which one cannot deal with in this way,” so much that 
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he would not send the poem to Clough’s wife. “Still,” he added, 
“Clough had this idyllic side, too; to deal with this suited my 
desire to deal again with that Cumner country.”® 

That is half the explanation. Amold wanted to write “The 
Scholar Gipsy, Part II.” He did not want to write about Clough. 
And he never would have done so had his conscience let him alone, 
but some tribute of some sort had to be written by Clough’s closest 
friend and fellow-poet. The new “Scholar Gipsy” would have to 
be a pastoral elegy. That convention, of course, has freedoms and 
demands which absolve the poet from any strict adherence to 
biography. But even within the pattern, Arnold could have treated 
Clough more fairly, and he would have done so if he had liked 


the pvetry. 
II 


Was CLoucH AN ARTIST? 


Implicit in all the talk about failure is the basic assumption that 
Clough was not really an artist and that barring a few poems, his 
work was second-rate. Before 1930 we can count the critics who 
praised his poetry as poetry on our fingers. The common charges 
were drawn up as early as 1849 in a review of Ambarvalia: 
“Especially in Mr. Clough’s half of the book there is often an 
obscurity of thought, and a careless roughness of form, which more 
time spent in polishing, and more exertion given to throwing his 
thoughts into a concrete and truly imaginative form, might easily 
have remedied”; which leads, naturally enough, to the conclusion 
that “he is meant to be an earnest thinker and prose writer upon 
some of the deepest questions of our day.”*° Palgrave made it 
official in his “Memoir” of 1862: “Viewed critically, Clough’s work 
[“The Bothie”] is wanting in art; the language and the thought are 
often unequal and incomplete; the poetical fusion into a har- 
monious whole, imperfect. Here, and in his other writings, one 
feels a doubt whether in verse he chose the right vehicle, the truly 
natural mode of utterance.” 


9C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry, The Poetry of Matthew Arnold: A Com- 
mentary (London and N. Y., 1940), p. 216. 

10Fraser’s Magazine, XXXIX (May, 1849), 580-581, the author of which 
was probably John Conington: see Charles Kingsley, Letters and Memories of 
His Life, edited by his wife (2 vols., London, 1877), I, 191. 

11Po9ems (1862), p. xi. Cf. the very first public notice, a review of “The 
Bothie” in the Spectator, XXI (Dec. 2, 1848), 1166, dismissing the poem 
as “prosaic verse”; and the Saturday Review, XII (Nov. 30, 1861), 564. 
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In the meanwhile, this decisive criticism, that his form was 
inadequate (the reproach of obscurity is less common and less 
peculiar to Clough) was privately made by Arnold in letters to 
Clough written in 1848-1849 and publicly made, so to speak, in 
1932 when their publication reinforced the old contention with 
the weight of his authority. The crucial passages are these: 


A growing sense of the deficiency of the beautiful in your 
poems, and of this alone being properly poetical as dis- 
tinguished from rhetorical, devotional or metaphysical, 
made me speak as I did. . . . No—I doubt your being an 
artist: but have you read Novalis? He certainly is not one 
either: but in the way of direct communication, insight, 
and report, his tendency has often reminded me of yours. 


Many persons with far lower gifts than yours yet seem to 
find their natural mode of expression in poetry, and tho: 
the contents may not be very valuable they appeal with 
justice from the judgement of the mere thinker to the 
world’s general appreciation of naturalness—i.e.—an abso- 
lute propriety—of form, as the sole necessary of Poetry 
as such: whereas the greatest wealth and depth of matter 
is merely a superfluity in the Poet as such... . 


I often think that even a slight gift of poetical expression 
which in a common person might have developed itself 
easily and naturally, is overlaid and crushed in a profound 
thinker so as to be of no use to him to help him to express 
himself. —The trying to go into and to the bottom of an 
object instead of grouping objects is as fatal ‘to the sen- 
suousness of poetry as the mere painting . . . is to its airy 
and rapidly moving life. . . . 


Consider whether you attain the beautiful, and whether 


your product gives PLEASURE, not excites curiosity and 
reflexion. . . .” 


In short, Clough was not an artist because he was mainly occu- 
pied with ideas as such and getting them expressed directly or 
rhetorically, as in philosophical essays or public speeches, whereas 
the artist is concerned above all with form—grouping objects into 
a unified pattern and finding the precise words that will articulate 
them, through sound as well as sense; and because his poetry is not 


talking of “the obscurity of the thoughts,” the “crabbed language,” and 
the lack of genius needed to give his ideas “intelligible and attractive versifi- 
cation.” 

122 etters (cited in n. 5), pp. 66, 98-99. 
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beautiful. No one would claim that the charge was without founda- 
tion, but even a glance at Clough’s criticism is enough to make 
one suspicious. For it was Clough who censured Browning for his 
“reckless, de-composite manner—dashing at anything and insisting 
that it would do,” and Whitman for tapping the tree and not leav- 
ing it “to bear flower and fruit in perfect form as it should.”** That 
is the language of an artist. Did Clough forget it when he started 
to write? 


In the place of honor at the close of his section in Ambarvalia, 
Clough printed a poem that shows at once his characteristic 
achievement in the intellectual lyric. The subject is the Victorian 
discovery that the new science was demanding empirical explana- 
tions of phenomena hitherto based on intuitive insight or tradi- 
tional authority, and that these explanations could be destructive 
of values inherent in the older view. In the present case the 
example is the poetic imagination: 


Is it true, ye gods, who treat us 

As the gambling fool is treated, 

O ye, who ever cheat us, 

And let us feel we're cheated! 

Is it true that poetical power, 5 
The gift of heaven, the dower 

Of Apollo and the Nine, 

The inborn sense, “the vision and the faculty divine,” 
All we glorify and bless 

In our rapturous exaltation, 10 
All invention, and creation, 

Exuberance of fancy, and sublime imagination, 
Alla aly fame is built on, 

The fame of Shakespeare, Milton, 

Of Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, 15 
Is in reason’s grave precision, 

Nothing more, nothing less, 

Than a peculiar conformation, 

Constitution, and condition 

Of the brain and of the belly? 20 
Is it true, ye gods who cheat us? 

And that’s the way ye treat us? 


Oh say it, all who think it, 
Look straight, and never blink it! 


18The Correspondence of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. F. L. Mubhauser (2 
vols., Oxford, 1957), 1, 514, 520. 
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If it is so, let it be so, 25 
And we will all agree so; 

But the plot has counterplot, 

It may be, and yet be not.’* 


On a logical structure which is remarkably faithful to the “facts” 
as they then appeared (science might, or might not, be telling the 
truth), Clough has brought together a wide range of emotional 
response: the bitterness of feeling he has been cheated into an 
idealistic view of poetical power, the excitement of contemplating 
the soaring imagination and the glories of fame (the roll-call of 
names turns the poets into heroes), the incredulous and ex- 
asperated disillusionment, passing again into the initial bitterness 
(lines 21-22), and finally the sudden gravity of judicial detach- 
ment and summation in which the determination to face the worst 
is juxtaposed against the possibility that all may yet be well. 

To express such a complex reaction, Clough had to use the 
poetic medium with skill. The piling up of appositions to “poetical 
power” as its glories are enumerated, and thereby holding back 
the main verb “is,” produces a mounting effect in speed and pitch 
until at line 16, as the grammatical conclusion—and the contrary 
truth—begin to emerge, the voice starts falling and slowing until it 
reaches the end of line 20 with disgusted finality. This impas- 
sioned reversal is underlined by the use of rhyme to sharpen 
the contrast: “All we glorify and bless . . . / Nothing more, nothing 
less”; and the imagination on which was built the fame “Of Words- 
worth, Byron, Shelley,” nothing but a condition “Of the brain and 
of the belly.” Indeed, even the “b” alliteration has this effect of 
bathos: all we bless, all fame is built on, the fame of Byron — 
nothing but the physical action of brain and belly. In the final b’s 
the imitation is expressive. The use of a vulgar word like “belly” 
in a lyric poem of 1842 is amazing. It testifies to Clough’s insis- 
tence on absolute fidelity to his inner feelings, regardless of 
literary fashions. Besides the striking reductions of what had been 
thought divine (lines 6-9) to the level of the animal, the word 
carries just the right tone of outraged disillusion. 

Everywhere the diction is simple, clear, and technically precise. 
Clough meant brain, not mind; he wanted conformation and con- 
stitution and condition; ‘he allowed for both invention and creation; 
he chose five poets that represented almost the full range of Eng- 
lish poetry; he spoke of gods (whatever ones there be), not of 


14Poems (cited in n. 4), pp. 43-44. 
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God. This exact and often abstract language is conspicuous in the 
final lines, along with other characteristic techniques—the dialecti- 
cal movement, the studied use of antithesis, the employment of 
rhyme and alliteration for sharper communication rather than musi- 
cal effect (the “b” alliteration in “never blink it” is a functional 
link back to line 20), and the lack of imagery, giving what he does 
use added force. 

This is the intellectual lyric at its best, written by a master of 
“truly imaginative form.” Indeed, we can adopt Arnold’s own 
critical test and say that here we see “the true artist’s fine passion 
for the correct use and consummate management of words.”!® But 
the use and management are fundamentally neoclassical. Clough 
built his style on the model of Dryden, modified by Wordsworth, 
and then felt the influence of Browning’s realistic and dramatic 


manner. 


Ill 


VICTORIAN PRECONCEPTIONS 


Since Clough succeeded equally well in half of his shorter poems, 
the denial of this being an artist must have arisen from something 
more basic than the charge of inadaquate form, from something 
only half-realized, because never clearly formulated in Victorian 
criticism, about the very nature of poetry—something covered, 
however loosely, by the charge that his poetry lacked “beauty.” 
For plainly and in various ways, Clough’s poems failed to meet 
the preconceived notions of what poetry should be, not only in 
his own time but through the later Victorian and Georgian periods. 
Only today, when these preconceptions are being challenged, have 
we begun to look at his work with open minds. Yet even now, in 
the very period that has revived the work of Donne and Dryden 
and praised the satire of Byron, most critics remain oblivious to 
a poetry that follows on lines those men laid down. For with 
Clough’s usual bad luck, the advantage of a new age sympathetic 
with his art has been offset by the long habit of disparagement 
and the influence of Arnold’s letters. 

To begin with the broadest definition, the Victorians wanted 
poetry to be “poetic.” Under Romantic influence they associated 
the word with sensuous diction and imagery, an affective rhythm 


15Essays in Criticism, Second Series (London, 1891), p. 175, in the essay 
on Byron. 
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that was melodic, and a syntax sufficiently straightforward to make 
the verse understandable at one reading. They thought that poetry 
should be simple, sensuous and, if not always passionate, at any 
rate emotional.’* It might, of course, contain ideas, but it should 
not be “intellectual”: it should not be witty or dialectical or diffi- 
cult. It should express “states of feeling” or of “thought coloured 
by feeling, under the excitement of beauty.”?’ Its ideal form, there- 
fore—the form best representing its character—was the lyric. Brown- 
ing is a striking exception but Browning was never recognized 
by the older Victorians; his vogue came in the seventies and 
eighties. 

This definition of poetry can be sharpened and historically 
placed by remembering the dichotomy that first appeared, I think, 
in Addison’s famous essay on genius. There the natural genius, 
relying on his own inspiration (Shakespeare), was differentiated 
from the artificial genius who knew his classics and followed the 
“rules” (Milton). This distinction passed through various meta- 
morphoses until it emerged, in a final and influential form, in the 
Biographia Literaria (1817). The difference emphasized by Cole- 
ridge was that between a “poetic” or “organic” structure, analogous 
to the creation of nature, in which the several parts were blended 
and fused, each into each, “by that synthetic and magical power .. . 
imagination,” and a “prosaic” or “inorganic” structure where they 
were related but discrete, and bound together by the fancy, which 
is the intellectual faculty of choice and control. The former was 
the work of genius, the latter merely of talent. Though in theory 
this allowed for two kinds of poetry—and Coleridge once admitted 
that “with the presumption of youth” he had undervalued the kind 
of poetry written by the neoclassical school and “withheld from 
its masters the legitimate name of poets’—nevertheless he often 
spoke as though romantic, imaginative art were alone worthy of 


16Jn “Emerson,” Discourses in America (London, 1885), p. 154, Arnold 
specifically adopted Milton’s principle “that poetry ought to be simple, 
sensuous, impassioned.” 

17], S. Mill, describing what he admired in Wordsworth, Autobiography, 
ed. Harold Laski (London, 1924), p. 125. Cf. his statement in “What is 
Poetry?” Early Essays, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (London, 1897), pp. 208-209: 
“Poetry is feeling, confessing itself to itself in moments of solitude, and 
embodying itself in symbols, which are the nearest possible representations 
of the feeling in the exact shape in which it exists in the poet’s mind.” This 
is almost exactly the line adopted by Arthur Henry Hallam in the review 
of Tennyson called “On Some of the Characteristics of Modern Poetry” (1831), 
reprinted in The Writings of Arthur Hallam, ed. T. H. Vail Motter (N. Y. and 
London, 1943): see especially, pp. 184-195. 
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the name. “A poem of any length,” he said, “neither can be, or 
ought to be, all poetry,” which is to say that elements of analytic 
or “prose” structure will be present in passages which have been 
“preserved in keeping with the poetry” by “a studied selection and 
artificial arrangement.” Remarks of this kind led Victorian disciple 
critics like Julius Hare to assume that all true works of art had the 
organic type of structure. Poems that did not were not poetry; they 
were verse.*® 


This too, and perhaps under the same influence, is the principle 
adopted by Arnold. In, a well-known passage of his essay on Gray 
he spoke of “the poetic language of our eighteenth century” being 
in general “language merely recalling the object, as the common 
language of prose does,” that is to say, referring to it rather than 
giving its impact on the poet's sensibility. “The evolution of the 
poetry of our eighteenth century,” he continued, “is . . . intellectual; 
it proceeds by ratiocination, antithesis, ingenious turns and con- 
ceits. This poetry is often eloquent, and always, in the hands of 
such masters as Dryden and Pope, clever; but it does not take 
us much below the surface of things, it does not give us the emo- 
tion of seeing things in their truth and beauty.” It is not “the 
language of genuine poetry.” Consequently, as he says elsewhere, 
“Dryden and Pope are not classics of our poetry, they are classics 
of our prose.”?® 


We scarcely need to know that Clough was working within the 
neoclassical tradition to recognize the connection between these 
passages and Arnold’s criticism of his poetry. For Clough’s work 
is also too intellectual in content and method, too lacking in 
sensuousness, and therefore deficient in beauty. And if Arnold 
denies that Dryden is a true poet, no wonder he doubts that Clough 
is a true artist. “The difference between genuine poetry and the 
poetry of Dryden, Pope, and all their school, is briefly this: their 
poeiry is conceived and composed in their wits, genuine poetry 
is conceived and composed in the soul.” Or in Coleridge’s terms, 


18Addison’s essay is in the Spectator, No. 160, Sept. 3, 1711. For Coleridge 
I am using the Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (2 vols., Oxford, 1907), 
chaps. 1-2, 4, the end of 13, and 14-15, and quoting I, 11; II, 11 and 12. 
Robert O. Preyer, “Julius Hare and Coleridgean Criticism,” Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, XV (1957), 449-460, provides an interesting 
view of Victorian aesthetics from a novel source. I am indebted to his sum- 
mary of Coleridge’s theory, pp. 454-455. 

19*Thomas Gray” and “The Study of Poetry,” Essays (cited in n. 15), 
pp. 95-96, 41-42. 
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their “poetry” is composed by the fancy, genuine poetry (romantic 
—symbolist poetry) by the imagination.”° 

Think of a Victorian with preconceptions like these opening 
Clough’s poems and reading “Is it true, ye gods” or the conclusion 
of “Look you, my simple friend.” 


And can it be, you ask me, that a man, 
With the strong arm, the cunning faculties, 
And keenest forethought gifted, and, within, 
Longings unspeakable, the lingering echoes 
Responsive to the still-stili-calling voice 

Of God Most High,—should disregard all these, 
And half-employ all those for such an aim 
As the light sympathy of successful wit, 
Vain titillation of a moment’s praise? 

Why, so is good no longer good, but crime 
Our truest, best advantage, since it lifts us 
Out of the stifling gas of men’s opinion 

Into the vital atmosphere of Truth, 

Where He again is visible, tho’ in anger.” 


How could we expect a reader in 1849 to appreciate an idiom and 
rhythm so far from “poetic,” a diction so logically precise and so 
lacking in sensuous connotation, a ratiocinative evolution demand- 
ing close attention to the syntax (and probably a second reading 
to grasp the antecedents of “these” and “those” and the force of 
the antithesis), and least of all the final touch of paradoxical wit 
when crime is made a means to the recovery of God? Though any 
one or even two of these liabilities could have been tolerated and 
all can be found, at one point or another, in Victorian verse, it is 
their combination in Clough, it is the whole intellectual and non- 
“poetic” cast of his work, that is largely responsible for making 
his poetry seem devoid of art. 


But not entirely. Before the seventies and eighties it was not 
enough for a poet to be “poetic.” He had also to be a prophet. 
This too was partly a Romantic inheritance, from Wordsworth and 
Shelley especially; and then, starting in the early thirties with the 
pronouncements of Carlyle, Henry Taylor, and the Cambridge 
Apostles, it became a platitude to say that in an age when tradi- 


20Arold, Essays, p. 95; and on p. 39 he brings in the imagination by say- 
ing that in the eighteenth century a fit prose could not be established “with- 
out some touch of frost to the imaginative life of the soul.” 

21Poems, pp. 25-26. 
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tional creeds were shaky or crumbling and a new democracy was 
emerging, the poet was a priest whose bounden duty it was “by 
wise teaching [to] guide the souls of men.”** Certainly is was not 
his duty to stand indecisive between opposite theories, still less 
to pour out the worry and dismay already too much felt in the 
face of science, biblical criticism, and the increasingly secular and 
commercial atmosphere of the nineteenth century. Rather, he 
should “enter deeply into the struggles of his own time, and do his 
utmost to raise men out of confusion and dissonance into harmony 
and order.”** To do this, a poet might instruct by preaching doc- 
trine, or he might, more commonly, create an ideal image of nature 
or of man that would quicken the moral sensibility and at the 
same time dissipate the doubt and depression: he was, in Arnold's 
phrase from the central document, the Preface to his Poems of 
1853, to “inspirit and rejoice.” A generation earlier his famous 
father had advocated the same theory of poetry: 


Our common temper . . . which is but too generally cold, 
and selfish, and worldly, is altogether unpoetical; but let 

ing occur to put us above ourselves, anything to 
awaken our devotion, our admiration, or our love—any 
danger to call forth our courage, any distress to awaken 
our pity, any great emergency to demand the sacrifice of 
our own comfort, or interest, or credit, for the sake of 
others, then we experience for the time a poetical temper, 
and poetical feelings; for the very essence of poetry is, 
that it exalts and ennobles us, and puts us into a higher 
state of mind than that which we are commonly living in. 


A few years later Frederick Rogers, the friend of Newman, 
developed this aesthetic in another form. “A poetical way of view- 
ing things,” he wrote, “is that which is opposed to a matter-of-fact 
one; it is poetical so far as it does not rest in the mere phenomena 
which it handles, but aims at informing them with. something 
spiritual, ideal, unearthly.” Consequently, “the poetical element” 
that distinguishes characters like Hamlet, Miranda, Shylock, or 
Caliban from the “prose” characters of Jane Austen is the “glowing 


22See my Victorian Frame of Mind, 1830-1870 (New Haven, 1957), pp. 
152-154, and cf. pp. 101-102, 227-228, 247. Henry Taylor’s Preface to Philip 
van Artevelde appeared in 1834. The quotation is from Carlyle’s important 
lecture, “The Hero as Man of Letters,” On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the 
Heroic in History (1841), in the Centenary Edition (London, 1897), p. 162. 

283Daniel Macmillan in a letter to George Brimley, Feb. 24, 1855, quoted 
in Thomas Hughes, Memoir of Daniel Macmillan (London, 1882), p. 256. 
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elevation of tone which runs alike through all, and seems alike 
to lift us off the ground and make us tread in air. . . . Poetry is 
essentially an aspiration.”* 

This conception, reinforced by the desire for positive and hopeful 
attitudes, created the Victorian prejudice against literature that 
was “negative” or depressing. An artist was not to criticize any- 
thing that was not patently evil; he was not to be realistic if that 
meant exposing the darker sides of human nature; and he was not, 
of course, to be a pessimist—certainly not if he were a poet. The 
threshold of tolerance was lower in fiction, but Matthew Arnold, 
besides finding Wordsworth’s view of life “healthful and true, 
whereas Leopardi’s pessimism is not,” thought Flaubert inferior 
to George Sand because in him the ideal has ceased, the lyric 
vein dried up (the atmosphere of Madame Bovary is one of “bit- 
terness, irony, impotence; not a personage in the book to rejoice 
or console us”), and regretted the publication of Dowden’s Shelley 
because, by revealing the seamy side of his life, it has tarnished 
our former image of the “delightful” Shelley, the “ideal” Shelley, 
the “beautiful and lovable Shelley.”*> When the master critic talked 
this way, woe to the poet who wrote in a critical, realistic, or 
melancholy temper. Poor Clough! In some lines from “Dipsychus” 
we seem to hear him speaking to his age: 


Better it were, thou sayest, to consent... 
Close up clear eyes, and call the unstable sure, 
The unlovely lovely, and the filthy pure; 

In self-belyings, self-deceivings roll, 

And lose in Action, Passion, Talk, the soul. 


Nay, better far to mark off thus much air 

And call it heaven, place bliss and glory there; 
Fix perfect homes in the unsubstantial sky, 

And say, what is not, will be by-and-by; 
What here exists not, must exist elsewhere. 
But play no tricks upon thy soul, O man; 

Let fact be fact, and life the thing it can.’ 


24Thomas Arnold, Preface to Poetry of Common Life (1831), reprinted 
in his Miscellaneous Works (London, 1845), p. 253; Rogers, the British 
Critic, XXIV (1838), 277-278. The attribution of this essay to Rogers is made 
by Clough, Correspondence, I, 85. 

25Essays (cited in n. 15), pp. 192, 253 and 276, 213 and 245, from the 
essays on Byron, Tolstoi, and Shelley. The general subject is treated in a 
section of my book called “Moral Optimism,” pp. 297-304; and cf. another on 
Victorian evasion, pp. 413-424. 

26“Dipsychus,” scene IV, Poems, p. 241. Cf. his “Review of Some Poems 
by Alexander Smith and Matthew Arnold,” Poems and Prose Remains, I, 361, 
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Many of Clough’s virtues from our point of view—the realism 
and the skepticism, the refusal of evasion, the recognition of ambi- 
valence, the strain of irony and ridicule, sometimes of bitter sar- 
casm, and the subtle exploration of the doubt, frustration, and 
despair that swept through the Victorian mind—these virtues, under 
the prevailing conditions of taste, became liabilities. Nor was his 
“plain” style, based on the idioms and rhythms of living speech, 
any recommendation. Try as he might—and he did try, since he 
was only partly in revolt against Victorian poetics, and only partly 
aware of his revolt—Clough simply could not, like Tennyson, sub- 
mit to “the requirements of the age.” Some of his work is sensuous, 
even sentimental, and some of it prophetic, but most of it was 
broadcast on a wave length for which there was no adequate 
receiver before the 1930's. 

The contemporary distaste for his particular virtues colors the 
apologetics of his friends. Mrs. Clough, in the widely read 
“Memoir” of 1869, was happy to report that after his marriage 
“the humour which in solitude had been inclined to take the hue 
of irony and sarcasm, now found its natural and healthy outlet”; 
and that since his thought was passinz from the speculative to 
the constructive stage, “he would have expressed his mature con- 
victions in works of a more positive and substantial kind.”?" In the 
contemporary reviews, the standard pattern was to praise “The 
Bothie” as the work in which Clougii syproached “most nearly to 
that realisation of the joy and beauty of life” which critics feel is 
an “essential feature of true poetry,” and then to see deterioration 
in its great successors. The “Amours de Voyage” lacks “the healthy 
tone and sunny cheerfulness of ‘The Bothie.’” Its power is “the 
power of insight into the under-side of human nature—into the 
doubts, weakness, and self-deception which underlie that aspect 
of things on which it is most pleasant, and perhaps most profitable, 
to dwell. There is often a jar produced on the feeling of the reader 
by some bitter or weary expression of despondency or self-dis- 
trust.” The ending, in which the lovers separate and do not marry 
like good Victorians and live happily ever after, could be shocking 
even to an admirer of Clough like Emerson. And the ending of 


where he pleads for poetry not to “content itself merely with talking of what 
may be better elsewhere, but seek also to deal with what is here”; that is, 
with those “positive matters of fact, which people, who are not verse-writers, 
are obliged to have to do with.” 

27™Memoir,” Poems and Prose Remains, I, 44-45. The italics are mine. 
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“Dipsychus,” with the submission of the idealist to the hard 
demands of the world, was “no conclusion fitted to satisfy either 
the artist or the moralist, and, after a series of powerful but dis- 
cordant utterances, leaves a sense of deep dissatisfaction behind.” 
So it does, and in one meaning of the word, was meant to.”* 


in this aesthetic milieu the place of satire is obvious: it has no 
place—not in poetry. A Victorian novelist might be a satirist (or to 
speak more precisely, he might combine satire with love and 
pathos) but not a Victorian poet; for once the Poet-Prophet 
donned his singing robes, he was committed to beautiful or exalted 
themes and a lofty style. Indeed, Victorian taste was not prepared 
to consider satire a significant form of art in any medium. The 
general aura of optimism, the sentimental stress on the goodness 
of human nature and the virtues of sympathy and benevolence, 
along with the concomitant dislike for critical, mocking, or pessi- 
mistic attitudes, combined to make the writing of satire difficult 
and the reputation of a satirist dubious. One Victorian, speaking 
in the very decade when Clough’s satires were published, thought 
it was vain to expect a “History of Satirical Literature,” much as 
it was needed, “during the ascendancy of the prevailing taste for 
twaddle,” and felt that he had to begin his sketch of the subject 
with a defence of the form because “we are all so sham-amiable 
in these ‘gushing’ days.”?° 

There was nothing “sham-amiable” about Arnold, but also 
nothing in his aesthetics to surprise us by the omission, in the sum- 
mary estimates of Dryden and Pope, of any reference to their 
satires; and though he praised Byron’s personality for “its ever- 


28The first and last quotations are from the Guardian for Oct. 6, 1869, 
pp. 1111-1112; the middle one is from the North British Review, XXXVII 
(1862), 340-341, attributed to W. Y. Sellar by H. F. Lowry (cited in n. 5), 
p. 96. Emerson’s blunder is in Clough’s Correspondence, II, 548. J. A. 
Symonds, Last and First, p. 107, asked, “Ought a poet not rather to lead the 
world, and to show the ultimate truth, than to represent the waverings of a 
discontented spirit ill at ease?” 

29James Hannay, “The Literature of Satire,” Temple Bar, XXII (1868), 
190. The background of the anti-satiric influences mentioned can be found 
in my book: pp. 273-281 on “Sympathy and Benevolence” and pp. 416-419 
on the goodness of human nature. In Hannay’s book, Satire and Satirists 
(1854; N. Y., 1855), he says, p. 229, “We are told sometimes, that the day 
of Satire is past; that literature is disgraced by such fighting; and that we 
must all be friendly, and peaceable, and respectable.” He goes on to protest 
(p. 231) against “the nonsense about the blackness and morbidity of the 
satirist,” but his own reply, significantly enough, iis to argue that for the most 
part satirists are “kindly, and good, and warm-hearted men.” 
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welling force, its satire, its energy,” what he had in mind was 
Byron’s fine attack on the corruptions of the old order rather than 
the artistic quality of his satire as such. Nor was he attracted to 
comedy. He wrote of Moliére: 


But he is a comic poet. Why? Had he no seriousness and 
depth of nature? He had profound seriousness. And would 
not a dramatic poet with this depth of nature be a 
tragedian if he could? Of course he would. . . . Tragedy 
breasts the pressure of life. Comedy eludes it, half lib- 
erates itself se it by irony. . .. Comedy, too, escapes... 
the test of entire seriousness, it remains, by the law of its 
being, in a region of comparative lightness and of irony. 


But, alas, the characters of Claude in “Amours de Voyage” and 
the Spirit in “Dipsychus” are masterpieces of comic art, with the 
Scotch Lords and Oxford undergraduates of “The Bothie” less 
subtle but equally deft achievements in the same mode. And 
Clough’s greatest gift as an artist, matched by no other Victorian 
poet and perhaps only by Henry James among the novelists, was 
irony. It is hardly surprising, then, that Arnold spoke unfavorably 
of both the Scotch and Roman poems, and would probably have 
disliked “Dipsychus.” But Chaucer, too, we remember, as well as 
Burns, failed to meet the test of high seriousness.*° 

Laughter and humor were all very well in their proper place 
(light verse, light opera, and the novel) and if they were clearly 
innocent. Otherwise not. J. M. Robertson, the first critic to recog- 
nize the sophisticated art of Clough’s longer poems, was careful to 
explain that he praised them as fiction. Because they were pervaded 
by humor, they were “not to be classed as poetry proper,” if indeed 
they were “to be called poetry at all.” But what if the humor were 
tainted, if comedy dealt lightly with anything evil, or laughed at 
something noble or sacred? That was “levity,” and levity was some- 
thing Queen Victoria found “not amusing” and Amiold’s father 
checked immediately with “startling earnestness.” Evangelical 
morality and the cult of enthusiasm (for what is beautiful and 
heroic) combined to make the alliance of levity and seriousness, 
common enough in seventeenth- and twentieth-century poetry, 
simply impossible. When Blanche Smith was shocked to find, on 


30Arnold’s “The French Play in London” (1879), is in his Irish Essays, 
in Mixed Essays, Irish Essays, and Others (N. Y., 1896), pp. 440-441. The 
other remarks are in “Byron” and “The Study of Poetry,” Essays (cited in 
n. 15), pp. 197, 34, 49. His poor opinion of Clough’s long poems is in 
Letters to Clough, pp. 95, 132, 147. 
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reading “Dipsychus,” “that good men were so rough and coarse” 
(so shocked she wished the world had been made “all women”) 
and even George Eliot was disturbed by any laughter directed at 
any “sacred, heroic, and pathetic theme which serves to make up 
the treasure of human admiration, hope, and love,” Clough, to say 
the least, was at some disadvantage. One intelligent reader was 
emberrassed because Claude did not reflect “in a very dignified or 
heroic manner.” This was the euphemism of a friend. The manner 
was anti-heroic.** 

It should not be supposed that there were no critics, let alone 
readers, able to transcend the limiting criteria of Victorian taste. 
Walter Bagehot, R. H. Hutton, J. A. Symonds, and Henry Sidgwick 
produced a body of perceptive criticism in the 1860's that is still 
superior to anything else one can read about Clough. But the task 
of establishing a tradition of balance and insight was beyond their 
powers. The odds against it were enormous. For no other Victorian 
poet ran foul of contemporary taste at so many points (and I have 
not mentioned how his English hexameters outraged ears that were 
too much tuned to the Latin metre); let alone the fact that all 
the other critics, including Arnold himself, were talking failure: 
criticizing the poetry, or praising the man instead, or if defending 
the poetry, defending it as history.** 


IV 
Tue Napm or 1870-1930 


Through the next sixty years J. M. Robertson was the sole excep- 
tion of any weight to the repetition of the old complaints. Indeed, 


31Robertson, “Clough” (1887), New Essays towards a Critical Method 
(London and N. Y., 1897), pp. 308-309. Blanche Smith is quoted in 
Clough’s Correspondence, TI, 402n. “The Bothie” was sharply censured at 
Oxford, according to Clough (Correspondence, I, 240), for being “indecent 
and profane.” George Eliot’s “Debasing the Moral Currency” was published 
in Impressions of Theophrastus Such (1879). The friend was Walter Bagehot, 
in his essay on Clough (1862), Literary Studies (3 vols., London, 1898), 
II, 275. 

82Bagehot, Symonds, and Sidgwick are cited in notes 31, 2, and 4. ‘Hutton’s 
first essay is in the Spectator, XXXIV (Nov. 23, 1861), 1285-1286, his fourth 
and most important, XLII (Sept. 11, 1869), 1073-1075, reprinted in his 
Literary Essays (London, 1871). William Whewell, “English Hexameters,” 
Macmillan’s Magazine, V (1862), 488. is a good example of the hostility on 
grounds of metrics. Many lines in “The Bothie” are “of a most barbarous and 
dissonant kind, suggested apparently by the author's love of the grotesque.” 
A writer in the Quarterly Review, CXXVI (1869), 352, thought that the 
hexameters had definitely hindered the popularity of “The Bothie” and 
“Amours de Voyage.” The article is assigned to J. R. Mozley on Murray’s 
“Register of Contributors to the Quarterly Review.” 
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as the aesthetic movement developed, looking back to Keats, 
Shelley, and the early Tennyson for artistic ideals, and creating a 
poetry permeated by Greek and Medieval reconstructions, where 
the form was highly wrought and delicate, and stressed at the 
expense of content, Clough’s reputation was bound to decline. 
And it was further weakened in a period when agnosticism first 
became common enough and acceptable enough to make religious 
distress seem silly or cowardly. J. A. Symonds was dead right when 
he realized in 1868 that ~‘those readers who have accustomed their 
ears to the sublime harmonies of Milton, or to the exquisite lyrical 
music of Shelley, or to the more artificially melodious rhythms of 
Mr. Swinburne, or to Tennyson’s elegant and complex cadences, 
will complain that Clough is harsh and unadorned.”** Worse com- 
plaint was to come, notably from Swinburne himself. “Literary 
history,” he remarked with bland insolence, “will hardly care to 
remember or to register the fact that there was a bad poet named 
Clough, whom his friends found it useless to puff: for the public, 
if dull, has not quite such a skull as belongs to believers in 
Clough.”** This was too much for Saintsbury. In his History of 
Nineteenth Century Literature (1896), he rose to the defense. 
“Clough,” he said, “has been called by persons of distinction a 
‘bad poet’; . . . but this is a rather bad joke.” There was “a distinct 
vein of poetry in Clough” and not a few good things among the 
shorter poems, and some “fine passages” in the longer ones. Of 
course his hexameters were wretched, and some of his work brought 
him close to the Spasmodic School, and besides, he had “neither 
the strength to believe [in God] nor the courage to disbelieve 
‘and have done with it.” After which Saintsbury himself comes 
to the conclusion that “on the whole” Clough was “a failure.” But 
the failure, he hastily adds, fearing to be identified with obtuse 
persons of distinction, “of a considerable poet, and some fragments 


33Last and First, p. 132. According to W. M. Rossetti, Pre-Raphaelite Diaries 
(London, 1900), p. 239, Tennyson found the language of “The Bothie” to be 
“execrable English.” Samuel Waddington’s introduction to his Arthur Hugh 
Clough (London, 1883) is a long defense of the school of poetry and criticism 
which stresses “thought and subject-matter” against the school that is con- 
cerned solely with “form and matter.” 

34In “Social Verse” (1891), Complete Works, ed. Sir Edmund Gosse and 
Thomas J. Wise (20 vols., London and N. Y., 1925-1927), XV, 283; and cf. 
Desmond MacCarthy (first essay cited below in n. 39), “The critic who did 
more than any other to damage Clough’s reputation as a poet was Swinburne. 
He never wrote about him; but from time to time he directed a destructive 
comment at him.” 
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of success chequer him.”** The slim praise, the faultfinding, the 
qualifications that give the case away—this is the familiar strategy 
of Clough’s “friends.” 

Even his editors were half ashamed of what they were intro- 
ducing. In 1910 Sir Humphrey Milford told potential readers of 
his volume of selections: 


Clough was not primarily an artist; he was more interested 
in getting his thoughts and dcubts expressed somehow 
than in the poetic expression of them. . . . Much of the 
material of the Bothie—and this is more true of the 
Amours de Voyage—is almost intractable in poetry; and 
if tractable at ‘all can be successfully treated so that form 
and matter are one, only by a Milton or a Wordsworth 
when at the height of his inspiration. 


Three years later Charles Whibley introduced his edition by saying 
that its author “had not the detachment of the artist. He was not 
content to aim at the perfection of his work. He could make no just 
separation of the man and poet.”** And then came Strachey, with 
his devastating picture of the man with “the weak ankles and the 
solemn face,” soaking up moral priggishness at Rugby and losing 
his faith at Oxford, to spend the rest of his life lamenting the loss 
in prose and verse—when he wasn’t tying up brown paper parcels 
for Florence Nightingale. Strachey’s vogue has been so great, 
especially through the anti-Victorian reaction, that even today this 
picture is what many people think of when—and if—they think of 
Clough at all. In any case, the standard authorities kept the ball 
rolling downhill: Edmund Gosse calling him “pious and irritatingly 
meek”; Stopford Brooke finding that “unlike a true artist,” he was 
“indifferent to beauty, to excellence, to delicate choice and arrange- 
ment of words”; and the most sophisticated journal of the time, 
the Criterion under the editorship of T. S. Eliot, pointing out in 
1929 that although Clough’s muse “appears tethered and unde- 
veloped; unly able to utter an ‘ancient unfelicity’”; but neverthe- 
less his poetry is worth reading—by anyone who wishes “to see the 
Europe and America of that period through the eyes of a con- 


temporary.”3* 


35Pp, 308-309. 

36Milford, p. xi, Whibley, p. xxii. Neither critic was entirely negative: 
Milford rather liked “The Bothie” and Whibley the “Amours de Voyage.” 

37§trachey’s sketch is in “Thomas Arnold,” Eminent Victorians (N. Y., 1918), 
pp. 234-236; cf. “Florence Nightingale,” pp. 174-175. Gosse’s remark is in 
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In the meantime three books had come out. The first two are 
of little importance, but the third, though superficial by present 
standards of analysis, was the work of a genuine critic, James 
Osborne, and marked a step forward in perspective and apprecia- 
tion. In the end, however—and literally so, in his “Conclusion”— 
Osborne was unable to disengage himself from the Clough tradi- 
tion. After apparently saying what needed so badly to be said, 
that it was “graceless to be asking so insistently why this man did 
not accomplish more, instead of marvelling that he accomplished 
sv much as he did,” he went on, within a few sentences, to admit 
that readers would “keep on finding him something of a failure,” 
and to agree with this himself. “Lack of determination, inadequate 
opportunity, limited comprehension—here are the causes of failure”; 
and though Clough had his virtues, we feel “some unescapable 
limitation in the man’s physical nature. He was not sufficiently 
sensuous. He did the best he could with a nervous system that 
was simply not finely enough organized, not delicate enough, to 
delight and gloriously to succeed in creative effort.” Those are 
the final words of the best book that exists on the poetry of 
Clough.** 


Vv 
New INsIcHTs AND OLp AssuMPTIONS, 1930-197 - 


Although the Clough tradition has continued on its plausible 
way, it has lost its supreme authority. No one has challenged it 
formally, but dissenters have been appearing and Clough is being 
recognized at long last, here and there at least, as a fine poet and 


Books on the Table (London, 1921), p.131; Brooke’s in Four Victorian 
Poets (London and N. Y., 1908), p. 55; and Muriel Kent’s in the Criterion, 
IX (1930), 676, 686. Two notable exceptions to the critical drift in this period 
were an anonymous essay in the Contemporary Review, CV (Feb., 1914), 
285-288, where Whibley was attacked and Clough called a “great poet,” and 
“The Clough Centenary: His Dipsychus,” Sewanee Review, XXVII (1919), 
401-410, by Martha Hale Shackford, where the praise of Clough’s satire and 
the recognition of his ironical method were a radical innovation. 

38Arthur Hugh Clough (Boston and N. Y., 1920), pp. 190-191. The first 
book, by Samuel Waddington (see n. 33), was a defense of Clough by a 
mid-Victorian moralist willing to identify “good” ideas with good poetry. 
The second, by Edouard Guyon, Essais sur le formation philosophique du 
poéte Arthur Hugh Clough: pragmatisme et intellectualisme (Paris, 1913), 
is an attempt to bring Clough’s thought within the categories of formal 
philosophy, but since Clough was not a philosopher, the result is unsatis- 
factory. In any event, the book has had no influence. 
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a “modern” poet. The breakthrough came with the publication of 
Desmond MacCarthy’s essay printed in Portraits (1931). Though 
imagining that Clough’s preference for truth rather than beauty 
spoiled his chance to be “a great poet,” MacCarthy insisted that 
his fidelity to life as he saw it and his refusal to heighten his own 
feelings had made him “a unique poet.” He meant in his own 
time, for he added pointedly: “We ought to be thankful he did 
not ride off like his contemporaries on the high horse of some 
prophetic cause, or even on Pegasus”; and then closed his case 
by noticing how much Clough dreaded the loose emotional splurge 
of a man like Swinburne. The circle was coming round. A year 
later Humbert Wolfe argued that the real Clough was a satirical 
genius thwarted by moral earnestness and struck out at the ridicu- 
lous picture his friends had created of the dreamer and the 
“shadowy Pierrot of a scholar-gipsy.” At the same moment Howard 
Lowry was finding that vigor of mind and love of life were the 
essence of Clough’s character, not weakness of will or morbid intro- 
version; and then, as he was protesting against the distortions of 
“Thyrsis,” he made the revolutionary remark, “We have forgotten 
that Corydon once had a rival, and a very good one!” After this, 
the only thing a Cloughomaniac could ask for was supplied a few 
years later, again by MacCarthy. “To ask why Clough failed,” he 
wrote, “would be absurd, for he did not; his contribution to English 
poetry is unique and valuable.”*° 

MacCarthy’s view of Clough as modern and un-Victorian (in 
his second article called “The Modern Poet”) has been reiterated 
through the 1950's, when the publication of the Poems (1951) and 
the Correspondence (1957), testifying in themselves to a new 
appreciation of his work, provoked fresh reading and discussion. 
An essay by V. S. Pritchett is representative. Like Bagehot, he said, 
Clough was “one of the few Victorians who seem to belong to our 
time rather than their own. The lack of the histrionic air, the lack 
of that invoked and obligatory sense of greatness . . . makes these 


39Since MacCarthy’s first essay was reprinted in Portraits (London, 1931), 
pp. 63-67, the “breakthrough” must have come earlier, but I have not been 
able to trace its periodical publication. The reference to Strachey makes 
1918 the earliest possible date. Wolfe’s vigorous but exaggerated and some- 
times inaccurate essay was in The Eighteen-Sixties. Essays by Fellows of the 
Royal Society of Literature, ed. John Drinkwater (N. Y. and Cambridge, 
Eng., 1932), pp. 20-50. Lowry’s introduction to his edition of Arnold’s 
Letters to Clough (1932) deals with Clough on pp. 6-23. MacCarthy’s second 
essay was a review of Goldie Levy's biography of Clough (London, 1938), 
in the Sunday Times for Dec. 25, 1938. 
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two writers at once accessible to us.” After defending him from 
Strachey, and by implication from all the other critics who have 
taxed him with indecision (“his doubts suggest not vacillation but 
modesty, hardness of mind, the strength of integrity and candour”), 
Pritchett summed up the new critical perspective: “His unofficial 
manner, his truthfulness about personal feeling, his nonchalance, 
his curiosity, even his bitterness and his use of anti-climax, are 
closer to the poets of the Thirties than they were to his con- 
temporaries. His line is clean. His lack of pretense is austere.” 
Besides Auden and MacNeice in the thirties, Clough has been 
linked, in one way or another, with Housman, Hardy, Laforgue, 
Pound, and Eliot. It looks as though the time were ripe for a 
Clough revival.*° 


Or does it? Unhappily, most of the comment on Poems and 
Correspondence demonstrated the tenacity of the Clough tradition. 
When reviewers are rushed, as they normally are, they skim a 
poet they have looked at before and rely on what they “know.” 
Haruld Nicolson put the old charge of failure into new phrases: 
“total inability to cope with life,” “sense of fatuity,” lack of vitality 
“to develop into a complete adult.” Stephen Spender, finding rone 
of the graces in Clough that “one attaches even to minor poets,” 
was prepared to let Swinburne’s limerick “pass unchallenged”— 
but not unquoted. Less famous names talked again of “his meager 
literary achievement and his frustrated career”; of his gaining 
“tenuous literary fame by writing one (and only one) deservedly 
memorable poem”; of his “timidity and weakness” destroying his 
great promise; and with a touch of novelty—the novelty of a new 
injustice—of “his incapacity for accurately comprehending his per- 
ceptions.”** 

49Pritchett’s essay was reprinted from The New Statesman and Nation in 
his Books in General (London, 1953), pp. 1-6. Unfortunately he saw Claude 
as no more than the comic figure of the tourist and even called his paper, 
“The Poet of Tourism.” Other recognitions of Clough’s accomplishment and 
its moder parallels are by Michael Roberts, The Faber Book of Modern 
Verse (London, 1936), pp. 11-14; Patric Dickinson, The New Statesman and 
Nation, XXVI (Oct. 23, 1943), 271; J. D. Jump, “Clough’s Amours de 
Voyage,” English, IX (1953), 176-178; the Times Literary Supplement for 
Nov. 18, 1949 (a letter on p. 751), Nov. 23, 1951, and Dec. 6, 1957; and 
John Heath-Stubbs, The Darkling Plain (London, 1950), pp. 108-111, where 
Clough’s virtues as a poet are finely summarized. On the general topic see 
Paul Veyriras, “Un Regain d’intérét pour Arthur Hugh Clough,” Etudes 
Anglaises, XI (1958), 226-228. 

41Nicolson’s review of the Correspondence was in the Observer for Sunday, 
Dec. 15, 1957; Spender’s in the Sunday Times for Nov. 3, 1957. The “less 
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These are ephemeral pieces, indicative of contemporary opinion 
but of little influence. Unfortunately that cannot be said of the 
damaging estimate published by a prominent critic in 1939, which 
was the more regrettable because it occurred in a book about 
Arnold that has been widely read and respected. In using the 
atttack on Clough’s poetry in the Letters to define Arnold’s own 
poetics, Lionel Trilling made no effort to indicate its limitations 
as criticism. After citing the main charges, he went on to say, 
justly enough, that Arnold was thinking of “the antagonism 
between the creative imagination and the critical intellect,” or 
between the “whole being” thinking in images and the head alone 
thinking without them, and concluded: “So far as Arnold can see, 
Clough is simply not a poet.” But he did not indicate that the 
definition of poetry was loaded—on the romantic-imaginative side— 
and therefore seemed to give it his approval. A moment later, 
indeed, after quoting a stanza from Coleridge’s “Dejection” to 
describe the joy of artistic creation, Trilling remarked categorically, 
“But poor Clough, however eloquent and simcere his mind, does 
not have eloquent blood; however great his capacity for high 
spirits, he does not have the deep power of joy. “We in ourselves 
rejoice—but Clough did not rejoice in himself.” Poor Clough! He 
was the boy who was so excited at Rugby he felt he was living 
too fast, and the young man at Oxford who, an hour after midnight, 
“his defences down and his head overflowing with ideas... 
charmed his listeners with a magical power peculiarly his own.” 


Mute and exuberant by turns, a fountain at intervals 
playing, 

Mute and abstracted, or strong and abundant as rain 
in the tropics. 


Is such excited, creative energy to be written off as “high spirits” 
or “eloquence”? In intervals like the spring of 1849 at Rome or the 
summer of 1850 at Venice, could Clough have composed poetry 
like the “Amours de Voyage” or “Dipsychus” without a deep sense 


famous names” are Lawrence Thompson, in the New York Times, Sunday 
edition, Book Review Section, Jan. 26, 1958, and Thomas Parkinson, Victorian 
Studies, I (June, 1958), 367-369. Much the same tiresome complaints have 
been made by H. V. Routh, Towards the Twentieth Century (N.Y. and 
Cambridge, 1937), pp. 167-170; E. K. Brown, Victorian Poetry (N. Y., 1942), 
381, where almost every cliché is repeated; and Frances J. Woodward, The 
Doctor’s Disciples. A Study of Four Pupils of Arnold of Rugby (London and 
N. Y., 1954), pp. 175-179, on the failure of “a second-rate talent.” 
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of joy—as deep, surely, as Coleridge’s when he too was writing 
about dejection? Can we be sure there is no eloquent blood in a 
poet who wrote lines like these on the social life? 


To herd with people that one owns no care for; 
Friend it with strangers that one sees but once; 
To drain the heart with endless complaisance; 

To warp the unfashioned diction on the lip, 

And twist one’s mouth to counterfeit; enforce 
Reluctant looks to falsehood; base-alloy 

The ingenuous golden frankness of the past. 


Clough too, it would seem, was capable of thinking in images, 
though that was not his normal method, nor Dryden’s either. Had 
Trilling looked at his poetry directly and not through the eyes 
of Arnold, he would have noticed its neoclassical and modern 
elements. And having done so, he would never have used his 
influential voice to reinforce an old injustice, nor failed to recog- 
nize in Arnold’s criticism the hostility of a man committed to 
another conception of poetry.*? 

Indeed, so far as Clough’s longer poems were concerned, 
Arnold emphasized their difference in kind from his own aesthetics 
rather than their failings per se. In the letters from which Trilling 
was quoting he said on one occasion, “I confess that productions 
like your Adam and Eve [“The Mystery of the Fall”] are not suited 
to me at present,” but he felt no confidence that they might not 
be “quite right and calculated to suit others.” He defended his 
rejection of “The Bothie” on the ground that he wanted to bar out 
all influences that “I felt troubled without advancing me.” Or 
again, “As to the Italian poem [“‘Amours de Voyage’], if I forbore 


42The evidence for Clough’s creative excitement is taken from contemporary 
sources quoted by Howard Lowry in Amold’s Letters to Clough, p. 8, and 
from “The Bothie,” II, lines 126-127, which are applied to Clough by his 
wife, “Memoir” (cited in n. 4), pp. 47-48. The lines on social life are from 
“Dipsychus,” scene III, Poems, p. 235. Trilling’s main discussion of Clough 
is in the first chapter of his Matthew Arnold (N. Y., 1939), pp. 23-33. Else- 
where he speaks even more extremely: “Arthur Clough’s career is the classic 
negative” (p. 67); perhaps the Rugby spirit best expresses itself in “Arthur 
Hugh Clough, set on paths so alien to his temperament and talent, his wings 
clipped, living out his short life in a misery about integrity and honesty” 
(p. 72) — which can easily be disproved by the very passage from 
“Dipsychus” which Trilling mentions on p. 130. In the Preface to the second 
edition (1949) he regretted that the “figure” of Clough had not been 
“sufficiently clear and solid,” but he said nothing to qualify his estimate of 
the man or his poetry. 
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to comment it was that I had nothing special to say—what is to 
be said when a thing does not suit you—suiting and not suiting is 
a subjective affair and only time determines, by the colour a thing 
takes with years, whether it ought to have suited or no.” Of this 
poem and “The Bothie,” as well as of “Maud,” with which he links 
them both—and all three by implication with the Spasmodics—he 
simply says, in key with the 1853 Preface, “That manner, as you 
know, I do n: like: but certainly, if it is to be used, you use it 
with far more freedom vigour and abundance than he does.”** 
It is clear, then, that while no student of Clough should dismiss 
Arnold's criticism as simply personal bias, neither should he take 
it at face value. 


The snake has been scotched but not killed. Clough is beginning 
to emerge from the shadow of a long disparagement, but he will 
not be free of it—we will not be free of it and able to read him 
freshly—until more is attempted than the first essential step of 
explaining its origin and tenacity. After a century of talk about 
his failure, we need to ask a new question: “Was Clough a suc- 
cess?” From that unusual approach we can expect an analysis of 
his work which will arrive at a juster estimate, and one which 
will sustain, I think, the judgment implicit in the present essay. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


43Letters to Clough, pp. 86, 95, 129, 132, 147. What Arnold wrote to 
Clough, apropos of the latter’s criticism of “Sohrab and Rustum,” p. 145, 
could better be reversed: “I think you are sometimes — with regard to me 
especially — a little cross and wilful.” 














Wordsworth’s Final Phase: 
Glimpser of Eternity 
SEYMOUR LAINOFF 


IN THE course of writing The Prelude 
(first completed in 1805), Wordsworth shifts from a naturalistic 
to a Platonic aesthetic. His aesthetic theory undergoes one more 
important change, a phase which lasts from about 1808 to the end 
of his life. Wordsworth’s Platonic view hardens into an unfruitful 
theory of transcendence. I propose to examine some aspects of 
this last stage, as they manifest themselves in his critical theory 
and poetic practice, in closer detai] than is customarily done; in 
so doing, I shall stress three works usually neglected: the Essay 
Supplementary to the Preface of 1815, “On the Power of Sound” 
(1835), and the Essays on.Epitaphs. 

For Wordsworth, imagination is now no longer vital as a con- 
cept, stressed no longer either as a product of the correspondence 
between poet and nature or as a power antecedent to experience. 
The poet as creator is minimized; he is unable to communicate 
directly with the One Life inherent in everything, as in “Tintern 
Abbey,” or with the supra-mundane, as in Books XI and XII of 
The Prelude. What are more significant than any mental power 
or faculty are the tokens of eternity discoverable in our natural 
surroundings. The poet is the passive recipient of these tokens of 
immortality; he must wait for glimpses and symbols. The vital 
landse2nes of ‘Wordsworth’s earlier poems fade away, to be 
replaced Lv architectural images—castles, ruins—which Knight calls 
“eternity structures.”? These structures symbolize the perishability 
of human accomplishment and serve as reminders that only the 
soul is immortal. With his changing attitude toward nature and 
life, Wordsworth expresses regret for writing his earlier critical 
prefaces. As Harper observes, he turns “to a more restricted view 
of the scope, purpose, and method of poetry, and in practice con- 
formed to his theory.” 


René Wellek, who, like most commentators, does not approach 


1G. W. Knight, The Starlit Dome (London, 1941), pp. 49-61. 
2G. M. Harper, William Wordsworth, His Life, His Works, and Influence 
(New York, 1929), p. 601. 
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Wordsworth’s critical development chronologically enough, sees 
Wordsworth’s views on imagination as confused: 


At times he makes imagination purely subjective, an 
imposition of the human mind on the real world. At 
other times he makes it an illumination beyond the con- 
trol of the conscious mind and even beyond tthe individual 
soul. But most frequently he takes an in-between position 
which favors the idea of a collaboration, “An ennobling 
interchange / of action from within and from without.”* 


Let us put the three definitions Wellek sets forth in their proper 
chronological sequence. The first, of the “subjective” imagination, 
belongs to Wordsworth’s Platonic period (1804-1808); the second, 
of imagination as an external “illumination,” is appropriate to 
Wordsworth’s final phase; the third, imagination as collaboration 
between subjective and external, is characteristic of his naturalistic 
phase (1798-1802). Wordsworth is not confused; his ideas change. 

In Wordsworth’s poetry of his naturalistic period, the view 
taken of the cosmos is neither completely materialistic nor com- 
pletely subjective; nature is an interfusion of matter and spirit. 
The comparative failure of Wordsworth’s poetry in his last phase 
lies in the fact that nature is depicted as divided into two parts: 
the material, which because it is spatial and temporal has no value, 
and the symbolic, referring to those illuminations of eternity which 
the material at various times and places paradoxically suggests. In 
so dividing nature, Wordsworth renders natural events and objects 
meaningless in themselves and his symbols often merely prudential 
lessons, lacking the vitality symbols acquire when possessed of 
their full potentiality. 


A. THE Excursion: TRANSCENDENCE AND MYTH 


The Excursion, Wordsworth’s long, often somnolent didactic 
poem, presents his last aesthetic phase in its most vigorous and 
attractive form. These views are expressed in Book IV, in which 
Wordsworth establishes the value of ancient myths, and at the 
beginning of Book IX, in which he traces the “active principle” 
in nature. 


An underlying idea in the 1814 version of The Excursion, some- 
what obscured in the more familiar later text (1845), is the notion 


8A History of Modern Criticism: 1750-1950 (New Haven, 1955), II, 145. 
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of a divine presence in nature. This presence, unlike the presence 
spoken of in “Tintern Abbey,” is not immanent in all objects; rather, 
evidences of this presence are “assigned” to objects, which remind 
the viewer of the divine beyond them. Wordsworth, nature’s poet 
still, seems to recognize a bifurcation of natural and divine forces, 
although the two, to the man close to nature, are seen as closely 
linked. 

And so The Excursion, in Book I, unfolds for us the last act of 
the drama of Wordsworth’s views toward childhood. The poet 
places an abstract stress on the boy’s religiosity, his religion 
fostered by nature. His constant attempt, we recall, at various times 
in his life is to reconcile the happy, sensuous experiences of child- 
hood, the sources of man’s joy and pleasure, with the doctrines 
acquired in maturity needed to counteract adult tribulations and to 
answer the inevitable religious questions. In his early maturity, when 
the poet espouses the doctrine of “One Life,” the poet recognizes in 
this outlook a renewal, even a culmination, of his childhood powers. 
In his Platonic period, the poet acknowledges a decline in the 
adult’s visionary powers; the child alone has a godlike vision; it is 
only intermittent with the adult. In The Excursion, Wordsworth 
approaches a transcendental doctrine. The child, close to nature, 
receives religious intimations, not from recollections of a previous 
existence, but from nature itself: 


I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolution of a smooth-lipped shell; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for from within were heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 
Of ebb and flow, and of ever-during power; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 


Of endless agitation. 
(Bk. IV; 11.1132-1147) 


In this central passage, the child is neither the animal creature of 
“Tintern Abbey” nor the unconscious Platonist of the “Ode on 
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Intimations.” Rather, he seems a forerunner of the faithfully 
religious adult, who can receive in nature “authentic tidings of 
invisible things.” 


On the grounds that man is capable of a direct knowledge of 
and response to a transcendent Being, Wordsworth makes his 
famous defense of the ancient myths. His approach to religion at 
this stage, as we have seen, is anti-rational and anti-traditional; in 
The Excursion, he traces religious belief to an almost instinctive 
response to nature. Therefore, primitive myths anticipate true 
religious feeling; they are the products of primitive man’s respon- 
siveness, born of his feelings of joy, fear, and love, to those natural 
objects which suggest that which is beyond nature. In a passage 
recalling his incomparable sonnet “The world is too much with 
us” (1807), Wordsworth declares primitive animism preferable to 
modern man’s excessive reliance upon analysis. The Wanderer 
rejects the Solitary’s reference to the “superstitions” of the Savage 
and praises the ancient mythic tendencies: 


Yet rather would I instantly decline 

To the most traditionary sympathies 

Of a most rustic ignorance, and take 

A fearful apprehension from the owl 

Or death-watch. . 

To this would rather bend than see and hear 

The repetitions wearisome of sense, 

Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no place; 

Where knowledge, ill begun in cold remark 

On outward things, with formal inference ends... . 
( Bk. IV; 11.613-623) 


Interestingly, in one section Wordsworth allies primitive animism 
to Protestantism. Protestants had shrunk from “vain observances” 
of external objects to acknowledge a spiritual essence felt 
internally: 


. . . you have turned my thoughts 

Upon our brave Progenitors, who rose 

Against idolatry with warlike mind. 

And did acknowledge, whereso’er they moved, 

A spiritual presence, ofttimes misconceived, 

But still a high dependence, a divine 

Bounty and government that filled their hearts 
With joy, and gratitude, and fear, and love... . 
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Though favored less, 
Far less than these, yet such, in their degree, 
Were those bewildered Pagans of old time. 
Beyond their own poor natures and above 
They looked; were humbly thankful for the good 
Which the warm sun solicited, and earth 
Bestowed; were gladsome,—and ‘their moral sense 
They fortified with reverence for the Gods; 
And they had hopes that overstepped the Grave. 

(Bk. IV; 11.919-940) 


In this alliance of primitivism with Protestantism, Wordsworth 
indicates the similarity, but not the identity, of response in primi- 
tivism and in true religion. 

The promotion of myths in The Excursion, consequently, 
although praiseworthy in itself, is not altogether salutary for 
Wordsworth’s critical and poetic development; by attributing the 
ability to respond emotionally to primitives particularly, Words- 
worth separates naturalism from the true religion. The primitive is 
the true naturalist, and although his view is preferred to that of the 
modern analyst, Wordsworth implies that his is still a somewhat 
inferior mode of knowledge. Ancient myths have a certain validity, 
the reader is led to infer, because nature is neither dead nor inani- 
mate. Primitives respond to, though they misinterpret, the living 
forces in nature. Primitives respond to partial manifestations, but 
do not see that these manifestations are merely symptomatic of a 
single spiritual presence. 

The primitive, by succumbing to sense and passion, responds 
to animate forces in nature, but cannot rise to a perception of the 
spiritual presence governing and even transcending these forces. 
Whereas Wordsworth, in his earlier prefaces, had united primi- 
tivism with spiritual perception to form a more mature naturalism, 
he now separates the primitive outlook, although it is still attrac- 
tive. from the truly spiritual. 

The Excursion marks a transition to a theory of transcendence: 
but, aesthetically, it still has attractive qualities, namely, in its 
recognition of primitive myth and its advocacy of modern man’s 
seeking the “active principle” in nature. But the poem anticipates 
the static attitudes of his subsequent work. His picture of man 
and nature begins to be less impressive. He is distrustful of the 
senses and passions, and he is to become increasingly so. In 
addition, the “active principle” in nature—already a retreat 
from his earlier theory of immanence—is to disintegrate into tokens, 
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symbols, occasional reminders of that which is beyond the 
immediate. 


B. “Essay SUPPLEMENTARY’: RELIGION AND POETRY 


In his “Essay Supplementary” to the Preface of 1815, Words- 
worth draws the following relationship between religion and 


poetry: 

. . . Poetry is most just to its own divine origin when 
it administers the comforts and breathes the spirit of 
religion. .. . 

Faith was given to man that his affections, detached 
from the treasures of time, might be inclined to settle 
upon those of eternity:—the elevation of his nature which 
this habit produces on earth, being to him a presumptive 
evidence of a future state of existence, and giving him a 
title to partake of its holiness, The religious man values 
what he sees chiefly as an “imperfect shadowing forth” 
of what he is incapable of seeing. The concerns of religion 
refer to indefinite objects, and are too weighty for the 
mind to support them without relieving itself by resting 
a great part of the burthen upon words and symbols. The 
commerce between Man and his Maker cannot be carried 
on but by a process where much is represented in little, 
and the Infinite Being accommodates himself to a finite 
capacity. In all this may be perceived the affinity between 
religion and poetry; between religion—making up the 
deficiencies of reason by faith; and poetry—passionate for 
the instruction of reason; between religion—whose ele- 
ment is infinitude and whose ultimate trust is the supreme 
of things, submitting herself to circumscription, and recon- 
ciled to substitutions; and poetry—ethereal and tran- 
scendent, yet incapable to sustain her existence without 
sensuous incarnation.* 


Religion and poetry are strongly allied in purpose, if not identical.* 
Wordsworth’s religious emphasis rests upon the hereafter; his 


4“Essay Supplementary,” Complete Poetic Works, ed. A. J. George (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1932), pp. 807-808. 

5Wordsworth wrote to W. S. Landor on January 21, 1824, as follows: “All 
religions owe their origin or acceptation to the wish of the human heart to 
supply in another state of existence the deficiencies of this, and to carry still 
nearer to perfection whatever we admire in our present condition; so that 
there must be modes of expression, arising out of this coincidence, or rather 
identity of feeling, common to all Mythologies. . . . This leads to a remark 
in your last, ‘that you are disgusted with all books that treat with religion.’ 
I am afraid it is a bad sign in me, that I have little relish for any other— 
even in poetry it is the imagination only, viz. that which is conversant with, 
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attention seldom strays to other religious doctrines. Similarly, 
poetry is to concern itself primarily with infinitude; it is “ethereal 
and transcendent,” attempting to reveal, through the veil of life, 
what is eternal. The poet, like the religious man, “values what he 
sees chiefly as an ‘imperfect shadowing forth’ of what he is 
incapable of seeing.” 

How does this view differ from Wordsworth’s earlier Platonic 
viewpoint? Both state that the realm of poetry is infinitude. But 
in his earlier outlook Wordsworth stressed the possibilities of 
infinite extension in every object and enterprise; in the later, the 
stress is on the eternal, the immortal, solely. The Platonic attitude 
designated imaginative vision, of divine origin and of greatest 
force in childhood, as the instrument of perception into the infinite; 
the final view assigns to religious faith, a faith which as a pre- 
liminary subdues our passions and trains our senses, the power 
to perceive the eternal. Imagination is now handmaiden to faith. 

The Essay also refers to passions and symbols. The poet's atti- 
tude toward tthe passions is very much chastened, Poetry, Words- 
worth had written in the 1800-1802 Preface, is “the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feeling.” For subject matter, he had written, 
“Humble and rustic life was generally chosen, because in that con- 
dition the essential passions of the heart find a better soil in which 
they can find their maturity, are less under restraint, and speak 
a plainer and more emphatic language. . . .” The poet, he had 
stated, “bands together by passion and knowledge the vast empire 
of human society.” But, in the final phase, the passions, the stuff 
of our earthbound, transitory existence, are not to be trusted. 
Instead, they are to be guided by judgment and faith. We recall 
the adieu of Protesilaus to Laodamia: 


Be taught, O faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passion: for the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul... . 


Wordsworth had written, in the Preface, that poetry was to study 
“the primary laws of our nature: chiefly, as regards the manner 
in which we associate ideas in a state of excitement.” Now he 
writes that poetry’s “liveliest excitements are raised by transient 
shocks of conflicting feelings.” 

or turns upon infinity, that powerfully affects me. . . .” (The passage is cited 


in Critical Opinions of William Wordsworth, ed. M. L. Peacock, Jr. [Balti- 
more, 1950], p. 405.) 
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At the beginning of the Essay Wordsworth comments that 
poetry makes a special appeal to youth, for poetry to them is “like 
love, a passion.” Youth can so succumb to the sway of poetry that 
it loses the power to assess accurately the merits or sentiments of 


that poetry: 


The appropriate business of poetry (which, nevertheless, 
if genuine, is as permanent as pure science ), her appropri- 
ate employment, her privilege and her duty, is to treat of 
things not as they are, but as they appear; not as they 
exist in themselves, but as they seem to exist to the senses 
and to the passions. What a world of delusion does this 
acknowledged obligation prepare for the inexperienced! 
What temptations to astray are here held forth for them 
whose thoughts have been little disciplined by the under- 
standing, and whose feelings revolt from the sway of 
reason!—When a juvenile Reader is in the height of his 
rapture with some vicious passage, should experience 
throw in doubts, or common sense suggest suspicions, a 
lurking consciousness that the realities of the Muse are 
but shows, and that her liveliest excitements are raised 
by transient shocks of conflicting feelings . . . is ever at 
hand to justify extravagance. .. .° 


As compared to Book V of The Prelude, titled “Books,” the 
paragraph reveals much less faith in young people as readers. 
Book V states approvingly that children enjoy most those works 
that are fantastic or highly imaginative, that defy natural law most. 
Even inferior verse, so appealing to the adolescent, has the virtue 
of raising them to a vision of that which is larger than daily life. 
The Essay of 1815, in contrast, places small value upon any read- 
ing selected for the young that was not written under the “sway 
of reason.” The young are too often prey to literature in the 
writing of which judgment had less than complete control. True, 
Wordsworth expresses guilt in The Prelude for his own youthful 
reading of poetry. But his sorrow rests in the fact that he was 
carried away by the dizzying effects of versification; the perils 
of passion are not included in Wordsworth’s condemnation of his 
earlier reading. 

In the Essay Wordsworth also expresses distrust of poetry's 
necessarily sensuous garb. Poetry treats things “not as they are, 
but as they appear; not as they exist in themselves, but as they 
seem to exist to the senses and to the passions.” Wordsworth con- 


®George, p. 807. 
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tinues the idea that poetry is based on sense and the passions, but 
he seems unwilling te grant such poetry ontological reality, as he 
had done in the 1800-1802 Preface. That which poetry deals with 
directly, sensory and passional experience, has dubious value; 
poetry at its best suggests something beyond itself, above the 
sensory and passional. Thus Wordsworth cuts the ground from 
under poetry. He writes: “The realities of the Muse are but 
shows.” Something of the same dualistic confusion appears at the 
end of the first paragraph quoted above: “. . . poetry, ethereal 
and transcendent, yet incapable to sustain her existence without 
sensuous incarnation.” The definition embodies an impossible com- 

If true value is necessarily “ethereal and transcendent,” Words- 
worth would best have renounced poetry, as Plato does in his 
Republic. Wordsworth’s fallacy is to adhere to a theory of the 
passions while rejecting passions, to a poetry of nature while reject- 
ing nature. 


C. “On THE Pow™Er oF SOUND’: THE WEAKNESS OF ART 


With “On the Power of Sound,” an ode written in fourteen 
stanzas, Wordsworth chose to conclude his Poems on Imagination 
in the 1835 volume. He considered the Ode, composed in 1828, 
a keystone in his later poetry. The poem, purporting to deal his- 
torically and philosophically with the power of music, has been 
neglected. Of little poetic value, it is nevertheless significant for 
an understanding of Wordsworth’s last critical phase. 

In the first six stanzas the poet catalogues the sounds pleasing 
or interesting to the ear. Even the primitive and the idiot favor 
music; in fact, music is most overpowering in a primitive setting. 
Thus Wordsworth acknowledges that music, like poetry, first 
appeals to the passions; but, as with poetry, such an appeal is 
insufficient. And granting, as elsewhere, the primitive his due 
merits, Wordsworth again declares that the primitive suffers from 
ethical and religious shortcomings. He implores music not to suc- 
cumb utterly to sense and tthe passions: 


Betray not to cozenage of sense 

Thy votaries, wooingly resigned 

To a voluptuous influence 

That taints the purer, better, mind... 
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The poet regrets that music is not bound to some moral or 
intellectual scheme: 


Ye wandering Utterances, has earth no scheme, 
No scale of moral music—to unite 
Powers that survive but in the faintest dream 


Of memory? 


Apparently, Wordsworth, conceding the aesthetic qualities of 
art, separates the aesthetic from the moral. The aesthetic is best 
tempered or intellectualized by the inclusion of the moral or 
rational. Wordsworth’s original view of art as possessing a unity 
derived from both the aesthetic and the moral has been lost; such 
had been his position in 1800-1802. 

The Ode then expresses regret that the Pythagorean theory of 
numbers has lost its influence. According to this theory, “One per- 
vading spirit” controlled all aspects of life in mathematical har- 
mony. Stanza XII imagines the consequences in nature in a uni- 
verse governed by Pythagorean harmony: 


The towering headlanders, crowned with mist, 
Their feet among the billows, know 
That ocean is a mighty harmonist. . . . 


This belief in a universal harmony has been lost. But the power 
of music remains: the last stanza contemplates the destruction of 
earth and the planetary system, despite which, the poet states, 
“audible harmony” continues. It finds its support “in the divine 
nature, as revealed in Holy Writ.” 

Here again the confusion of Wordsworth’s theory is noticeable. 
Although he does not deny its primitive effectiveness, he divorces 
music from its origin in sense and from its Pythagorean justifica- 
tion. He regrets its lack of moral or intellectual schematizing, but 
gives it divine sanction: “In the faintest dream of memory,” we 
retain “wandering Utterances” which have divine power. 

A work of art, as a vehicle of meaning, has no continuous, 
earthbound substance; its real meaning is elusive, above the level 
of sense. In addition, in the Ode’s rejection of Pythagoras, Plato’s 
predecessor, Wordsworth seems to be rejecting his earlier Platonic 
view, expressed in the “Ode on Intimations,” as well. For Pytha- 
gorean doctrine is similar to Platonism; Whitehead states: “The 
Platonic world of ideas is the refined, revised form of the Pytha- 
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gorean doctrine that number lies at the base of the real world.”” 
Music, in the Ode, is not characterized by forms, either immedi- 
ately present or Ideal, or recollected from a previous existence. 
Music serves, rather, the Ode implies, as the carrier merely for 
certain tokens, “wandering Utterances,” which seem to point to 
something beyond the present. 


D. THe Wurre Dor or RyYLsTONE: THE SYMBOL AT WorRK 


The White Doe of Rylstone, published in 1815, in form resem- 
bling a long historical ballad, is only of intermittent interest as a 
poem; most interesting, for my purposes, is its depiction of the Doe, 
which Wordsworth on several occasions explicitly states is more 
than an animal. She endures outside of time, surviving all the 
human characters of the story, “And bears a memory and a mind / 
Raised far above tthe law of kind. . . .” The Doe, Wordsworth once 
said, “is raised, as it were, from its mere animal nature into some- 
thing mysterious and saintlike.”* What does this unearthly creature 
represent? The poem’s answer is nebulous; but she seems to suggest 
heavenly grace: 


Whether she be of forest bowers, 
From the bowers of earth below; 

Or a spirit for one day given, 

A pledge of grace from purest heaven. 


Every Sabbath morning the Doe visits the grave of Emily, the 
leading human figure of the poem, long dead, in the village 
churchyard. The Doe had been Emily’s constant companion in 
life; the animal had been the means whereby Emily had learned 
to bear with equanimity the death of her father and nine brothers 
in battle; this repose had replaced a silent, frozen despair, melted 
by tthe presence of the Doe, the embodiment of peace and harmony 
amid the disorder of things. The Doe is the still point at the center 
of things, an image of heaven's grace. 

Wordsworth’s endeavor to seek the supernatural beyond the 
natural, the supersensuous beyond the sensuous, is what makes 
the symbol—using Wordsworth’s term—of the Doe disturbing. She 
is neither allegorical nor symbolic in our usual sense of the terms. 


7A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1925), 


p. 41. 
8Christopher Wordsworth, Memoirs of William Wordsworth (Boston, 1851), 


II, 312. 
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Since the Doe’s role is merely suggestive in the poem and not 
illustrative of a structure of ideas, the Doe is not an allegorical 
representation. On the other hand, the Doe is not symbolic. It is 
more than animal-like: it is ageless, it makes Sabbath pilgrimages, 
helps sew the flag. It gives up much of its natural qualities to 
assume its spiritual avatar. 


E. THe SyMBOL AS TOKEN OF ETERNITY 


In the first selection quoted from the Essay Supplementary, 
Wordsworth writes: 


The concerns of religion refer to indefinite objects, and 
are too weighty for the mind to support them without 
relieving itself by resting a great part of the burthen 
upon words and symbols. The commerce between Man 
aad his Maker cannot be carried out but by a process 
where much is presented in little, and the Infinite Being 
accommodates himself to a finite capacity. 


Significant in all of Wordsworth’s later poetry are what Words- 
worth here calls “symbols,” traces on earth of eternity. Evidently, 
a symbol for Wordsworth does not have the same meaning as it 
does for the German expounders of symbol in the same era or for 
Coleridge. For Coleridge, a symbol, e.g., the Albatross in “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” does not merely represent or sub- 
stitute for something else; it includes that other quality within it. 
Thus the Albatross, although suggesting a concept or idea, never 
loses its reality as an albatross. Nor has a symbol the meaning for 
Wordsworth that it does for the French symbolists in the latter 
half of the century: an image selected to focus various private 
associations. Rather, Wordsworth’s symbol resembles what present- 
day semanticists, like Morris and Langer, term a signal, as dis- 
tinguished from a true symbol.® It does not participate in the 
function or substance of that which it designates. The White Doe 
is a sign of immortality; in the process of assuming this guise, it 
loses its reality as a doe. Similarly, of the river in the Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets, Florence Marsh writes: 


9$. K. Langer, Feeling and Form (New York, 1953), p. 26 and n. B.C. 
Heyl distinguishes between two types of symbol: “(i) those which connote 
and denote something that is quite separate from the symbols themselves. . . 
and (ii) those whose meanings or significations are a part of and are there- 
fore much more intimately connected with the symbols themselves . . .” New 
Bearings in Aesthetics and Art Criticism (New Haven, 1943), p. 83. 
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In the River Duddon sonnets Wordsworth writes at 
once of an actual river, of his own life, of the life stream 
of mankind; there is no escaping the presence of the actual 
river. In the Ecclesiastical Sonnets Wordsworth employs 
the river as a recurrent metaphor but there is no actual 
river. From the actual river the idea of a current or stream 
flowing and developing through time has been abstracted 
= - applied to the growth and development of the 
church.,*® 


The fact that the symbol of Wordsworth’s last phase lacks the 
interpenetrative quality of the metaphor practiced so extensively in 
his naturalistic period stems from Wordsworth’s last religious and 
poetic outlook. His former philosophy of immanence has been 
succeeded by a transcendent outlook. An object, formerly, could 
participate in a unity larger than itself. But now no object can 
really be more than itself; the mind, out of its weakness, can 
attribute to an object certain transcendental qualities, “relieving 
itself by resting the great part of the burthen [of belief] on words 
and symbols,” but the poet does not forget that the object does 
not really change, that the attributes given to it are arbiaary. 

Wordsworth’s adoption of the symbol in this sense stems, too, 
from his separating man from his environment. Man’s spiritual 
essence is at odds with experience; he can only wait resignedly 
for the hereafter. But Wordsworth cannot wholly renounce nature, 
his lifelong allegiance. The poet must therefore discover in nature 
what is beyond nature—the symbol, which seeks in an object not 
so much its natural essence as its transcendental suggestiveness. 


F. Eprrapus: THE CRITERION OF SINCERITY 


The first of Wordsworth’s essays on Epitaphs was originally 
published in The Friend, Coleridge’s publication, on February 22, 
1810. The wide occurrence of epitaphs, Wordsworth writes, pro- 
ceeds essentially from a presage of the immortality of the soul. 
He states: “And, verily, without the consciousness of a principle 
of immortality in the human soul, Man could never have awakened 
in him the desire to live in the remembrance of his fellows; mere 
love, or the yearning of kind towards kind, could not have pro- 


10Wordsworth’s Imagery: A Study in Poetic Vision (New Haven, 1952), 
p. 15. 
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duced it.’ This intimation of immortality precedes the sensation, 
or desire, of leaving a remembrance to one’s kindred. As in the 
“Ode on Intimations,” the poet states that this presage can be 
traced to childhood: 


If we look back upon the days of childhood, we shall find 
that the time is not in remembrance when, with respect 
to our own individual Being, the mind was without this 
assurance; whereas, the wish to be remembered by our 
friends or kindred after death, or even in absence, is, as 
we shall discover, a sensation that does not form itself 
till the social feelings have been developed. . . .” 


In this respect, Wordsworth’s views are different from those 
expressed in Gray’s Elegy, which accounts for epitaphs by stating 
them to be evidence of the desire to be remembered after death. 

In this later regard for epitaphs, Wordsworth departs from the 
position he maintained in “The Brothers,” a poem (1800) of his 
naturalistic period. In this poem, the priest assures Leonard that 
the living need no reminder of the dead; nameplates and grave- 
stones are unnecessary: 


No symbols, Sir, to tell that plain tale: 
The thought of death sits easy on the man 
Who has been born and dies among the mountains. 


And in a prose comment written in 1800 upon the poem Words- 
worth explicitly denies the value of epitaphs.* In this earlier 
period, Wordsworth believed that a man living close to nature 
needs no assurances of immortality, But he later reverses this posi- 
tion. In this reversal Wordsworth departs as well from a dominant 
trend of thought in the eighteenth century, its emphasis not only 
on the inevitability of death, but on ‘the futility of life, as well. He 
writes of Addison’s “Westminster Abbey” as follows: “Addison 
in the Spectator . . . [objects to the epitaph] ‘as a kind of satire 
upon the departed persons who had left no other memorial of 
them than that they were born and that they died.’ In certain 
moods of mind this is a natural reflection; yet perhaps not the most 


11Prose Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1876), II, 27-28. 
12Prose Works, II, 28. 
13Poetical Works, (Oxford, 1944), II, 467-468. 
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salutary which the appearance might give birth to.”* To the later 
Wordsworth, Addison’s view, typical of his day, represents too 
cynical an attitude toward death. 

Consoling to the adult are natural scenes, he continues, especially 
scenes of decay like ruins and castles, which give evidence of the 
slow work of time; they are our unfailing reminders of immortality. 
Among these relics of the dead among the living are epitaphs. 
What makes a good epitaph? “It ought to contain some thought or 
feeling belonging to the mortal or immortal part of our nature 
touchingly expressed; and if that be done, however general or 
even trite the sentiment may be, every man of pure mind will read 
the words with pleasure and gratitude.”?® 

Wordsworth reproves Samuel Johnson, who had berated the want 
of poetic discrimination generally found in epitaphs. In his com- 
ments on epitaphs, Wordsworth seems on the verge of abandoning 
critical standards altogether. He accepts only a criterion of sin- 
cerity, a criterion of dubious merit. For Wordsworth, the senti- 
ment expressed takes precedence over artistic quality. The uni- 
versality of the sentiments expressed in epitaphs outweighs the 
demands of literary art. He writes: “Much better is it to fall short in 
discrimination than to pursue it too far, or to labour it too unfeel- 
ingly. . . . We suffer and we weep with the same heart; we love 
and are anxious for one another in one spirit; our hopes look to 
the same quarter.”** In his naturalistic phase, Wordsworth had 
written that poetry was emotion recollected in tranquility; he now 
writes of the gravestone’s promoting attitudes of resignation. Epi- 
taphs do not memorialize passions; they subdue them. Many epi- 
taphs employ the device of the dead speaking to the living, with 
healing effects: “Thus is death disarmed of its sting, and affliction 
unsubstantiated. By this tender fiction, the survivors bind them- 
selves to a sedater sorrow. .. .” 

Wordsworth’s dualistic view, that poetry is “transcendent” and 
yet “sensuous,” threatens here to reject the “sensuous” altogether. 
Since the epitaph is eminently “transcendent,” does it not perform 
the essential poetic function? This tendency is even more marked 
in his succeeding essay, The Country Churchyard, and Critical 
Examination of Ancient Epitaphs (Epitaphs 2), unpublished dur- 
ing his lifetime. Sincerity of sentiment, it states, will even excuse 


14Prose Works, II. 73. 
15Prose Works, II, 34. 
16Prose Works, II, 37. 
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“odd and fantastic” combinations, grotesqueries, jingles, puns. 
Wordsworth is even willing to allow for epitaphs written during 
the metaphysical period and employing the various metaphysical 
devices—customarily, to Wordsworth, the apogee of ugliness in 
poetry. He again puts forth sincerity as a standard: “These sug- 
gestions may be further useful to establish a criterion of sincerity, 
by which a writer may be judged; and this is of “high import.”*” 

Perhaps, in the Preface to Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth implies 
a criterion of sincerity when he asserts the virtues of a more natural 
diction. But even mor dangerous as a criterion is that of sincerity 
regardless of style, manner, diction, Meaning is entirely divorced 
from form. Wordsworth cites an epitaph placed by a man on the 
gravestone of his deceased wife. Wordsworth admits that the dic- 
tion is fantastic, but states that the epitaph’s sincerity is apparent: 
“These fantastic images, though they stain the writing, stained 
not her soul. . . .”%8 

Many epitaphs ring false, he writes, because of the influence 
of Pope, whose “sparkling and tuneful” manner had “bewitched 
the men of letters his contemporaries, and corrupted the judgment 
of the nation through all ranks of society.”’® Pope and his poetic 
descendants could not, owing to their basic levity, write in a man- 
ner faithful to nature and the affections. Wordsworth seems kinder 
to seventeenth-century verse than to eighteenth-century verse, 
antipathetic as he basically is to both. He implies that meta- 
physical poetry reveals mistakes of the head; the sentiment is often 
good. But in the next century artificial taste and manner vitiate 
the “heart” as well as the “understanding.” He concludes by stating 
the virtues of a criterion of sincerity as strongly as they can be 
put: Epitaphs “should be uttered in such connection as shall make 
it felt that they are not adopted, not spoken by rote, but perceived 
in their whole compass with the freshness and clearness of an 
original intuition.””° 

In Wordsworth’s quest for a transcendence beyond nature, he 
submerged his concern for poetry. As Charles Williams puts it: 


His soul relied on other authorities. His poetry, therefore, 
when it came to be, did not sufficiently distinguish 
between its own authority and that of other traditions. 


17Prose Works, II, 48. 
18Prose Works, II, 52. 
19Prose Works, II, 53-54. 
20Prose Works, II, 58. 
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Towards the end of the Excursion, Wordsworth really 
does seem to think that to mention “the voice of wisdom 

whispering Scripture texts” or Baptism was enough; he 
thought those things themselves had authority in them- 
selves. . . . Poetry has to do all its own work; in return it 
has all its own authority.”* 


YEsHIVA COLLEGE 





21The English Poetic Mind (Oxford, 1932), pp. 166-167. 














Hardy’s The Woodlanders: 
Inwardness and Memory 
GEORGE S. FAYEN, JR. 


“Aug. 23. [1865] The poetry of a scene varies with the 
—_ of the perceivers. Indeed, it does not lie in the scene 
at all.”2 


AMONG THE more renowned Wessex 
novels The Woodlanders still remains, perhaps understandably, 
the least well known. At first glance it seems ‘to recapitulate the 
familiar features of the Hardy countryside and narrative manner. 
It has been mourned as good earth pillaged and sown with salt, 
an idyll with the promise of Under the Greenwood Tree and Far 
from the Madding Crowd, sadly despoiled by the vandalism of 
two amoral sophisticates and the granular tang of philosophic 
speculation and social protest. These elements, not merely cop- 
ventional or incongruous, point instead to certain changes in 
emphasis and method. Plot sequence, the psychology of choice 
and act, and the contours of setting are all affected by the peculiar 
kind of inwardness which accounts for this special version of Wes- 
sex pastoral. The Woodlanders marks a crucial phase in the 
development of Hardy’s imagination. 

Though as usual in Wessex there is a studied opposition of rural 
values and urban types, the difference in Hardy’s woodland reca- 
pitulation lies in his handling of this contrast. Between the out- 
siders, Dr. Edred Fitzpiers and Mrs. Felice Charmond, and the 
natives, Giles Winterborne, Marty South, and the Melbury family, 
stands Grace, tremulously indecisive, a new addition to the pattern. 
If Dr. Fitzpiers and Mrs. Charmond have been dismissed as 
“stilted dummies, cut out with scissors from a fashion plate,”” 
they exemplify the moral life of certain literary and aesthetic 
traditions—which thus come within range of everything the nar- 
rative finally suggests. Conversely, by being associated with 
external and contemporary matters the outsiders extend the impli- 


1Note in The Early Life of Thomas Hardy (London, 1928), 
2W. Rutland, Thomas Hardy: A Study of His Writings and hy Back- 
ground (London, 1938), pp. 211-212. 
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cations of what prevails in the woodlands. More than Egdon Heath 
or Casterbridge, Little Hintock enters into the life of its inhabi- 
tants and accommodates the stylistic traits of the author. Its nature 
looks to the conception of human nature explored in the later 
novels and poetry, where minds are perplexed and uncompre- 
hending, unable to adjust to the pressure and pace of things 
external. 

The Woodlanders is really an act of memory. It begins with a 
“rambler” tracing “for old association’s sake” (I, 1) the forsaken 
coach road until he chances upon the hollow of Little Hintock.* 
It ends with Marty grieving alone over Giles’s grave, her figure 
in the twilight assuming the lofty stature of “abstract humanism” 
(XLVIII, 443). The arc is from nostalgia to remembrance. Grace 
Melbury is in the middle, enabled by her fashionable education 
to meet the aristocratic lady of Hintock House on equal terms, 
but by her birth drawn to the fields and friends of childhood: 
She is suspended “as it were in mid-air between two storeys of 
society” (XXX, 260). Her “betweenness” consists as well in moving 
among characters who share the same dilemma, two sets of con- 
flicting demands between past and present, a vow remembered 
and a brief encounter to be recalled. George Melbury, having 
resolved to see his daughter married to Giles Winterborne, son 
of the friend whom he slyly bested in rivalry for Grace’s mother, 
hopes to atone by helping Giles realize a hope long cherished in 
courtship; both are sacrificed to lift Grace to Mrs. Charmond’s 
social rank. No sooner has she married Dr. Fitzpiers than he meets 
Mrs. Charmond, with whom, forgetting the present, he tries to 
relive in adultery an interrupted adolescent idyll. And so Melbury’s 
social ambitions, fulfilled when he ignores a vow in memory, are 
thwarted when the two outsiders try to recall and atone for their 
own lost time. Neither at the end can escape more violent recol- 
lections from the past. Mrs. Charmond implausibly is shot down 
by an old Jovelorn suitor. Dr. Fitzpiers, before a reconciliation 
with Grace, must pass the man-trap set by Tim Tangs to pay for 
his seducing Suke Damson. The most frequent stresses in ‘the action, 
reminding and remembering, show the outsiders and their incon- 
gruous conventionalities involved in what the woodlands are. 


8Passages from Hardy’s novels will be located by chapter and page in the 
Wessex Edition (London, 1912-1931). Those not so cited may be found in 
the chapter of the preceding quocation. 
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I 


There are severai aspects to the composite conventionality of 
Dr. Fitzpiers and Mrs, Charmond. As types common in country 
superstition or scandal, their reputations begin to take form that 
evening when Barber Percomb hears one of the passengers in the 
van speak knowingly of the woodlands’ learned young doctor, 
“They say he is in league with the Devil” (I, 5).* Seemingly a 
servant of this same diabolic influence, Barber Percomb has been 
commissioned to inveigle Marty South into selling her hair to 
adorn Mrs. Charmond’s ample coiffure. “No, no, no!” she cried. . . . 
“You go on like the Devil to Dr. Faustus in the penny book” 
(II, 10). But fearing Mrs. Charmond’s control of ‘her aged father’s 
cottage and Giles’s leasehold, Marty relents before the agent of 
this mysterious widow, a former actress who, according to hearsay, 
breaks hearts in continental salons and wears an evening dress 
“hardly higher than her elbows” (IV, 28). Equally alien, the 
presence of Dr. Fitzpiers has been conveyed through his philoso- 
phizing to a servant while at his chemical and anatomical experi- 
ments. ““‘Ah, Grammer,’ he said . . . ‘let me tell you that Every- 
thing is Nothing. There is only Me and Not Me in the whole world.’ 
And he told me that no man’s hands could help what they did, any 
more than the hands of a clock” (VI, 55). His purchase from a 
woodlander, like Mrs. Charmond’s, verges on the unnatural— 
Grammer Oliver’s pledge of her body for dissection after death. 
Suspect and injurious, both the outsiders are introduced through 
local Wessex gossip. 

Dr. Fitzpiers, whatever the natives make of him, makes himself 
into a strange blend of philosophico-scientific speculation and the 
love-longing of romantic poetry. Handsome, an arch aristocrat in 
dress and bearing, he much prefers “the ideal world to the real, 
and the discovery of principles to their application” (XVI, 135). 
He disports himself leisurely. “Sometimes it was in the Ram, some- 
times in the Bull; one month he would be immersed in alchemy, 
another in poesy; one month in the Twins of astrology and 
astronomy; then in the Crab of German literature and meta- 


‘These initial touches of diabolism make Fitzpiers resemble Hardy’s other 
intruders who, like Diggory Venn in The Return of the Native, loom as 
“Mephistophelian visitants” (Bk. I, IX, 89) in the eyes of Wessex peasants. 
See J. O. Bailey’s census in “Hardy’s ‘Mephistophelian Visitants,’” PMLA, 
LXI (December, 1946), 1146-1184. But Fitzpiers, himself descended from 
an old Wessex family, quickly sheds this disguise. 
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physics . . . a real inquirer he honestly was at times; even if the 
midnight rays of his lamp . . . lighted rank literature of emotion 
and passion as often, or oftener, than the books and matériel of 
science” (XVII, 145). Out on a late evening call Dr. Fitzpiers 
speaks to Giles about a local belle he has seen through a spyglass. 
Rhapsodically he addresses to her and the night an entire stanza 
of Shelley’s “The Revolt of Islam,” Laon’s description of Cythna 
(II, xxiii). 


She moved upon this earth a shape of brightness, 
A power, that from its objects scarcely drew 


One impulse of her beauty . . . 
... She did seem 
Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew, 
Like the bright shade of some immortal dream 
Which walks, when tempests sleep, the wave of life's 
dark stream. 
(XVI, 137)5 


He goes on to assert that love is “the essence itself of man, as that 
great thinker Spinoza says—ipsa hominis essentia—it is joy accom- 
panied by an idea which we project against any suitable object 
in the line of our vision, just as the rainbow iris is projected against 
an oak, ash, or elm tree indifferently. So that if any young lady 
had appeared . . . I should have felt just the same interest in her, 
and have quoted the same lines from Shelley about her.”® 
While pursuing this philosophico-romantic ideal Fitzpiers 
indulges in a love ethic which is, at least superficially, Shelleyan; 
he consciously employs its characteristic phrases and guides his 
search, for the most part, by its conventions. When Grace comes 
to buy back Grammer Oliver’s pledge, Fitzpiers says he was dream- 
ing of her at that very instant. “I did not see you directly, but 
reflected in the glass. . . . Nature has at last recovered her lost 


5This stanza is double-scored in Hardy’s earliest copy of Shelley’s poetry, 
Queen Mab and Other Poems by Percy B. Shelley (Halifax, 1865), inscribed 
with his signature, address, and the date “1866.” Its underlinings have been 
examined, and Hardy’s quotations from this and other Shelley poems acutely 
discussed by Phyllis Bartlett: “Hardy’s Shelley,” Keats-Shelley Journal, IV 
(Winter, 1955), 15-29; “‘Seraph of Heaven’: A Shelleyan Dream in Hardy’s 
Fiction,” PMLA, LXX (Sept., 1955), 624-635. 

6Fitzpiers’s definition is approximated in Spinoza’s Ethics —“Love (amor) 
is joy associated with the idea of an external object” (Part III, Prop. LIX, 6), 
but the “rainbow iris” simile, not in any of Spinoza’s works available to 
Hardy in English, may be reflected from a Shelleyan cloudscape. 
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union with the Idea! My thoughts ran in that direction because I 
had been reading the work of a transcendental philosopher last 
night. . . . I almost wept when I awoke, and found that you had 
appeared to me in Time, but not in Space, alas!” (XVIII, 154). 
Grace’s image in the mirror has inspired Fitzpiers, aroused from 
sleep, to invoke her as a Romantic dream maiden, glossed in the 
terms of contemporary Idealism, the “bright shade” of Laon’s im- 
mortal dream” or Alastor’s vision. 


Behind these romantic ruminations is the simple biological urge 
openly expressed soon after the Midsummer Eve rites and Fitz- 
piers’s engagement to Grace. When she leaves, Suke Damson, a 
buxom peasant maid, rouses him to merry chasing through the trees 
and a night with her in the hayfields. This time Fitzpiers has 
practised his love doctrine of “joy” and a projected “ideal,” daprés 
Spinoza, in the most appropriate setting possible—the woods. His 
“rainbow iris” having fallen “indifferently” on another “tree,” he 
finds his Ideal Woman snuggling provocatively in a haycock 
instead of seeing her in a spyglass or a mirror. It will require the 
exotic attractions of a third woman to make Fitzpiers, once mar- 
ried, give up his role of captivating stranger and mysterious meta- 
physician to become fully a latter-day Shelleyan lover. 

Mrs. Charmond, by contrast, evokes more contemporary associa- 
tions. Languid, self-centered rather than sylphlike, smoldering sul- 
lenly instead of gliding like the “bright shade of some immortal 
dream,” she hes a manner so conventional that her eventual hold 
over Fitzpiers is a droll commentary on his taste in Ideal Women. 
The mistress of Hintock House, supposedly in need of medical 
attention, has prepared for her physician a memorable still life. In 
an upstairs parlor, “costly and femininely draped,” Fitzpiers sees 
“a woman of elegant figure reclining upon a couch in such a posi- 
tion as not to disturb a pile of magnificent hair on the crown of 
her head. . . . her left arm, which was naked nearly up to the 
shoulder, was thrown upwards, and between the fingers of her 
right hand she held a cigarette, while she idly breathed from her 
delicately curved lips a thin stream of smoke towards the ceiling” 
(XXVI, 224). 

Studied indolence, high disdain, the curving line of the chaise 
longue: Mrs. Charmond has assumed the pose of a typical conti- 
nental coquette. Her beauty displays the features of a style promi- 
nent in contemporary art. As she listlessly asks for tea to be poured, 
“her almond eyes—those long eyes so common 'to the angelic legions 
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of early Italian art—became longer, and her voice more languish- 
ing” (VIII, 67). No girl with swirling hair and averted gaze could 
better parody the pouting melancholy of a heroine from Pre- 
Raphaelite poetry or a sketch by Rossetti, Burne-Jones, or Morris. 
Also like Dr. Fitzpiers, Mrs. Charmond tries to fashion for herself 
an identity out of literary materials, but her taste runs to memoirs 
rather than Shelleyan dream visions. To escape from reverie, she 
tells Grace, she will need a personal secretary to help her pre- 
pare a travel journal. “I have often thought of writing a new 
Sentimental Journey. . . . When I am at different places in the 
south of Europe I feel a crowd of ideas and fancies thronging 
upon me continually; but to . . . put these impressions down syste- 
matically on cold smooth paper—that I cannot do.” Vicarious 
authorship would have been Mrs. Charmond’s next guise. 

Her real reason for summoning Dr. Fitzpiers to that dimly lit 
parlor involves predictably a romantic cliché. Its details—a hotel 
terrace at dusk, embroidery on a lost handkerchief, tears in the 
dew—are remembered from a meeting years before in Heidelberg. 
Their affair now calls all these conventionalities into luxurious 
play. Mrs. Charmond declares fervently that she has never for- 
gotten the moment or her passion. Fitzpiers “gazed at her in undis- 
guised admiration. Here was a soul of souls!” (XXVI, 228). To 
this “soul of souls,” the title and ideal of Shelley’s “Epipsychidion” 
translated into English and, apparently, also into reality, Fitzpiers 
listens in rapt wonder. Mrs. Charmond admits her emotional sur- 
feit. “Hintock has the curious effect of bottling up the emotions. 
. . . I am often obliged to fly away and discharge my sentiments 
somewhere, or I should die outright.” Fitzpiers gave Giles much 
the same charged explanation for addressing the night so lyrically 
with a whole stanza from “The Revolt of Islam.” “People living 
insulated, as I do by the solitude of this place, get charged with 
emotive fluid like a Leyden jar with electric, for want of some 
conductor to disperse it” (XVI, 137-138). His “soul of souls” has 
now spoken to him in this same electro-motive language.’ When 
Fitzpiers, riding off to Mrs. Charmond, lets Grace conclude the 
obvious, his thoughts are not of the “shape of brightness” seen by 


7Shelley’s occasional use of electrical phenomena to describe emotional 
experience (in “Epipsychidion,” for example, 11.259, 347-348) may have 
suggested similar phrasings to Hardy. In Queen Mab he marked the passage 
in the antiphonal chorus of The Earth and The Moon in “Prometheus 
Unbound” (Act TV), which deals with atmospheric electricity as symbolic 
of creative forces. Barlett, “Hardy’s Shelley,” K-S J, p. 18: see n. 5. 
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Laon in “The Revolt of Islam”; he murmurs the lines in 
“Epipsychidion” (219-221) which anticipate the consummation of 
this Shelleyan dream. 


—Towards the loadstar of my one desire 

I flitted, like a dizzy moth, whose flight 

Is as a dead leaf’s in the owlet light. 
(XXVIII, 245) 


These quotations, more than mere poetic footnotes to Fitzpiers’s 
philosophic idealism, reveal his compulsion to follow Laon’s 
“immortal dream” until it becomes what the next lines in 
“Epipsychidicn” portend for the 


dizzy moth, whose flight 
Is as a dead leaf’s in the owlet light, 
When it would seek in Hesper’s setting sphere 
A radiant death, a fiery sepulchre, 
As if it were a lamp of earthly flame. 
(Il. 220-224) 


As Grace watches, Fitzpiers disappears illumined by the rays of 
the dying sun. 

The next role of this protean philanderer also seems to be de- 
rived obliquely from Shelley. Not recognizing Melbury, who picks 
him up after a riding accident, Fitzpiers raves about the only 
woman, not Grace, who truly appreciates his talents. “A passionate 
soul, as warm as she is clever, as beautiful as she is warm, and as 
rich as she is beautiful. I say, old fellow, those claws of yours clutch 
me rather tight—rather like the eagle’s, you know, that ate out the 
liver of Pro—Pre—, the man on Mount Caucasus” (XXXV, 306). 
But this Prometheus, tortured by an unidealistic appetite, is not 
easily unbound. Melbury in anger flings him off the horse; cut 
severely, he staggers into the woods toward Hintock House. While 
secluded there with its “passionate soul,” who now transforms her- 
self into the devoted, angelic nurse, Fitzpiers thinks over his rela- 
tionship with Grace and concludes ruefully, “Well—the veil of that 
temple is rent in twain!” (XXXVI, 321). His phrases repeat those 
used suavely in courting Grace. “God forbid that I should kneel 
in another's place at any shrine unfairly. But, my dear Miss Mel- 
bury, now that he is gone from the temple, may I draw near?” 
(XIX, 167). The temple with its veiled sanctuary: Fitzpiers, like 
Shelley, remembers the Bible in his references to the shrine of 
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love and marriage.* One veil is rent; another Ideal Woman remains. 
Fitzpiers and Mrs. Charmond are soon on the continent, living 


together. 
II 


The nature of Little Hintock, a “self-contained place” with “con- 
centrated passions and closely-knit interdependence” (I, 5), defines 
more insistently than Casterbridge or Egdon Heath the conditions 
of life for its inhabitants. That this reality might be fully under- 
stood, a disproportionate emphasis has been given to the affairs 
of Dr, Fitzpiers and Mrs. Charmond. Their characterizations render 
far more varied and inclusive the narrative sequence and the whole 
process of nature it imitates. Though 1’‘he Woodlanders is as closely 
plotted as any Hardy novel, the events have a simple movement 
that follows more than figuratively from the knotted undergrowth 
of Little Hintock. 

The plot traces out neither a tragic curve of defeat nor ary 
crisscrossing heath trails of misunderstanding and mistake. It 
moves, between moments of remembering, continuously along a 
broad, level line of causation. Melbury’s decision to discourage 
Grace's youthful fondness leaves Giles chagrined and unwontedly 
sarcastic when his timber wagon blocks Mrs. Charmond’s carriage 
on the road. After the sudden death of John South ends Giles’s 
lifehold and the property reverts to the Hintock House estate, Mrs. 
Charmond allows all his buildings to be torn down. This places 
Giles utterly beyond Melbury’s favor, frees Grace to attract Dr. 
Fitzpiers, and as Mrs. Charmond later recognizes, destroys any 
chance of reliving her own adolescent dream. The removal of 
Giles’s cottage makes a deceptive gap in the roadside which causes 
the overturning of Mrs. Charmond’s phaeton and the minor injuries 
which, in turn, require Dr. Fitzpiers’s attendance in her upstairs 
parlor. 

This is the main narrative line of the novel; any of its segments 
will serve to suggest in what sense it is rooted in the nature of 
the woodlands. Even the smallest, seemingly inconsequential act 
may initiate a sequence of effects which become causes. Dr. Fitz- 
piers’s “cure” for John South’s hallucination leads eventually to 
the marriage that keeps him from Mrs. Charmond; his riding acci- 

8Matthew 27:51. “And behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain 


from the top to the bottom.” Shelley’s imagery of temple and rent veil cele- 
brates the dispensation of a different law. 
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dent is indirectly caused by Darling, the horse Giles gave Grace. 
Marty South’s forced sale of her hair, “the tiny instrument of a 
cause deep in nature” (XLV, 404), results much later in the series 
of incidents on which the whole novel turns. Marty's note to Fitz- 
piers prompts his laughter at Mrs. Charmond’s expensive braids 
and leads to their separation abroad and her fatal encounter with 
that demented suitor. Usually in Little Hintock, decisions are made 
just after the last moment when they would have done any good. 
Grace, pitying Giles’s misfortune, changes “lose” to “keep” in the 
charcoal sign Marty scrawled on his wall (“O Giles, you've lost 
your dwelling place,/And therefore, Giles, you'll lose your Grace” 
[XV, 128]). She tells Melbury that she wishes the engagement 
to stand, but her father has just opened Giles’s letter, written only 
a few hours before Grace’s gesture, agreeing to forget it. Mel- 

y's letter to her, carrying reassurance about a divorce, arrives 
with the lawyer’s letter to Giles about its impossibility. Many of 
these coincidences, often condemned as symptoms of Hardy's 
reputed “pessimism,” can better be related to the identity of Little 
Hintock and a quality of mind in its inhabitants. 

For a time the woodlands appear to partake of the moral values 
embodied in Giles, “Autumn’s very brother” in lore and skill, who 
“had a marvellous power of making trees grow . . . there was a sort 
of sympathy between himself and the fir, oak, or beech that he 
was operating on; so that the roots ‘took hold of the soil in a few 
days” (VIII, 72). But the dogged integrity of Giles’s nature, his 
simple goodness of heart seems unable to sustain or protect itself. 
Little Hintock never offers the mystic harmony achieved by Mere- 
dith in “Melampus” with a benign Mother Earth, or the spiritual 
health he promises in “The Woods of Westermain” to those who 
honor the triad of blood, spirit, and brain. No one in The Wood- 
landers can respond to the enchanting invitation to toss his heart 
“up with the lark” or foot “at peace with mouse and worm.” 
Hardy’s novel presents a scene where “Great growths and small/ 
Show them to men akin—/Combatants all!”*° 

The woodlands impinge on the lives of their inhabitants with 
a more than figurative maleficence. The towering elm outside John 
South’s window, which “has got human sense, and sprouted up 
when he was born on purpose to rule him, and keep him its slave” 
(XIV, 121), provides more than an instance of primitive auto- 


*“Melampus,” I, 11.5-6. Selected Poetical Works (London, 1955), p. 43. 
10“In a Wood,” 11.18-20. Collected Poems (London, 1952), p. 57. 
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hypnotism. The man-trap, its jaws open like “a shark, a crocodile, 
and a scorpion” (XLVII, 425), is not a grotesque concession to 
local antiquarianism or a Gothic cliché to accompany the type- 
characters who at Hintock House found these contrivances so 
quaint. Nor is it in some nightmare of Grace’s that rotting stumps 
protrude from the moss “like black teeth from green gums” (XLII, 
376) or roots from a half-dead oak reach out “like claws grasping 
the ground” (XXIX, 254) or “faint cloven tongues” sit on the tips 
of the boughs (XL, 360). It is not Marty’s personal sadness alone 
that makes the newly planted pine trees convey a message. “ ‘It 
seems to me,” the girl continued, “‘as if they sigh because they 
are very sorry to begin life in earnest—just as we be’” (VIII, 73). 
Not just in moments of fancy or melancholy, but in savage fact 
all animal and vegetable and human nature is exposed to the pain 
of its own self-torment. Trees too sanguine “in budding before 
their month” are “incontinently glued up by frozen thawings” and 
birds’ nests “swamped by snow water” (XVII, 148). At sunrise 
the abortive light dispels a darkness which is predatory: “the 
bleared white visage of a sunless winter day emerged like a dead- 
born child. . . . Owls that had been catching mice in the outhouse, 
rabbits that had been eating the winter-greens in the gardens, and 
stoats that had been sucking the blood of the rabbits, discerning 
that their human neighbors were on the move discreetly withdrew 
from publicity, and were seen no more till nightfall” (IV, 24). 
Unlike Egdon Heath, which only watched and waited with impas- 
sive mien, ever awake but neutral, the woods in Little Hintock suf- 
fer with malices great and small. 

Experience in The Woodlanders takes shape as an intertwined, 
matted profusion of human desires and natural impulses that are 
deflected and distorted; every move seems impeded by something 
resistant and contentious. The action is set in glades where boughs 
hang low and obstructive, dripping misty with rain or webs, and 
where among the twisted roots every footstep crushes moist, decay- 
ing leaves. Dr. Fitzpiers intends to pursue the Ideal in the Real, 
Mrs. Charmond intends to seek release from her Weltschmerz, 
and through his inquiry into divorce law George Melbury intends 
to atone for the wrong he did Giles in not atoning for the wrong 
he did his father. Marty and Giles are apart, and Grace herself 
does not know which way to grow. All are involved in a tangle 
of intendings, in the great process of nature: “Here, as everywhere, 
the Unfulfilled Intention, which makes life what it is, was as 
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obvious as it could be among the depraved crowds of a city slum. 
The leaf was deformed, the curve was crippled, the taper was 
interrupted; the lichen ate the vigor of the stalk, and the ivy slowly 
strangled to death the promising sapling” (VII, 59). The identity 
of the Little Hintock woods appears less to be a face like Egdon 
Heath than a force, less a countenance to be misread than the 
corrosive energy which in its “Unfulfilled” course can be compre- 
hended as a prophetic pattern for all human striving. 

This “Intention” indicates the primitive force of nature that 
surges through all these feelings in both natives and outsiders, 
whether the desire is for sympathetic companionship in wood-lore 
or a sensual craving disguised by Romantic idealism. Within cer- 
tain characters this “Intention” appears as a kind of love-yearning, 
sometimes tame, often merciless and self-consuming. Yet in each 
instance it is related to a phenomenon of natural life: some secret 
rottenness at the core, the wildness of storm, or the multiplied 
existence available to lower organisms. While her husband rides 
away toward Mrs. Charmond, Grace looks sadly out over the 
autumn foliage of White-Hart Vale. “In all this proud show some 
kernels were unsound as her own situation, and she wondered if 
there were any one world in the universe where the fruit had no 
worm, and marriage no sorrow” (XXVIII, 245). This fruit never 
bothers the woman responsible for Grace’s ponderings. When an 
infatuation rouses Mrs. Charmond’s jaded sensibilities, she regrets 
being “overshadowed with sudden night, as if a tornado had 
passed” (XXXII, 281). 

Dr. Fitzpiers, for all his effort in carrying on “simultaneously 
the study of physiology and transcendental philosophy . . . so as 
to discover if possible a point of contact between them” (XVIII, 
156), is distracted from the “point of contact” right before his cves, 
the slide in his microscope with a fragment of John South’s brain. 
Fitzpiers never discerns the physiological basis of volition, though 
he shows Grace a heart which, amoeba-like, can readily “bear 
division and transference .. . . his differed from the highest affec- 
tion as the lower orders of the animal world differ from the 
advanced organisms, partition causing not death but a multiplied 
existence” (XXIX, 252).11 This Shelleyan lover, fallen on evolu- 
tionary days, never admits that his invocations of philosophic 

11The doctrine of love’s increase through division is stated at length in 
“Epipsychidion,” 11.160-189. Fitzpiers’s proliferating passion may even origi- 


nate in some Darwinian species or the “quickened, multiplied consciousness” 
exalted in Pater’s “Conclusion” to The Renaissance (London, 1897), p. 252. 
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determinism conveniently excuse a pleasurable indulgence in the 
biological appetite which, in any case, he would shave found 
irresistible. The melodramatic animality of the man-trap objectifies 
grossly what drew him to Grace’s “bright Shade,” Suke’s earthly 
form, and Mrs. Charmond as his “soul of souls.” 

It is as though the vital substance of life had been differentiated 
into two prime species, human nature and natural phenomena, 
both consumed by the same force and contributing to each other's 
wearing away and wasting, each driven unwillingly to its own 
abrasive torment. In this vision unfolded in The Woodlanders 
both Dr. Fitzpiers and Mrs. Charmond play essential roles. Culti- 
vated and learned, urban and distinctly urbane, they show that 
urgings of the “Unfulfilled Intention” are not limited to rustics of 
the Wessex woodlands. Transcendental longing and distracted 
ennui are its more exotic flora; among its offshoots are the ephem- 
eral stylizations of characters who are created, or try to create 
themselves, out of literary fictions. In fact, beneath conventional 
poses and pretentions of philosophico-romantic idealism, more cruel 
in its refinement, moves the same elemental force that twists the 
vine round the stalk and preys furtively in darkness. 


III 


The Woodlanders in its setting and narrative sequence does not 
depict simply a metaphoric tangle of thwarted intendings. Gradu- 
ally its action suggests what is becoming central in Hardy's view 
of human nature. Little Hintock is introduced as “one of those 
sequestered spots outside the gates of the world where may usually 
be found more meditation than action, more listlessness than medi- 
tation; where reasoning proceeds on narrow premises, and results 
in inferences wildly imaginative” (I, 4), the causes of which are 
anything but peripheral and previncial. Native and outsider alike, 
the woodianders are subjected to interrupted and intermediate 
movings of mind. Acts bear the mark of sensory perceptions; 
choices are made through some sharp impression, the impact of 
a sudden glimpse or phrase. 

The line of plot is drawn by these clues and intimations. Seldom 
are they so directly harmful as the louring elm outside South’s 
window or so overt as the way Grace learns the extent of Fitz- 
piers’s dalliance from Giles’s apology for a gesture: he touched a 
flower in her bosom because he had seen it done elsewhere. “It 
was by my husband, and the woman was Mrs. Charmond. Associa- 
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tion of ideas reminded you when you saw me” (XXVIII, 248). 
Likewise, by “an automatic leap of thought” (XXIX, 250) she is 
led from the sound of Suke Damson cracking nuts with obviously 
perfect teeth to the emergency tooth-extraction which, Fitzpiers 
insisted, kept this girl in his cottage at dawn. Frequently some 
object or figure leads a character to resolve or inquire. Melbury, 
gazing at the footprint he adoringly preserved under garden 
leaves, begins to wonder why Grace “should be sacrificed to a poor 
man” (III, 19). The gravestone of Giles’s father catches his eye and 
recalls his vow. Grace moves through various emotions in response 
to things seen and heard: the eerie light radiating from Fitzpiers’s 
cottage, her distant view of his ruined ancestral manor, a sight 
of Suke leaving his door, and the sound of his returning carriage. 
She fails to heed Giles’s feverish cough out in tthe storm. 

Grace enters Fitzpiers’s thinking similarly through sense impres- 
sions, caught momentarily in a spyglass, seen at his front gate, 
framed by candlelight in an upstairs window, then fixed by his 
gaze in a mirror: always the “object” in his “line” of vision, the 
“tree” against which his “rainbow iris” happens to be projected. 
For Giles clues are foreboding or belated—Grace before a cheval 
glass, primping for a visit to Hintock House, and her change in 
Marty’s charcoal scrawl. Nor are they any better for Mrs. Char- 
mond, who sees her ripe beauty fade in the mirror beside Grace’s 
freshness, takes the wrong turn in the road, and is confronted with 
Fitzpiers’s bleeding face at the window like “a replica of the 
Sudarium of St. Veronica” (XXXVI, 319). Finally, Tim Tangs’s 
glimpse of the repentant Fitzpiers trying to catch a glimpse of 
Grace arouses his suspicion about Suke and reminds him of the 
man-trap. 

These sights and sounds constantly throw the mind back and in 
upon itself. Throughout The Woodlanders, for the first time in 
Hardy's fiction, with an intensity quite alien to Sergeant Troy, 
Damon Wildeve, or Donald Farfrae the outsiders join in rumi- 
nating and reminiscing. Dr. Fitzpiers, idealizing Grace, “dreamed 
and mused till his consciousness seemed to occupy the whole space 
of the woodland round, so little was there . . . to hinder perfect 
mental unity with the sentiment of the place” (XIX, 165). Ingrown 
herself, Mrs. Charmond luxuriates in “picturing the possibilities” 
of their Heidelberg idyll; those moments blend to “form a canvas 
for infinite fancies, idle dreams, luxurious melancholies, and pretty, 
alluring assertions” (XXVII, 233). Even George Melbury, once 
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the bluff tradesman, his confidence in his own judgment shaken, 
is forced to turn inward. Abstractedly he gazes beyond the furnish- 
ings of Mrs. Charmond’s parlor to the “tragic vision that trav- 
elled with him like an envelope. Through this vision the incidents 
of the moment but gleamed confusedly here and there, as an outer 
landscape through the high-coloured scenes of a stained window” 
(XXXII, 277). And Giles, though a descendant of the persevering 
Gabriel Oak and Diggory Venn, becomes preoccupied as they 
never were. Narrow musing about past or future prevents him 
from dealing adroitly with the present. Minor lapses in etiquette 
at his party for Grace are magnified by his disconcerted self- 
conciousness; at the auction he unwittingly antagonizes Melbury 
with contrary bids because he is intent on each snowflake flut- 
tering toward Grace’s shoulder. After her marriage he was “usually 
lost in his thoughts” (XXVI, 223). 

Grace in responding to the woodlands falls prey to billowing 
fancies which differ markedly from Giles’s kind of inwardness. 
After his death she realizes how aware he and Marty South had 
been of the smallest stirrings of natural life beneath the sap and 
leaves of Little Hintock. 


They had been possessed of its finer mysteries as of com- 
monplace knowledge; had been able to read its hiero- 
deal as ordinary writings; to them the sights and sounds 
of night, winter, wind, storm, amid those dense boughs, 
which had to Grace a touch of the uncanny, and even of 
the supernatural, were simple occurrences, whose origin, 
continuance, and laws they foreknew. They . . . had, with 
the run of the years, mentally collected these remoter 
signs and symbols which seen in few were of runic 
obscurity, but all together made an alphabet. 
(XLIV, 399) 


Their skill in reading these minute woodland “hieroglyphs” comes 
from a recognition of the true scale of things, from their patient 
resignation and a perception, available too late to Grace, of “what 
was great and little in life” (XXX, 264). An impressionable girl 
combining “modern nerves with primitive feelings” (XL, 358), 
Grace has an imagination which partakes of Eustacia’s neurotic 
restlessness and the superstitions of the heath-folk; unlike the 
Yeobrights, they all find infernal spirits in the earth. While listen- 
ing to the rainstorm outside Giles’s cottage Grace could scarcely 
“believe that no opaque body, but only an invisible colourless 
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thing, was trampling and climbing over the roof, making branches 
creak. . . . Sometimes a bough from an adjoining tree was swayed 
so low as to smite the roof in the manner of a gigantic hand 
smiting the mouth of an adversary, to be followed by a trickle of 
rain, as blood from the wound” (XLI, 371-372). Sinister presences 
and hhorrid shapes seem to apprehend her in the woods. The next 
morning the “puddles and damp ruts left by the recent rain had 
a cold corpse-eyed luminousness” (XLII, 382). 

If Giles retires from rune-reading into stoic thoughtfulness and 
Marty into fatalism, Grace tends to elaborate and mythologize. 
Fitzpiers with his ancestral vaults “assumed in her imagination 
the hues of a melancholy romanticism” (XXIII, 193) but, having 
run off with hhis “soul of souls,” he was replaced by Giles, who in 
“her fancy . . . rose upon her memory as the fruit-god and the 
wood-god in alternation: sometimes leafy and smeared with green 
lichen, as she had seen him amongst the sappy boughs of the plan- 
tations; sometimes cider-stained and starred with apple-pips, as 
she had met him on his return from cider-making” (XXXVIII, 
335). The glades of these woodlands, like Egdon Heath and all 
Wessex, encourage two different kinds of visual and moral per- 
ception: elaborate fancies and an instinctive, keenly specific kind 
of sense knowledge, both uneasy apprehensions and a humble 
acceptance of the size of human life. “The poetry of a scene,” 
Hardy said, “varies with the minds of the perceivers.”!* All in the 
woodlands are disabled variously by inwardness. 

The most common experience in Little Hintock, the contorting 
and deflecting of impulses, represents less a cosmic conspiracy 
than a psychological effect. Behind its pervasiveness is one cause: 
the susceptibility to stress cf living substance, its fierce or timid 
sensitiveness before what it comes to know, and the single-minded 
concern to which an event can reduce a temperament, almost as 
it summoned by its readiness to be so constricted. Despite the 
place Hardy gives to folklore and the local customs of peasants 
joined in communal labor and villagers in gossip, he deals less 
with purely social relationships among people than with the 
exposure of the individual mind to all the forces and illusions that 
assault the single, lonely self. Turner, he maintained, painted 


12See n. 1. “Truly it has been said chat ‘the eye sees that which it brings 
with it the means of seeing.” “The Profitable Reading of Fiction” (1888), 
Life and Art (New York, 1925), p. 74. 
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“chiefly light as modified by objects.”** Hardy delineated people 
modified by the light of how things strike them, who are moved 
or immobilized by the impact of signs which, answering some 
predisposition, elicit from their innermost nature a feeling ever 
more intense and consuming. Grace appears mesmerized by the 
“almost psychic influence” (XXII, 188) of Fitzpiers, who flits 
“like a dizzy moth” towards the “loadstar” of Mrs. Charmond; she 
has been led on by fascination like a “hand of velvet” (XXXII, 
281). They seem helpless not because they must be, but because 
it is their way to believe that they are. Others like them become 
victims. Tess of the d’Urbervilles fell exhausted into a “state of 
percipience without volition” (XLIII, 373). The young Jude felt 
all around him “something glaring, garish, rattling, and the noises 
and glares hit upon the little cell called your life, and shook it 
and warped it” (Pt. I, II, 15). Coincidences and belatedness reveal 
the immobility of minds too obsessed or preoccupied to react in 
time. Elective affinities in the structure of Hardy's novels derive 
from the construction his characters are prepared to put on all they 
see and remember. 


IV 


The inwardness so prevalent in Little Hintock can be related to 
the unusual kind of pastoral Hardy has created in Wessex and 
also to certain traits he shares with other Victorian novelists. The 
Woodlanders, like many nineteenth-century novels, is strewn with 
allusions—literary, philosophic, artistic, classical, and Biblical. From 
Shakespeare, Swinburne, Chatterton, Schleiermacher, Bunyan, 
Congreve, George Herbert, and Socrates come paraphrases or quo- 
tations. We are referred to phrenologists, the Peripatetic School, 
Tannhauser, Trafalgar men-of-war, street lamps, Norse myths, 
magic lantern slides, Wouvermans, and Flemish Last Suppers. The 
Psalm of Asaph and John South’s tree as the sword of Gideon 
mingle with Pomona’s plain, Actaeonic excitement, and the 
Daphnean instincts of Grace, who is Artemis rather than Aphro- 
dite. However this multifariousness may disturb the modern reader, 
it complements oddly the “Unfulfilled Intention” and imagination 
of the woodlands. 

Obviously allusions and images from the Victorian scene, much 
like the conventionality of Dr. Fitzpiers and Mrs. Charmond, tend 


13Note of “January 9 [1889].” Early Life, p. 283. 
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to implicate the world of Hardy's contemporaries in the nature 
of Little Hintock: these refinements too are fictions of the moment. 
But with every “cultural” reference that settles comfortably into 
the woodlands and renders their contorted waywardness less weird 
or remote, this “self-contained place” more and more comes to 
resemble the familiar world until it must be acknowledged some- 
how its miniature. Although the “furthest throb of news” entered 
from the outside “like the exhausted swell of a wave in some inner- 
most cavern of some innermost creek of an embayed sea” (XXIV, 
205), here even the loneliest “courses formed no detached design 
at all, but were part of the pattern in the great web of human 
doings then weaving in both hemispheres from the White Sea to 
Cape Horn” (III, 21). 

Apart from such contemporary “designs” the woodlands, Egdon 
Heath, and Casterbridge are imaginative palimpsests expressing 
the expanded sense of historical time in the Victorian period. In 
the experience of Hardy's characters they contain the materials 
of consciousness from which decisions and destinies are formed, 
everything that is writ small in layers deep within their minds or 
large in Hardy's own imagination. Multifariousness, along with 
other disparities in his stratified prose, contributes to that sense 
of a thickened medium which seems to surround and condition 
a susceptible human nature; its ways of acting are impeded by 
remnants thickly accumulated from a personal or communal past. 
In Little Hintock the single mind imperceptibly prepares itself 
to be moved by some general tendency and reduced to a common 
lot. Grace’s “domestic disaster, old as the hills, which . . . made 
a mourner of Ariadne, a by-word of Vashti, and a corpse of Amy 
Dudley” (XXXVI, 269), is for Fitzpiers part of the “sorrow and 
sickness . . . that’s the end of all love, according to Nature’s law” 
(XXVII, 232). Or so they are willing to think. 

Hardy as narrator persistently indulges in the remembering 
which shapes the acts of his characters. To this commemorative 
impulse can be connected the intermittent pattern of personal 
associations which play so curiously over all his narratives, multi- 
fariousness of the most private sort. It may even be part of an 
attempt to preserve in the telling some of the qualities lost in the 
tale. Faithfully through description Hardy brings to mind every 
remnant that is fading or has long since waned—even down to 
the medieval buildings in Sherton Abbas, which take on a “linear 
distinctness . . . as if the original dream and vision of the con- 
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ceiving master-mason were for a brief hour flashed down through 
the centuries” (V, 39). In his imagination, while following the 
course of feelings deflected or deprived, Hardy may try to fulfill 
some old intention; or, elegaic like Marty and Robert Creedle, 
try to recall what has passed away—more effectively than Giles, 
“tracing with his fingers certain timeworn letters carved in the 
jambs—initials of bygone generations of householders who had 
lived and died there” (VI, 51). This impulse produces the anti- 
quarian grotesqueries of A Group of Noble Dames but also a fatal 
concern for family origins: Tess’s wondering about the d’Urberville 
name and Jude’s fear of the Fawley curse. Hardy’s sentimentalism, 
little more at times than an inventory of lares and penates, comes 
from a varied effort to prevent the loss of human vestiges; read- 
ing the palimpsest, he wants to keep in mind the capacity for 
remembrance. 

Much of Hardy’s “impurity” as a novelist (to adapt Robert Penn 
Warren’s use of the word)'* may be a reaction to the modern 
sameness he felt encroaching on vital ways of perceiving and an 
eccentric, staunch integrity in Wessex. “To see persons looking 
with children’s eyes at any ordinary scenery,” he observed of 
Cytherea and Owen Graye in Desperate Remedies, “is a proof that 
they possess the charming faculty of drawing new sensations from 
an old experience—a healthy sign in these feverish days—the mark 
of an imperishable brightness of nature” (II, 18). Hence, perhaps, 
we get in The Woodlanders the many irregular, even perversely 
playful effects of light and leaf-cast shade. “The breeze was oozing 
through the network of boughs as through a strainer; the trunks 
and larger branches stood against the light of the sky in forms 
of sentinels, gigantic candelabra, spikes, halberds, lances, and 
whatever else the fancy chose to make of them” (XXV, 308). 

For such imaginings another trait of Hardy's is relevant. Within 
a nature whose process he minutely described, and knew to be 
nothing but process, Hardy often allows himself to find a trace 
of personality. Faces, eyes, and human features in 'the landscape, 
figments of his characters’ hypersensitive suffering, come into his 


14“Pure and Impure Poetry,” Selected Essays (New York, 1941), pp. 3-31. 
Warren’s distinction, analogous to that made in fictional criticism between 
the artifacts of a severe modern discipline and the loose, richly varied 
materials of traditional storytelling, can be used to place Hardy more 
effectively in such discussions as Martin Steinmann’s “The New Novel and 
the Old,” From Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad, eds. Steinmann and Rathburn 


(Minneapolis, 1958). 
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own view whenever he rejects the “old transcendental ideals” and 
indulges in “an idealism in which fancy is . . . honestly accepted 
as an imaginative solace in the lack of any substantial solace to be 
found in life.”* These are not pathetic and consoling fallacies. 
Ultimately they seem to derive from the feeling that memory and 
sign-seeking offer a protection for the mind in a mindless universe, 
another “voice” for the human personality caught in impersonal, 
speechless process. Any sharpening of an individual consciousness, 
any memorial preservation looks to the hope raised by the Chorus 
in the After Scene of The Dynasts. To forget is to forego the 
chance that there may be a “Consciousness the Will informing, 
till it fashion all things fair!” The way, unhappily, is not so easy: 
an extreme susceptibility of eye or the act of memory may yield 
the same intent inwardness so disabling in The Woodlanders. Only 
the most subtle command of our fictions, it seems, can sustain 
their reality. 


A “sensation-novel,” Hardy once observed, 


is possible in which the sensationalism is . . . not physical 
but psychological. . . . The difference between the latter 
kind of novel and the novel of physical sensationalism— 
i.e., personal adventure, etc.,—is this: that whereas in the 
physical the adventure itself is the subject of interest, the 
psychical results being passed over as commonplace, in 
the psychical the casualty or adventure is held to be of no 
intrinsic interest, but the effect upon the faculties is the 
important matter to be depicted.’® 


This, I feel, shows the eventual line of Hardy's fictional develop- 
ment: the “effect upon the faculties is the important matter to be 
depicted.” Through an emphasis on intrusion, both the effect of 
“Mephistophelian” outsiders and the “effect upon the faculties,” 
his novels add a new and outlandish province to the domain of 
a traditional literary genre. The essence of pastoral has been the 
entrance of courtiy, urban, or sophisticated and sinister strangers 
into a less complicated, idyllic countryside. By stressing the impact 
of sights and sounds as well as such intruders, the Wessex novels 
become a special version of pastoral, revealing the throes of minds 
assaulted and transfixed by their own perceivings. An increased 
concern for these sudden moments of vision may account (rather 






15Letter of “June 20, 1901.” Later Years (London, 1930), p. 90. 
16Note of “January 14 [1888].” Early Life, p. 268. 
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than some debilitating flaw in the old agricultural order) for 
Hardy's turning more to poetry. He always wanted the “intuitive 
power” to “see in half and quarter views the whole picture, to 
catch from a few bars the whole tune.”** Wessex Poems stood in 
the offing, elliptical and reminiscent. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


17The Science of Fiction” (1891), Life and Art, p. 89. 

















Ruskin’s Advice to an 
Amateur Artist: 


Some New Letters to Louisa, 
Marchioness of Waterford 


JOHN LEWIS BRADLEY 


THE MARKED stress placed upon the 
study of drawing by Ruskin is apparent from his earliest writings. 
From the commencement of Lis turbulent career to the latest of his 
unclouded years the importance of drawing, in its varied forms 
and functions, is stressed and restressed, stated and restated. As 
early as 1838 in an “Essay on the Studies of Painting and Music” 
Ruskin discourses upon the advantages of drawing which, he 
asserts, are “The power of appreciating fine pictures . . . the agree- 
able and interesting occupation of many years . . . the habit of 
quick observations and the exquisite perception of ‘the beauties 
of nature; and lastly, the power of amusing and gratifying others.”* 
These pleasing but relatively unsophisticated claims for drawing 
were developed, embellished upon, and philosophically and aes- 
thetically discussed by Ruskin as the years passed. With charac- 
teristic enthusiasm, he later claims that drawing is more useful 
than writing, that it communicates the quality of great art, that 
it develops the memory, that patrons of ‘the arts should study draw- 
ing to make their patronage the more useful and successful, and 
that it should be taught in all schools to develop whatever artistic 
talent is in the country so that, in Ruskin’s charming phrase, there 
is “no Giotto lost among hill-shepherds.” And, ultimately, the 
importance of drawing is to become intimately connected with 
Ruskin’s theories of the moral function of art. 

But while Ruskin’s interest in drawing is apparent over the 
years, it reaches a peak in the eighteen-fifties, the salient decade 
of his life. And there are several reasons for this. In the first place, 
with the appearance of Modern Painters I in 1843, The Seven 


1The Library Edition of The Works of Ruskin, ed. E. T. Cook and Alex- 
ander Wedderburn, 39 vols. (London, 1903-1912), I, 281. Hereafter referred 
to as Works. 
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Lamps of Architecture in 1849, and the three volumes of The 
Stones of Venice in 1851-1853, Ruskin became the purveyor of 
good taste to the materially successful middle classes who sought 
his advice about matters artistic, including the study of drawing. 
Again, with his growing interest in social problems, Ruskin became 
artistic arbiter to the manual laborers through his office of draw- 
ing master at the Working Men’s College in the middle ‘fifties. 
Also, as a leading authority on painting, he was approached about 
artistic problems by government organizations, by officials of pub- 
lic and private gallerivs, by merchants wishing to buy the “right” 
pictures, by friends with artistic leanings, and even by unknown 
correspondents. All these persons and groups he encouraged to 
learn drawing so as to improve their artistic sense. Also, by the 
‘fifties Ruskin ‘had, to the joy of his father, been admitted to the 
upper classes who sought his advice on how and what to purchase; 
and by this group, which included many amateur artists, he was 
often asked for advice about their own creative attempts. Thus, 
inevitably, his attention was drawn to the procedures of drawing, 
to an awareness of the paucity of sound manuals or books of 
instruction on the subject, and to a general enhancement, through 
the art of drawing, of the whole science of education at all levels 
of society. It is hardly surprising, then, that apart from letters to 
various persons on the subject Ruskin should eventually, in 1857 
and 1859 respectively, publish two important drawing manuals: 
The Elements of Drawing and The Elements of Perspective. 

Rather than turn, however, to either of these lucid books, one 
might first look to a single recipient of Ruskin’s letters on drawing— 
specifically to a famous beauty of the last century, Louisa, 
Marchioness of Waterford. To her Ruskin addressed some sixty 
letters, fourteen of which, forming a unified whole devoted to 
drawing, are reproduced below.” This little group is a striking 
example of the informal yet oddly stringent “correspondence” 
method Ruskin often used when desirous of imparting something 
of importance to his followers. 

The Marchioness of Waterford was one of two celebrated sisters 
—the other, Lady Canning, was wife of a Viceroy of India. Both 


2The editor would like to express his grateful appreciation to the Countess 
of Abingdon who so generously placed her collection of letters from Ruskin 
to the Marchioness of Waterford at his disposal. Appreciative acknowledg- 
ment is also made to the Ruskin Literary Trustees and their publishers, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., for permission to include the unpublished letters 
cited in this article. 
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sisters were gifted amateur artists but it would seem—perhaps 
because Lady Canning died relatively young—that the Marchioness 
was the more distinguished artist of the two. Certainly, as daughter 
of Her Majesty's ambassador at the Quai d’Orsay, as cultured 
traveler in Italy and France, as assiduous art student in Ireland 
and later at Ford Castle in Northumberland, the Marchioness of 
Waterford lived immersed in art. Much, very much, of ther bene- 
ficial life was given to the study of art and to an examination of 
the ways by which art could be usefully employed. As an example 
of this, one notes her frescoes on the walls of the Ford school 
where the subjects are drawn from Biblical lore and the emphasis 
is upon the instructive and morally improving.’ Indeed, her 
interest in drawing, in exhibiting her works, in executing the 
morally useful, together with her selfless devotion to exacting 
study, make the Marchioness of Waterford unique among amateurs 
most of whom, while well-intentioned, were rarely willing to give 
themselves unceasingly to the demanding discipline necessary in 
the study of drawing. 

It is quite plainly the Marchioness’s self-discipline and high 
seriousness that commended her to Ruskin and led him to the stern 
yet constructive criticism of her work that one finds in the ensuing 
letters. Certainly, Ruskin does not hesitate to charge her with 
vagueness or error in her drawings; neither is he reluctant to chide 
her for faulty perspective. In a less trenchant mood, he reminds 
her of her obligations as artist and noblewoman while stressing 
the good use to which she can put her position by enhancing the 
interest of her peers in art. And it is from these observations upon 
Lady Waterford’s artistic endeavors and her social position that 
many of Ruskin’s views on drawing proceed. How to study, what 
to study, the significance of color, the uses of drawing a piece of 
cloth or the folds of a dress, the mixing of colors, the importance 
of detail—all these problems of drawing are touched upon in the 
correspondence; and in some cases they are developed at length. 
Furthermore, over all that Ruskin writes to the Marchioness hovers 
his own sense of mission, his dedicated awareness of his critical 
duties, his responsibility as a teacher and his relentless, if some- 
times confused, search for truth. Thus these letters reveal, in a 
sense, as much of Ruskin the man as of Ruskin the critic and draw- 
ing master. 


8The Story of Two Noble Lives by Augustus J. C. Hare, 3 vols. (New York 
and London, 1893), ITI, 216 ff. Hereafter referred to as Hare. 
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While drawing is the paramount concern of these letters, in 
which Ruskin’s idiosyncrasies of grammar and punctuation are 
retained, it is not without interest to note his occasional comments 
on a variety of other subjects. His reverential interest in Tintoretto, 
his remarks on anatomy, his defense of Mme. de Genlis, his refer- 
ences to the La Touche family, and his comments on Ford Castle 
all suggest the fervent workings of his teeming mind. In fact, this 
small handful of letters to the Marchioness of Waterford—only 
fourteen out of thousands he wrote to various correspondents— 
nevertheless reveals a side of Ruskin manifest in no other informal 
writings of his that we have in print. 

Of paramount importance in the first letter below is the decisive 
fashion in which Ruskin strikes at the heart of his teaching credo: 
hard work, Through these letters the importance of assiduous 
effort, earnest endeavor, “dull labour” as it is called, is ever 
stressed. For, as teacher, Ruskin never gave false promises, foolish 
hopes; rather, he was a resolute taskmaster—regardless of the social 
standing of his pupils. This letter also illustrates an interesting con- 
nection between Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites, for an echo of the 
first paragraph is found in a letter written by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti to his mother where he mentions the impending visit of 
the Marchioness of Waterford to his studio as an “astounding 
event” and praises her as an “excellent artist” who, he believed, 
would have been “great . . . if not born such a swell and such a 
stunner.”* During the middle ’fifties Ruskin contributed generously 
to Rossetti’s support and to that of another “stunner,” Elizabeth 
Siddal, whom Rossetti later married. 


LETTER 1 


Sunday morning [1 July 1855] 
My dear Madam 


I saw Rossetti yesterday and he will stay at his studio, 
14. Chatham place—Blackfriars Bridge, all tomorrow; if 
it should be in your power to call there he will put the 
principal head into a drawing he is working on, before 
you. He was rather in consternation at this idea of 
receiving you in his very chaotic study—but he could not 
paint comfortably anywhere else. 


Tomorrow morning I will send you the various things I 


4Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Family Letters with a Memoir by William Michael 
Rossetti, 2 vols. (Boston, 1895), II, 138 ff. 
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spoke of. I cannot tell you how sorry I am that Marochetti® 
encourages you in hasty work. I am not surer of anything 
I know, than of this, that there is no real occasion for the 
gulph of separation between amateur and artist. The exist- 
ing reason is simply this—that people think drawing can 
be learn’t in play, while they feel, & know, that music 
requires fingering for four hours a day, for some years. 
Now drawing cannot be learn’t in play. It is much more 
easy than singing, or playing on an instrument. But it 
must have its scales learn't—it must have its grammar & 
method & practice learn’t—by some degree of duil labour, 
And your drawings have upon me exactly the effect which, 
if you had great inventive power in music—suppose Cima- 
rosa’s—& had never received a lesson—you would produce 
on any ordinary musicians by sitting down to a piano & 
trying to express your ideas powerfully—with utterly 
unpractised fingers. As for what you are told through 
therefore less authoritative example—what degree of fault 
do you find—or on consideration are you disposed to find, 
with Josephs dissimulations to his brethren, causing them, 
and his father, months of agony; with Samuels authorized 
dissimulation to Saul. lst Samuel, XVI. 2 with Johns to 
the worshippers of Baal 2"* Kings, X. 19. with Davids to 
Achish, Ist Samuel. XXVII. 9-12. with the frequent dis- 
guises ot the prophets, as Ist Kings XX. 38. or with 
Elisha’s subtlety to the Syrians, II Kings. 6-19.-I could 
name multitudes of other examples, and I think, in con- 
sidering even these, you will be struck by the different 
way in which you are disposed to regard them, accord- 
ing to the end to be accomplished, the necessity of the 
circumstances, or the general character of the person. If 
you take into consideration cases of still greater obscurity 
in this last respect—as Jael’s with Sisera; or involving pre- 
vious faults—as Samsons lies to Dalilah, (where he seems to 
be punished only for telling the truth, )—or war-stratagems 
as Elihu’s present to messenger to Eglon, Judges IV. 15, 
&c, you will get cases more parallel to the common course 
of the world. And finally—if you consider the many cases 
in which we have no scruple in feigning—as—suppose— 
cheerfulness, at a sick friends bedside—from whom we 
desire temporarily to conceal news that might kill him— 
and then tell me what rule you have fixed upon as in all 


5Carlo Marochetti (1805-1867), sculptor born in Turin. Marochetti was 
more French than Italian in taste and affinity. He came to England in 1848 
and in 1851 his equestrian statue of Richard the Lion Heart drew consider- 
able attention at the Great Exhibition. He was elected A.R.A. in 1861 and 
R.A. in 1866. Friendly critics remark that he brought vitality and resilience 
into British sculpture; certainly he bequeathed some elephantine statuary to 
the British and the Italian public. 
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cases setting limits to dissimulation—I will try to apply 
og 4 rule to Mme de Genlis,® and then say what I can 
her. 


I like her for her love of heroism—her unselfishness—her 
general grace of feeling—her love of nature, blooming 
out as it does through the fashions and ‘the ignorance of 
her time as a girls love of wild sweetbriar might be 
detected among the formalities of her court bouquet,— 
and her exquisite expression of the truths she does per- 
ceive. All which I will expatiate upon at great length—if 
you like—and if you will promise to read the expatiation, 
which you do not appear to have done in the case of my 
last letter—For you wrote to me you tad been “looking at 
Titian and trying to learn’—on which I begged you to tell 
me what you thought of Titian & why you had only been 
“trying” to learn, to which you return no answer and 
presently forgot that I asked you—addressing me moreover 
always as “Sir,” which looks like an insincere way of 
telling me you mean me only to call you “Madam”— 
which perhaps I should do—(writing you only a formal 
letter once a year or so)—if the word were not so ugly a 
corruption of the French one. But being so, I never use 
it till I am obliged. 


Believe me very faithfully Yours 
J. Ruskin 


A note till the 12th to Royal Hotel Edinburgh would find 
me. Afterwards to Denmark Hill where they have my 
address always. 


While Ruskin toured Scotland with his parents in the summer of 
1857 The Elements of Drawing—mentioned in the close of the fol- 
lowing letter—was published. Written in the shadow of Ruskin’s 
teachings at the Working Men’s College and designed mainly for 
those whose study was circumscribed by environment or finance, 
The Elements of Drawing is one of his most clearly organized 
works, Significant, too, is Ruskin’s emphasis upon the obligation of 
the aristocracy to perpetuate sound artistic principles in its own 


6The Comtesse de Genlis (1746-1830) wrote exhaustively on historical and 
educational subjects. She occupied the positions of lady-in-waiting and gov- 
erness to several noble families and wrote many manuals of instructions for 
her young pupils. A measure of her gifts may be implied from the fact that 
she appears to have anticipated modern pedagogical methods in her use of 
lantern slides for educational purposes. Her varied life was not untouched 
by scandal. 
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milieu; this is the more pertinent in view of the decisive interest 
in social problems shown by Ruskin in the ‘fifties. 


LETTER 2 
[Summer 1857] 
Dear lady Waterford, 


My walk on the moors was much disturbed by the cur- 
lews, and a wild westerly wind; and this Scotland is very 
unTitianesque & not a good country to meditate on 
Venetian subjects in; so I have been longer in writing 
this than I intended—Fortunately it is not very difficult 
to answer your question—One thing which you should cer- 
tainly do is to make yourself a perfect judge of painting, 
in order that the great influence which you possess may 
be always used for good in directing the people of your 
own class—Our English nobility know more of art than the 
upper classes do abroad—but they know not at all enough 
to make their patronage serviceable—it is impossible to 
over-rate the good you may do merely by determining 
your own principles of judgement—and quietly and stead- 
ily maintaining them in fit time—people will attend to you 
who would attend to no one else. And it is quite as much 
in order to the perfecting of judgement that you should 
draw with the point, (pencil—pen or chalk. )—as in order 
to perfect your own power. It is assuredly easy for you 
to ascertain what is good art by a little accurate work: but 
it must depend on the time you can afford, whether you 
can ever produce good art yourself. 


As for the good which you might do by actual painting, 
this also depends wholly on the position you are willing to 
take—If you would think it not right that a marchioness 
should be a good artist:—if there is any feeling which 
would keep you from making the art a main object with 
you—if it is always to be—Madame la marquise s’amuse 
a étre artiste—instead of I'artiste s‘'amuse 4 étre marquise— 
then your work never will be good for much except just 
to show that your principles of judgement are true and 
right, but if your engagements and circumstances of life 
at all permit you to give from one to two hours a day to 
resolute toil, you might do things of exquisite beauty— 
founded on the simple English or Irish beauty of life which 
is everywhere around you, and composed with a Venetian 
richness or wilfulness such as no pieces of modern art 
have yet at all approached. And it would be surely an 
object well worth accomplishing to show that there was 
this beauty and grace in the real nature round us; it 
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would finally settle the vexed question about idealism; 
and it is just what the PreRaphaelites cannot do, being 
all more or less, quaint, severe, or harsh in sympathy, 
while all your conceptions are on the contrary, rich and 
tender as well as fantastic—I use the last word in its good 
sense. So that here is quite a “mission” for you, if you want 
one. If you determine to try, there are several things I 
should like to write to you about at some length—but 
whether you do or not there is no question but your 
facility in sketching will be much increased—and your 
pleasure in all good painting no less so, if you will once 
get into the practice of steady point drawing. You ask if 
a “sketch” from Titian would be useful. No, a sketch 
would not, but if you took any bit of a Titian—say two 
inches square—and copied that in colour of its real size—so 
as to feel exactly where your own work failed—you would 
soon see all that had to be done. It is much more want 
of this perfection, than want of power that keeps you 
back at present. Meantime you cannot do better than 
work on with those pencil drawings—by no means from 
leaves only, but from drapery and from heads—until you 
get quite out of the habit of dashing and blotting. The 
great painters never dash—they always draw the brush— 
it makes a notable difference. And I think there are some 
hints in my little book, touching colour practice, which 
may give you some employment. As soon as you have 
drawn some pieces of patterned drapery carefully with 
the point, just send me one or two to look at, and I may 
be able to suggest something farther. “Denmark Hill” 
will always find me, all this summer. 


Most truly Yours. 
J. Ruskin. 


The third letter—with its echo of Lady Waterford’s serious illness 
of December !357—is a pleasing example of Ruskin’s ability to 
encourage his amateur pupil. It is also of considerable biographical 
interest in its allusion to Mrs, La Touche who wished her daugh- 
ters, Emily and Rose, to receive drawing lessons from Ruskin. By 
innocently arranging the introduction of Ruskin to them, Lady 
Waterford initiated the emotional catastrophe of Ruskin’s later 
years, his blighted love for Rose La Touche, which continued until 
her death in 1875 and which influenced his life and work long 
after that time. 
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LETTER 3 
[January 1858] 
Dear lady Waterford, 


You are really working very nicely; and I should think 

you must feel a certain degree of increased power already; 
only you do not use the knife enough to abine the hard- 
ness of the ink; and you allow the chequered lines to be 
a little too much seen. Try to get it to look more as if it 
were breathed, than drawn, on the paper; not of course 
dirty or heavy—but yet towards the lights, quite invisible 
as line. 
Was the girls hair so light as not to detach itself in local 
colour from the bow?—if it did so detach itself, the light 
& shade drawing should indicate this difference, though 
tenderly. Leaves all excellent. 


I am very sorry you have been ill; but I trust that inflam- 
mation of the lungs, however dangerous till conquered, 
is wholly conquerable by care:—and I should think you 
would enjoy travelling—or resting, on the continent, 
quite as much when you have the invalids power of 
refusing to go where you do not care to go, as in the 
helpless slavery of health. 


Thank you for the little sketch in the letter: I will leave 
the other drawings at Claridges in a day or two. 


I never went to see M' Dykemans’ picture—and have 
shame—fully forgotten all about it! Turner’s sketches have 
put everything else out of my head for the time—but if it 
is yet accessible I will go & look at it now—if you don’t 
mind telling me once more where it is. 


I have not yet been able to call on M"™* La Touche—but 
she wrote me two kind and interesting letters. I hope to 
wait upon her before long. 


—If you don’t write about the picture yet please send me a 
line some day from the continent, to say if you are better. 


Always faithfully Yours, 
J Ruskin 
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The rigors of apprenticeship, the exacting discipline attendant 


upon learning to draw is reiterated by Ruskin in the following 


7Perhaps a reference to “The Blind Beggar” by John Laurens Dyckmans 


(1811-1888). 
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letter. Invariably, as noted, he insists that there is no short cut, no 
easy path, to the mastery of drawing. 


LETTER 4 
Turin. 6** August. [1858] 
Dear Lady Waterford 


It happens strangely that J receive your letter about 
Veronese and Tintoret just when I have been kept a fort- 
night longer than I intended in these Piedmontese plains 
merely by a bit of Veronese’s white drapery—and the eyes 
of one of the queen of Sheba’s maids of honour. First let 
me thank you for your notes on Verona—& correction of 
my statement to the good folks of Manchester. (I will 
put it all right in next edition)—and for doing the St 
Catherine sketch, which was very kind of you; and for 
admiring Tintoret so much; and wanting to know about 
his life—and thinking that I might be worthy to write it. 
That is curious too—Tintoret’s is the only life I have 
always had a steady intention of writing if I could get 
any documents worth studying.—I still hope to do it, 
though I fear the materials are both scanty & untrust- 
worthy; but I will do all I can—I used often when I was 
at Venice, strongly impressed by the utter neglect of his 
works and the failure of his great soul to do what one 
would have supposed it was intended to do—as far as 
regarded its influence on mankind,—I used often to think 
of meeting him in the next world, and how he would 
stoop and talk to me there—because I had understood him 
in this—and I used to think over all that I did not under- 
stand and number the questions I had to ask him. But 
among those questions there were not many about the 
way he had learned to paint, for I fully believed then— 
& believe still—that even Tintoret had—at one time of his 
life—to “take pains.” We are apt to underrate the exceed- 
ing significance of the short statements which always 
begin the accounts of the lives of great painters—“He was 
put into the school of Titian.” “He served an apprentice- 
ship of some years with Ghirlandajo”"—and so on. I have 
not the slightest doubt that in those apprenticeships all 
the irksome part of learning to draw was gone through 
| ng as a matter of course:—no one thinking of describing 

mode of study—or of keeping the boy’s early drawings 
any more than we keep schoolboy’s exercises.—I suppose 


8Ruskin is referring either to Tintoretto’s “Marriage of St. Catherine” in the 
Ducal Palace or to either of two other paintings dealing with this saint, both 
of which hang in the Accademia. 
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being sent to school at Titian’s meant that the boy had 
black & white chalk given to him & was made to draw 
figures by scores and by fifties;—was taught how to sepa- 
rate colour—how ‘to grind it—and how to lay it—and all 
before he was 15:—a stupid boy would not be kept in his 
studies by any good painter—and a clever one would learn 
his business thoroughly in three years, from 12 to 15, and 
there was no talk about principles of art or any nonsense— 
the boy was shown how to do the thing properly: and knew 
his trade perfectly by the time he was old enough to set 
up for himself. And depend upon it, the beginning and 
end of all that glorious Venetian colour is just lovely 
doing:—there’s no secret in it—no trickery—it is simply 
good—perfect—finished Painting—and all the secret is in 
the fingers ends. I know perfectly well how miserable 
you must be in seeing the grace leave your drawing as 
you finish it more—but I assure you, you must make your- 
self able to do it that way before you will do it rightly the 
easy way: All the Venctian—all great & good painting 
whatsoever, is quite easy; & the grace depends on the 
ease—but that ease has come of difficulty vanquished not 
of difficulty avoided. When you have forced yourself 
up to the power of finishing a drawing by minute touches, 
you will be able to finish it in broad ones;—not till then— 
but when once you have past the barrier, your easy 
delight in your work will be ten times greater than it was 
before.—You had several bad habits to cure yourself of— 
leaving the colour in blotches with sharp edges for 
instance, and these make it a little more provoking for 

u than if you were beginning as a student would;— 

ut two years work will do it, and then you will be able 
teally to paint—and that is what very few le in the 
world can do. Write now tu Denmark Hill when you have 
anything to ask me—this letter will be forwarded. I don’t 
know just now where I’m going.—Believe me sincerely 
Yours 


J Ruskin. 


Letters 5-8 form a most interesting group within the larger cor- 
respondence to Lady Waterford, for they deal specifically with 
basic problems confronting the painter. Ruskin’s detailed references 
to anatomy, gesture, color and, ultimately, his technical examina- 
tion of individual paintings, attest to his zealous concern for his 
amateur pupil. That he is carried away by his enthusiasm is 
apparent in the second paragraph of Letter 5 where his sentences 
lose direction and become unclear. 
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Letter 5 
5% Jan’ 1860 


Dear lady Waterford 


It makes me very happy to have your letter and to know 
that you are doing helpful work, though several of the 
difficulties you speak of are—alas—insuperable: “Action” is 
impossible, not to you only but to all painters in these 
days—healthy or excited action being not often enough 
seen. You may paiat beautiful quiet pictures, like Bellini’s 
—you can never waint such as Titian’s David or Tintoret'’s 
annunciation—Even if good action were ever seen—no 
woman can analyze or recollect it, not having the neces- 
sary anatomical knowledge I still think as I always did— 
that anatomy is one of the causes of failure, as it is taught 
in modern schools: and would be always so, if made too 

rincipal a study: but without it either learned as Titian 
learned it—by a stern course of downright (and very 
ghastly) study—once gone through—or as the Greeks 
learned it by perpetual examination of the human form 
under martial laws of exercise—and under injuries of war— 
Without one or other of these, nothing can be done worth 
doing. 
I think if you would determine first to learn to paint 
thoroughly well—merely that: and that you would not 
disturb yourself with wish—or fancy—till you could colour 
—and that nobly and with perfect refinement; testing 
yourself by any hand and arm—your own or any ones who 
will let them rest on the table beside you—no very tire- 
some way of being a model—you would save yourself both 
time and vexation. When you had entirely learned to paint, 
taking the chalk or charcoal and making incessant sketches 
merely of gesture as seen about you, not pictures—nor 

rettinesses—but M' A. reaching down a book—M'" B 
leaning over the sofa—M"™ C dancing—or Miss D run- 
ning—or baby E rolling over & over—solely with the view 
of ascertaining exactly how Baby E & M* C manage it— 
and not at all to make either of them look nice. What 
horribly long sentences—I forgot what the end of this 
one was to be—exactly—but the meaning of it was that 
you would come to some good, & no harm—I mean to no 
discouragements nor disappointments. I want you to learn 
to _ first, because it will make your eye much finer 
and you will then see things in action & expression 
wholly invisible to you at present. 


I will write about Italy another day—I can’t write more 
this morning—Have you any good pictures in Ford 
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‘Castle?—because this same learning to paint is not so easy 
without them—Have you tried oil at all,—would you like? 
The dullness of watercolour must often be a little pro- 
voking to you. Still it is the best exercise for some time.— 
It is well worth all this trouble—if you can succeed at last 
in painting one or two of these thoughts of yours justly 
& sufficiently—Believe me dear lady Waterford (with 
best regards to lady Stewart)® Always faithfully Yours 


J Ruskin 


I have no doubts Watts’ fresco”® must be beautiful—I will 
see it soon. I was afraid of not liking it as much as other 


people. 


The dual motifs of the aesthetic and the social—common to 
much of Ruskin’s work in the ’sixties—appear pronouncedly in the 
following letter. After giving artistic advice, Ruskin mentions both 
the “school” and the “working men’s college.” The former refers 
to one of Lady Waterford’s noblest efforts at Ford Castle: the 
village school room “decorated with frescoes from “The Lives of 
Good Children.’”*? Her improvements at Ford were legion and 
included the creation of roads, bridges, and gardens as well as the 
rescuing of farmhouses from decrepitude. At the same time, Ruskin 
was lecturing and teaching in the interests of social amelioration 
at F, D. Maurice’s Working Men’s College, an admirable institu- 
tion devoted to the education of the working classes and to the 
improvement of their spiritual and intellectual states. 


LETTER 6 
19** November [1860] 


Dear Lady Waterford, 


I have been ailing a little and shut in my room—colded 
and discomforted, else I should have written again about 
the lady of the slate’* before now. 


I think she is very noble & right—I was sure you would 


*Lady Waterford’s mother, Lady Stuart de Rothesay. 

10The fresco is “The School of Legislation” executed in 1859 for the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn by George Frederic Watts (1818-1894). For addi- 
tional details see George Frederic Watts: Annals of an Artist’s Life by M. S. 
Watts, 3 vols. (New York, n.d.), 1, 177 ff. 

11Hare, III, 7f. 

12Ruskin is possibly referring to Bellini’s “Madonna and Child Enthroned 
with Four Saints” in the Church of San Zaccaria in Venice. 
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take a fancy to that Zaccaria picture and indeed it is the 
only type I know of the highest Venetian art united with 
the restrained severity of the great religious schools—I 
wish you had it in your castle—and in your boudoir— 
(By the way, does boudoir mean a “pouting-room” 
because I always write English instead French—if I 
know what the French word means) But as you can't, 
you must make the best you can of your young Irish 
saints. Only don’t vex yourself because they won't be as 
grand as Venetian Bishups in scarlet hoods. (Try the 
Bishop of Exeter some day. I daresay there’s something 

aintable enough in him—) meantime—young Ireland will 
} x very well—(I doubt of Old Ireland?) The worst fault 
of slate lady is that she looks rubbed all over. You must 
learn to paint pure & fresh, however laboriously. Rub- 
bing is, if anything, worse than blotting as an absolute 
fault;—only it leads to better things ultimately.—But lady 
Canning gets finer things in pure colour than you do— 
as far as she goes, she is perfect in her style of work, and 
could, if she would, paint divinely—and it seems to me she 
composes well enough too—But I think the general feeling 
of your figure is quite beautiful—and I have no doubt you 
see what is wrong in the work quite as well as I do and 
less indulgently: I think you might save yourself some 
trouble by studying draperies separately:—keeping a shawl 
or a towel anywhere locked up, as it lay, or hung,—so as 
to have your fight with it fairly out, undisturbed by 
change of fold. You might study many effects of pale & 
pearly colour quite sufficiently in shells, and transfer them 
afterwards to lips and foreheads, much more successfully 
than if you worked only from the living model. I am very 
glad to hear of the school advancing and of the work by 
saddlers daughter. We shall soon find genius—or at least— 
available gifts enough, provided we can create a demand 
for good work among the upper classes. The working 
men's college goes on always well:—I can’t see as much of 
the men as I should like. Their weekly lesson is broken 
into five minutes to each, but I find them always patient 
& zealous. 


—I will take back the slate lady the first time I am going 
west.—The colour of the knot in the slate by the way, is 
wonderfully caught, and capitally placed. 


Always faithfully Yours. 


J Ruskin 
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Every one who has seen your drawing’ likes it exceed- 
ingly: I should praise it much more if I were not tacitly 
comparing it with what I am sure you can do. 


LETTER 7 
[Early 1860's] 


Dear lady Waterford 


By learning to colour, I mean learn‘ng to produce the 
utmost possible result with every grain of colour used. 
Therefore, to produce every tint in the best way, and 
oppose every tint in the most delightful arrangements. 
It is merely learning the use of your instrument 
thoroughly. I send down, by rail, a little drawing of 
filberts by Hunt.'* I do not want you ultimately to paint 
in this way, nevertheless if you will try to copy one of 
the filberts perfectly—(say the Lag rae, I think you will 
soon see better what I mean. Thank you for altered 
reference. 


Always ask me any question that you like. I can always 
find time to answer—What better duty have I. 


I send with the Hunt—a peach blossom—study from nature 
by a working carpenter. I think you will be surprised by 
its tenderness of hue. 
Always faithfully Yours. 
J Ruskin. 


—If the glass of the Hunt should be broken on the way 
down—as it is nearly sure to be, never mind, for the draw- 
ings are used to be sent about—but just put it behind a bit 
of glass to copy—as dust hurts the body colour. 


Note. Hunt paints a certain length with transparent 
colour then loads with pure Chinese white in the bright 
parts—and glazes and paints over this white when dry. 
He hardly ever mixes white with his colour. 


13Quite possibly a reference to Lady Waterford’s “Charity Girl” mentioned 
in Hare, II, 479, where Ruskin is quoted as praising the work of both Lady 
Waterford and Lady Canning. 

14William Henry Hunt (1790-1864) whose delight in sketching fruit is 
apparent in Works, XXXVIII, 272. Ruskin writes some interesting criticism 
of Hunt in Works, XIV, 365-448. 
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LETTER 8 
Wednesday. [Aug. 1859-April 1861] 


Dear lady Waterford 


I was much pleased, as I am always, with all I saw of 
you, yesterday at Hogarths'*—nothing can be more con- 
clusive in its proof of the great powers you naturally 
possess. But I was disappointed in the mode of work, 
which seems to me not much more careful than it used to 
be; you keep blotting and dashing and leaving crude cut- 
ting edges, hardly drawing at all with the point of the 
brush; and, which is a worse fault, and for a good colour- 
ist like you, one very naughty and indefensible and not to 
be excused—you keep using black for your shadows—for 
instance on the yellow hair of the school girl there is a 
shadow like a great black riband. As plans of pictures, 
the (Ophelia) kneeling blue lady—the St. Catherine; the 
girls head leaning back on the pillow—& the Christ with 
the — group of figures, are as fine as fine can be—but 
none of them look painstaking. The closest approach to a 
study seems in the girls in church, & that is hard and 
meagre—though careful. 


I seriously wonder how when you can do so much, you 
do not wish to get the full & tender quality of Titian as 
well as the power; Why, among these studies—is there no 
copy of Titian—I should not care what model you took— 
Titian—or Veronese—or Tintoret—Giorgione—or Bassan*® 
[sic]—or Bellini—but I should like to see you setting your- 
self a higher standard by choosing one of them, & trying 
to do, here and there as well. 


I can’t explain what I mean by letter. Are you coming to 
town—& could you come some morning to the National 
gallery with me—or in any other way let me have a talk 
with you over Titian—and I could show you what I mean— 
if you cannot, I will try to tell you more of what I feel 
about it by letter. 


Most truly Yours. 
J Ruskin. 


15The Hogarth Club flourished—if that is not too robust a word—between 
July 1858 and April 1861. It was a private organization of artists—mostly with 
Pre-Raphaelite sympathies—which held exhibitions of the works of its own 
members. 

16Possibly Ruskin is referring to one of the Bassano family—a father and 
two sons—who enjoyed modest fame in the 16th and 17th centuries in Venice. 
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LetTer 9 
Dear lady Waterford [Early 1860's? ] 


In London for a day or two I can only thank you for 
your lovely little note and sketch—not answer—except that 
I would criticize if I saw definite fault or fallacy in your 
work—but I rarely do—it is only the tendency to attitude 
instead of passion,—or the incomplete rendering of what 
you really feel that I can have to complain of. And there's 
no use in complaining of that—I might as well complain 
of your being lady Waterford—or indeed of your being 
a woman. 


The shepherd cottage is lovely. 


Ever, (in haste today nevertheless )—most faithfully and 
obediently yours, 
J Ruskin 


Letter 10 is a remarkable example of Ruskin’s candor and 
forthrightness when aroused, By castigating Lady Waterford for 
failing to master the elements of drawing and for resigning the 
social and artistic obligations to which he exhorted her in Letter 2 
Ruskin reveals his intellectual courage and shows that in matters 
important to him he does not allow social standing to subdue him. 


Letter 10 


Post restante. Geneva Chamouni. 3' October 
is the best address. I 1863 
may perhaps be going on to 

Venice, but letters will be 

forwarded. 


Dear lady Waterford 


I have your nice letter, (now these several days:) it 
gives me pleasure that you care to hear of, or from me, 
and that you really take the trouble to write a letter to 
ask what I think or feel—about that North-country of 
yours. But I can hardly tell you. First because the longer 
I live, and the more I have to deal with questions of grave 
things—the more difficulty I feel in understanding the 
general temper of persons belonging to your class:—The 

. strange mixture of modesty and pride: the great powers, 
sharply and narrowly limited; the kind feelings—harmon- 
ized with a consistent and conscientious selfishness—above 
all the terrible polish, which never lets one see whether 
the light comes from within, or is only reflected; and per- 
haps most of all, the deadness to every acute and touching 
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source of delight, which is the necessary consequence of 
having pleasure too constantly and variously at com- 
per these things hinder me from speaking to you in 
the least as I should to a woman of the middle or lower 
classes. What can I say ‘to you about your place. It is a 
large house on a pretty hill—goodly—and strong—and to be 
seen from far away—itself farseeing also. Doubtless it is 
worshipful enough—and you will be as happy in it,—per- 
haps, as you could be anywhere else. What more can I 
say? You know-—surely that I wouldn't exchange a 
Veronese “of Verona,” I mean, window—or a turret of a 
Loire chauteau—or an old Elizabethan bagle’’ and oriel— 
for the whole castle?—Of the scenery of Ford—what shall 
I say? Of course it is very pretty—or—rather—the preci- 
pices of Flodden hill are sublime, and the woods of 
Cheviot luxuriant—There!—Indeed it is pretty, and though 
today is cloudless, (while that day at Ford was blue-less, ) 
and I have Mont Blanc bright in fresh snow above me—I 
don’t enjoy it the least bit more than I did Ford. 


And for the frescoes:—it is true that if you work boldly— 
and give play to the reds and greens, you will make the 
next one better—that is to say—it will be as good as your 
sketches are,—but you know—as well as I—that your 
sketches only show the power of doing what is right— 
they never do it. What would we say to people in moral 
matters—who could do what is right, & don’t? Could— 
observe—not by effort—not by courage—only by going the 
right—slow—irksome way to work. You have never learned 

ive—you have never drawn a correct outline of 
eens have never made an earnest chiaroscuro 
study of anything—you have played with your great 
powers—thrown them all down like toys for children to 
laugh at—children—old or young. You make me profoundly 
sorrowful when I think of you—but that’s no matter—some 
day you may even be sorrowful in thinking of yourself; 
but thats no matter either—or rather would be better than 
that you should not. But to think of all the good you 
might have done—and havnt done—and never will do!— 
that with your vast influence—you have never led one of 
us to understand painting better—or reverence it more— 
or helped our painters to choose a noble instead of an 
ignoble style—you have been content to have it said in 
every English drawingroom—over the coffee—“How clever 
mr Waterford is!”—And now—you can only amuse your- 
self with your frescoes—you can’t even interest the 
children in them. The cobra isnt quite dead yet. I’m 
afraid.—Perhaps I'm a little bit worse than usual today 


17A word, now obsolete, meaning “staff” or “crosier.” 
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because I can’t make out the run of some of the coal 
slates of the Col de Balme at their junction with what 
Saussure™® calls the “frondingues de Valorsine.” Such a 
scramble as I’ve had after them to day! and I’m tired— 
and puzzled—and wish that everybody in the world was 
puzzled too! Will you learn perspective, or will you not? 
I can’t help you the least bit—unless you do—and you'll 
never be able to make people look as if they were either 
standing or walking. Please thank Lady Stewart de 
Rothsay for her kind message to me & believe me always 
faithfully yours 
J Ruskin 


Letter 11 


Winnington. Northwich. 
27% Nov. [1863] 


Dear lady Waterford 


It is not through carelessness that you have been so 
long in hearing from me: but through great carefulness. 
I do not want to torment you needlessly (when you trust 
so frankly to my being able to help you): and it is a very 
balanced question with me, if, finding pleasure and giving 
pleasure—by and in your present work, it is advisable 
for you to incur the risk & toil of endeavour for better 
things. Nothing short of the calmest and most enduring 
resolutions not to do one thing worse than it need be, 
will redeem the lost ground. If you have a mind to try 
the sort of work needed, draw me any bit you like—a 
head—or sleeve—or piece of dress and pillar, from the Hol- 
bein photograph I hhave sent you. It is the only entirely 
right work I can put before you, for Titian, owing to his 
richer texture of colour, will not come clear in photo- 
graph. I am sorry the face is ugly, and that all is so dark, 
(—the painting is pale in tone). Still, it is perfect as far 
as execution and conception are concerned. If you enlarge 
it, do it accurately double, or accurately three times the 
size,—that is to say, cover the part you mean to copy with 
squares, (very accurate) of about the size of those at a. 
opposite and for your own drawing use squares of the 
size of b. or c. but don’t enlarge by guess, be sure you are 
right and finish it, in black, so as to leave no blots—no 
uncertain lines—no careless shadows. Make it right—in a 
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18Horace Benedict de Saussure (1740-1799), Swiss physicist and Alpinist. 
After a distinguished career as a botanist, Saussure studied the geology of 
the Alps and ascended Mont Blanc, Col du Geant, and Crammont. His 
= expeditions are recorded in Voyages dans les Alpes (Neuchatel, 1779- 
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word, I would rather have the crown, or a piece of dress 
than the head—as then I could show you exactly where 
you had gone wrong. If you dislike or fear it too much, I 
will find something a little less formal and easier—but 
it is only deferring the evil day. Perhaps the photograph 
may not come till tomorrow as I am a little late, & post- 
time is rigorous here—(I am staying at a girls’ school! )— 
If you have a word of remonstrance with me for my hard- 
heartedness’*—and don’t mean to be so put to school also— 
my address will be yet for a few days, Miss Bell's. 


Winnington Hall, 
Northwich. 


—How terrible the Cheviot country must look now—even 
the warm comfortable sandstone is dismal. I shudder at 
thinking of you—and am—with pitying devotion. 


Faithfully Yours. 
J Ruskin. 





[Late 1863] 
Dear lady Waterford 


I am heartily glad you are making that drawing. An 
hour at a time is enough for work that is “maddening”. 
I did not contemplate that quality of it. Tiresome it must 
be; and if I could have found anything simpler, yet as 
decisive and true, I would have sent it, instead. I could 
not. Yet remember—it is not the minuteness—nor stiffness— 
but the completion and sincerity of Holbein, which I want 

to follow. And also—you know I said at first, it is not 
ome through one exercise, however wholesome, but 
by a calmly fixed resolution not to draw the least thing 
wrongly or imperfectly any more, for ever, that you will 
conquer your foes of vagueness ¢ error. And though you 
will never wholly recover the lost ground—for neither time 
—nor strength—nor opportunity, once lost—can ever be 
redeemed,—still for all the rest of your life your work may 
be, if you will, progressive—healthy,—exemplary; forming 
day by day your own taste and that of others—instead 
of betraying both. 


Would it be a rest to you between intervals of Holbein 
to make a series of three pencil drawings from ¢. cast of a 
good Greek head, placing it first six feet from you then 






19See the preceding letter. 
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twelve, then twenty—giving in each case the exact contour 
and exact degree of mystery in the detail? 


You know I have long been in a state of mind about all 
human politics which admits of no words. I get sick with 
anger <aaave I let myself think for a moment-—it is like 
living in hell, to see the things done—and undone. 


Yes, I know Rosie L. has been ill. I wish I did not—or did 
mot care. You can’t think what precious little letters she 
used to write, nor how I miss them. She is better I believe, 
but can’t read or think about anything—yet. 


Don’t tire yourself with the Holbein. We should never do 
what is seriously irksome or painful—only patiently endure 
the dull imperatorship of a daily justness—in our work— 
& in all things. 

Ever most truly Yours. J Ruskin 


LETTER 13 


Dear lady Waterford [Late 1863] 


I have your nice little note and the pretty sketch—very 
pretty it is, but I will give you no dispensation to sketch— 
even were I to get such a bribe every week—Remember, 
it is not doing anything however wholesome or irksome, 
which will help you; but resolving not to do anything but 
what is right—My word “right” confuses you because you 
oppose it to “wrong” in the moral sense. I am willing to 
have it so understood, but my first meaning is—“free from 
error.” If I ever learn to write at all, for instance, it will be 
by resolving that every letter however tremulously formed 
shall be a complete letter, every S$ carried round instead 
of like that—& so on and every sentence I write in this 
way not only delays, but renders more difficult, my 
improvement. So, I can in a moment sketch the inkstand 
I'm writing out of with some resemblance to it—& rather 
free lines, just as you sketch a head. But every time I do 
that, it renders it more difficult for me to do this,—not 
but that this is still execrably wrong but, not being more 
wrong than I can help, it is a step to doing it better next 
time; the other is a step tu doing it worse. So—to draw a 
head that way however much better you may do it than 
I, or any body else, can, is nothing but a hindrance to 
your future progress—while to draw the least bit of it that 
way every line being a stern & true limit for every one 
that is to follow—however frightful the immediate result 
may be, is a step gained. 
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I know you have done work of this kind—if you had 
not you never could have got on at all, but now you must 
do no other—and forbid yourself all feeling and impulse— 
as you would a really guilty luxury—asking yourself simply 
of all you do, “Is that so, or not."~That Holbein crown 
will be a perfect test of your power in getting true curves 
—when I see you can do that, I'll give you a really fine 
head to do.—You will soon begin to see such loveliness in 
heads as you never dreamed of—yet. 


—Always faithfully Yours. 
J Ruskin. 


It is blowing a hurricane—two trees down—and a bit car- 
ried off the corner of the stables—my writing is, I hope, 
a little worse than usual in consequence, the window may 
come in on me, at any moment. 


LetTerR 14 
[Before 1868] 
Dear lady Waterford 


I mean the literal texture: namely the bloom, down, 
pitty surface—silky—furry—vitreous &c—as in flesh— 
eathers—rocks—dresses—water—mist—& so on. Textures 
which give the final loveliness to the colour—Studiable 
best without colour:—obtainable by all complete methods 
of painting; that is by all which unite transparent and 
opaque media: Every texture has a certain way of work 
which brings it out best. Titian knows this so well that he 
reserves certain textures of dress for certain colours of it; 
and paints a crimson dress quite differently from a brown 
one, in mere touch. I daresay I shall soon have some good 
studies of bird texture in purple colour and will send you 
one to look at. Your Sir Joshua ought however to furnish 
you with example of every kind of excellence—but you 
should copy little bits of the same size—not the whole 
picture. 
I have been spending the greater part of the forenoon at 
Norfolk St. M'* La Touche and her daughters are well— 
M’ La Touche has been suffering from rather severe 
[Letter breaks off] 


[At bottom of p. 2 of MS is the following: “Some textures 
only are got by Rocky white. Many beautiful ones by a 
mere film of white mixed with transparent colour.”] 


Mount Ho.yoxe CoLLecE 





G. Bernard Shaw and W. T. Stead: 
An Unexplored Relationship 


PATRICK G. HOGAN, JR. 
JOSEPH O. BAYLEN 


I 


THE DECADE since Shaw’s death in 1950 
has been marked by an impressive number of publications con- 
cerning his career. Yet none of these accounts, including Archibald 
Henderson’s George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century, presents 
an adequate view of a relationship which existed for a quarter 
of a century between Shaw and William T. Stead, the apostle of 
the “New Journalism,” editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and, later, 
editor-publisher of the Review of Reviews. The significance of this 
relationship lies not only in the light that it sheds on the careers 
of either Shaw or Stead, but in its contribution to an understand- 
ing of what Howard Mumford Jones has described as “that strange 
half-world of genius and journalism, of bohemianism and erudition 
in which Victorians like Sala and Sullivan . . . and William Stead 
. . . lived their rich and quarrelsome lives. . . .” 

It is well known that Shaw’s association with the Pall Mall 
Gazette was established through the agency of the dramatic critic, 
William Archer.? According to one version, 


He turned over to Shaw a book he had received for 
review from . . . Stead, the radical [sic] editor of the Pall 
Mall, explaining to Stead that he had been forced to do 
so by the pressure of work. The trick was successful. 
Stead liked the review (there is, unfortunately, no record 


1Howard Mumford Jones, “Shaw as a Victorian,” Victorian Studies, I 
(1957), 172. 

2That Archer’s introduction was not Shaw’s first contact with the Pall Mall 
Gazette, see Stephen Winsten, Days With Bernard Shaw (New York, 1949), 
p. 137; G. B. Shaw, “Theatres and Reviews, Then and Now,” The Saturday 
Review, CXL (1925), iv; Hesketh Pearson, G.B.S.: A Full Length Portrait 
(New York, 1942), p. 40; Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: Man 
of the Century (New York, 1956), pp. 164-165, 170, hereafter cited as GBS: 
Man of the Century; H. M. Hyndman, Further Reminiscences (London, 
1912), pp. 202-203. 
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of which book Shaw had reviewed), and agreed to retain 
Shaw’s services at two guineas per thousand words.’ 


Stead was certainly much too astute an editor to remain ignorant 
of Shaw’s talents as a reviewer. He was always well acquainted 
with the work of every department of the paper and well known 
for his willingness to provide opportunities for promising young 
writers and journalists to prove their worth in his journal.‘ 

Shortly after securing a position for Shaw on the Pall Mall 
Gazette, Archer also brought Shaw to the attention of Edmund 
Yates, editor of The World, and Shaw was soon established as 
the art critic of the most successful journals in London.’ From 
1885 to 1889, Shaw devoted the greater part of his attention to 
reviews in Henry Jabouchére’s Truth and Mrs. Annie Besant’s 
Our Corner. But it was during this period, at the end of August, 
1889, that he terminated his connection with Stead’s Pall Mall 
Gazette.® 

The exact date of the first real exchange of any kind between 
Stead and Shaw is uncertain. A rather cryptic note from Shaw 
in the William Archer Papers, dated March 18, 1885, seems to 
suggest an attempt by Archer to arrange a meeting between Shaw 
and Stead.’ There is, however, no record of their ever having met 
and the strange truth of the matter is that the contact they had 
with each other for over two decades was in the realm of cor- 
respondence of various types—notes, letters, and the published 
works of the two men. A somewhat prejudiced witness to this was 
Shaw himself. In an undated post card to J. W. Robertson Scott, 
Shaw wrote: “I never spoke to Stead in my life, nor even saw him 
except once at a public meeting, . . . I was a contributor to the 
Pall Mall under his editorship; but as my department was litera- 
ture and art, and he was an utter Philistine, no contacts between 
us were possible.” Then, in a rather sharp commentary on Stead, 


Shaw declared: 


3Dan H. Laurence, “Bernard Shaw and the Pall Mall Gazette: An Identifi- 
cation of His Unsigned Contributions,” Shaw Bulletin, No. 5 (1954), p. 2. 
See also Shaw’s account in his Sixteen Self Sketches. Pen Portraits and 
Reviews (London, 1949), p. 29, hereafter cited as Sixteen Self Sketches. 

*See Lord Milner on Stead as editor of the Pall Mall Gazette in Viscount 
Milner, Review of Reviews, XLV (1912), 477-478. Milner was Stead’s 
assistant editor (1883-1885). 

5GBS: Man of the Century, p. 166. 

6GBS: Man of the Century, pp. 166-167. 

7Shaw to Archer, March 18, 1885. William Archer Papers, British Museum 
Add. MSS, 45297 (1). 
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Outside political journalism such as can be picked up in a 
newspaper office he was a complete ignoramus. I wrote 
him a few letters about politics which he acknowledged as 
“intended for his instruction”; but he was unteachable 
except by himself. 


We backed him up over the Maiden Tribute only to 
discover that the Eliza Armstrong case was a put-up job 
of his. After that, it was clear that he was a man who 
<< not work with anybody; and nobody could work with 
ae 


Shaw had joined other Fabians and Radicals in supporting 
Stead’s “Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon” campaign to expose 
the White Slave traffic in London through ‘the Pall Mall Gazette.® 
Not all of the reformers and Radicals were so enthusiastic, Annie 
Besant insinuated that Stead’s lurid accounts were mere figments 
of his imagination.’° But, as she came to know Stead, he became 
her trusted confidant," and she became something of a loose tie 
between Shaw and Stead. When Stead joined her in the publica- 
tion of The Link, she elicited from Shaw an interesting commen- 
tary on a bill to enact an eight-hour work day.” 


II 


Earlier, in February, 1886, following Stead’s release from a 
prison term for his role in the Maiden Tribute case, he published 
an article by Shaw on the unemployment problem with a prefatory 
remark commending Shaw’s production as “an able statement of 
the case” urged by the Socialists.** For his part, Shaw lauded the 


8J. W. Robertson Scott, The Life and Death of a Newspaper. An Account 
of the Temperaments, Perturbations and Achievements of John Morley, W. T. 
Stead, E. T. Cook, Harry Cust, J. L. Garvin and Three Other Editors of the 
“Pall Mall Gazette” (London, 1952), p. 85. We are indebted to Mr. Robert- 
son Scott, C.H., The Public Trustee, and The Society of Authors for per- 
mission to cite portions of Shaw’s note to Robertson Scott which he has 
reproduced in his book. 

9Stead’s biographer cites Shaw as having written at the time that “If a 
practical protest is ever needed, I am quite willing to take as many quires of 
the papers as I can carry and sell them . . . in any thoroughfare in Lon- 
don. . . .” Frederic Whyte, The Life of W. T. Stead (London, 1925), I, 175. 

10Gertrude Marvin Williams, The Passionate Pilgrim: A Life of Annie 
Besant (New York, 1931), pp. 169-170. 

11Williams, pp. 174-175, 183. See also Pearson, p. 94. 

12G, B. Shaw, “The Good of an Eight Hours’ Bill,” The Link, July 7, 1888. 
This very interesting piece was apparently unnoticed by Henderson. 

13§ee Stead’s introductory statement to G. Bernard Shaw, “A Socialist on 
the Unemployed,” Pall Mall Gazette, February 11, 1886. 
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Pall Mall for having followed up “its recent startling illumination 
of one dark corner of society by giving publicity to the agitation 
among the unemployed. . . .” This was followed by some rather 
shrewd comments on Stead’s editorial policy. 


I yet recognize, [he wrote] the Pall Mall Gazette policy 
as = of generous impulse and practical doses 
unscientific, unprincipled even, and full of an insane faith 
that the systematic seizure of the labour of industrious 
men to enrich idle ones can somehow be impregnably 
secured behind a rampart of the Ten Commandments; 
but still a policy of making at random for righteousness 
through a dense economic fog. . . . 


Between our Neo-Radicals [such as Stead], who do 
not go to the root of anything, and our obsolete Whigs, 
absurdly defending monopolies in the name of freedom 
of competition, political principle is discredited, and 
individual statesmen are wickedly idolised. Even the Pall 
Mall Gazette—most wide awake of London papers—con- 
centrates itself upon a study of men in power, seeing little 
use in principles which appear to lead only to a doc- 
trinairism that breaks down at every point of contact with 
actual life. . . .% 


Nor was this all. In early June, 1887, Shaw also took advantage of 
Stead’s publication of a letter from John Ruskin to enlighten 
Stead on the editorial policy and function of his paper." 

The “Bloody Sunday” demonstration in Trafalgar Square on 
November 13, 1887, found Shaw and Stead working in a common 
cause. In defiance of police orders, a number of Socialist, Radical, 
and trade union groups planned a march to the square to protest 
the recent arrest of the Irish patriot, William O’Brien. As the 
demonstrators approached their destination, they were attacked 
by the police and Guardsmen and the result was a mélée in which 
several persons were injured and Cunninghame Graham and John 
Burns were jailed.*® 

According to one account, Shaw and Mrs. Besant had marched 
with William Morris at the head of a column while Stead marched 
with another.’’ After the riot, Stead immediately threw the support 


14Stead, “A Socialist . . .”; see also “Our Own Revolutionist,” and “Revolu- 
tion at Holborn,” Pall Mall Gazette, February 4, 1886. 

15Pail Mall Gazette, June 7, 1887. 

16GBS: Man of the Century, p. 233. 

1TWilliam Irvine, The Universe of G. B. S. (New York, 1949), p. 65. 
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of the Gazette behind the organization of the “Law and Liberty 
League” to protect the masses against police brutality and to aid 
Mrs. Besant’s efforts to collect funds for the defense of Graham 
and Burns.'* And, in the wave of indignation which followed the 
“Bloody Sunday” affair, Shaw supported Stead’s vigorous leaders 
in defense of the right of assembly with a strong letter to the Pall 
Mall on November 15.7 

But, aside from such points of contact, each went his own way. 
Yet, Stead continued to keep his columns open to Shaw’s opinions 
and dissents.?° It is not surprising that Shaw wrote later: 


We never quarreled; but he was of no use to me; 
. . . Stead once induced me to support him at a public 
meeting at Queen’s Hall; and I attended pte or 
only to find that he did not know what a public meeting 
was (he thought it was just like a Prayer meeting), or 
what public procedure was, or what a chairman was. 
Treating the assembly as his congregation and nothing 
else, he rose and said, “Let us utter one great Damn!” 
Then he burst into hysterical prayer; and I left... #7 


In 1922, when Frederic Whyte asked Shaw to comment on a 
story by Mrs. Emily Crawford of one of Stead’s “indiscretions” in 
his report of an interview she had arranged for him with the 
French Premier, Floquet,?? Shaw remarked: “This was Stead all 
over... . There was no sense in giving Stead an interview at all, 
if not for publication. . . .” 


18Pearson, p. 64; Williams, pp. 170-171. See also Stead’s leaders in Pall 
Mall Gazette, November 9, 11, 14, 15, 19, and December 1-15, 1887. 

19Pqll Mall Gazette, November 16, 1887. 

20Robert Buchanan’s letter to the editor, “Is Ibsen ‘A Zola with a Wooden 
Leg’?”, June 13, 1889; and G. Berard Shaw, “Is Mr. Buchanan a Critic 
with a Wooden Head?” See also Shaw’s barbs against Stead’s old chief and 
friend John Morley, in Shaw’s letter entitled “Discovery of a New Political 
Species,” Pall Mall Gazette, November 8, 1889. 

21See Shaw to Whyte, 1922. Whyte, I, 305, cited with the permission of 
The Public Trustee and The Society of Authors; Pearson, p. 87. Shaw’s com- 
ment must be interpreted in the light of Miss Estelle W. Stead’s recollection 
that “when the call came to address some public meeting [Stead] surprised 
the audience and those around him on the platform when he rose to speak, 
with the words ‘Let us pray,’ and then simply and directly appealed to God 
for guidance and help.” Estelle W. Stead, My Father. Personal and Spiritual 
Reminiscences (London, 1913), p. 305. 

22Whyte, I, 256; [Emily Crawford], “Notes from Paris. Mr. W. T. Stead,” 
Truth, LXXI (1912), 1029-1030. Mrs. Crawford was at one time the Pall 
Mall Gazette’s correspondent in Paris. 

23Whyte, I, 258-259. 
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Ill 


Shortly after his departure from the Pall Mall Gazette in January, 
1890, Stead founded the Review of Reviews which, during the 
first decade of its life, was an outstanding success. Stead’s editorial 
skill, lavish use of illustrations, and search for novelty to satisfy his 
readers had much to do with the jownal’s appeal. It was his 
unending search for good copy which led him to pay his first visit 
to the Oberammergau Passion Play in June, 1890. 

Stead was so profoundly moved by the Oberammergau per- 
formance that he reproduced his description of the drama in a 
lavishly illustrated booklet and a pamphlet.** Three years later, 
in 1893, while conducting a crusade for civic reform in Chicago,” 
Stead told reporters that although he had never entered a theater 
save for political meetings it was the Oberammergau Passion Play 
which had at last impressed upon him “What enormous influence 
the stage can exert on the culture and education of a com- 
munity. . . .” To bridge the “wide gulf” between the theater as it 
might be and the theater as it actually is, he planned to promote 
the creation of a national theater by enlisting the aid of “a com- 
inittee of the best critics and actors, who will decide what an ideal 
theater should be, and . . . then proceed to . . . publish regularly 
dramatic criticisms . . . of the plays that will be put forward in 
such a theater [as] if it did actually exist. . . .”* 

The idea of “regenerating” the theater in England was not new.”” 
Stead, whose strict Nonconformist conscience excluded any thought 
of ‘the English theater as being capable of anything more than 
a source of evil temptation, had completely ignored Sir Henry 
Irving’s project in 1886. Now, after 1890, he had at last become 
aware of the potentiality of the theater as a force for “good” and 
espoused a “reform” to make the drama “the handmaiden of 
morality.” ‘ 

Shaw—now an established dramatist with Arms and the Man on 

24Whyte, II, 11. See also Stead’s illustrated article, “The Story That Trans- 
formed the World. An Account of the Passion Play at Ober Ammergau,” 
Review of Reviews, TI (July, 1890), 74-86; “The Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau, 1890,” Review of Reviews (December, 1890), 715; and The Story 
That Transformed the World or the Passion Play at Ober Ammergau in 1890 
(London, 1890). 

25See William T. Stead, If Christ Came to Chicago! ... (Chicago and 
London, 1894). 

26Chicago Sunday Tribune, November 12, 1893. See also Joseph O. Baylen, 
“A Letter from Conan Doyle on the ‘Novelist-Journalist,’” Nineteenth 
Century Fiction, XII (1958), 321-323. 
27Whyte, II, 246, 254; Pearson, pp. 130-132. 
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the boards (running at a heavy loss)—sought in 1894 to take 
advantage of Stead’s enthusiasm to entice him into the Avenue 
Theatre and to gain some valuable publicity for his current play.”* 
Utilizing the opportunity presented by Stead’s request for his 
support of a memorial urging upon the Government the sponsor- 
ship of an international armaments holiday, Shaw wrote on June 


16, 1894: 


Dear Mr Stead 


I return the memorial,”® signed. But allow me to point 
out that you have not, as far as I am aware, come to see 
my play, “Arms and The Man,” in which for the first time, 
soldiering has been treated on the stage with some refer- 
ence to its reality.*° As the June Review of Reviews is 
now out, and tthe play will only run to the 11th July, 
when the agreement under which the theatre is taken 
expires, I am in a position to suggest that you should sit 
out a performance at my invitation without incurring any 
suspicion of wanting to supply a serious deficiency in the 
Review by becoming the subject of “The Play of The 
Month,”*? which is quite as important in its way as the 
book of the month. It is so long since Ober Ammergau 
that you must be ripe for a second visit to the theatre by 
this time; and if you will at any time signify your willing- 
ness to venture into the Avenue, you shall have all the 
seats you want with every possible dispatch. 


Wagner, the composer, once wrote a sketch called “The 
End of a Musician in Paris,”** in which the hero, on the 


28Pearson, p. 167; C. Lewis Broad and Violet M. Broad, Dictionary to the 
Plays and Novels of Bernard Shaw (London, 1929), p. 209. 

29See “Signatures of the National Memorial,” Review of Reviews, X (July, 
1894), 77. 

30Cf, [William T. Stead], “‘Arms and the Man’” An Author’s Reply to 
His Critics,” Review of Reviews, X (July, 1894), 45; also William Archer, 
The Theatrical “World” of 1894 (London, 1895), pp. 109-117; E. J. West, 
“*Arma Virumque’ Shaw did not Sing,” Colorado Quarterly, I (1953), 
270-271. 

31“The Book of the Month” was a regular feature of the Review of Reviews. 
However, few notices of dramatic productions appeared except as summaries 
in the section dealing with “Leading Articles in the Reviews.” 

32See Wagner’s “An End in Paris” in William Ashton Ellis, trans. Prose 
Works of Richard Wagner (London, 1892-1899), VII, 46-68, hereafter cited 
as Prose Works of Wagner. Henderson relates that “Shaw .. . laughed at 
the critics for not discovering his indebtedness [in A Doctor's Dilemma 
(1906)] to Wagner’s well known story, An End in Paris.” Archibald Hender- 
son, Bernard Shaw: Playboy and Prophet (New York, 1932), p. 553, here- 
after cited as Playboy and Prophet. See also Shaw’s letter in The [London] 
Standard, November 22, 1906. 
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point of death, says his creed, beginning, “I believe in 
God, Mozart and Beethoven.” Now you were brought up 
to believe in God, but not in Mozart and Beethoven, 
whereas I was brought up to believe in Mozart and 
Beethoven but not in God. I submit with the utmost 
docility to your determination to repair the deficiencies 
in my education on the theological side; and I think you 
ought to occasionally try the influence of art, just to see 
what it is like. If you were going to preach a sermon on 
war, I would come to church to hear you. Why not come 
to the theatre to hear my sermon? That is, of course, if it 
would not bore you too much. 


Yours sincerely 


G. Bernard Shaw** 


Stead’s response to this sly and half-serious invitation, elicited 
from Shaw, on July 4, a mildly explosive note: 


Dear Mr Stead 


What a man you are—to talk of making a round of the 
theatres, as if they were brothels!** Why, how many years 
do you suppose it takes to learn how to see and hear in a 
theatre? However, if you begin, you had better begin with 
the most serious attempt yet made to treat the theatre as 
[a] temple—I mean, of course, Bayreuth. I have just had an 
offer of tickets for the first 4 performances this year at 
par (£1 apiece)—July 19, Parsifal, 20th Lohengrin, 22 
Tannhauser, & 23 Parsifal again (it is the regular thing to 
do Parsifal twice). Will you take these tickets if I can 
still secure them for you? Remember, in Parsifal the Holy 
Ghost descends, and the hero’s feet are washed with a 
woman's tears** and dried with her hair. Ober Ammergau 


83Shaw to Stead, June 16, 1894. Stead Papers. We are deeply indebted 
to Miss Estelle W. Stead, Mr. W. K. Stead, The Society of Authors, and The 
Public Trustee for permission to study and publish these and other letters 
from Shaw to Stead in the Stead Papers, especially since the collection is 
not available for gezeral scholarly use. Stead’s old colleague, J. W. Robertson 
Scott, published a few fragments of this letter in his Life and Death of a 
Newspaper, p. 201. 

34Over thirty years hter, Shaw was still convinced that because Stead 
always remained “an abyss of ignorance in art; a theatre was to him a sort 
of maison tolérée, which God forbid he could enter.” Shaw, “Theatres and 
Reviews, Then and Now,” The Saturday Review, CXL (1925), iv-v; see also 
J. West, ed. Shaw on Theatre (New York, 1958). p. 173. 
85Shaw substituted the word “tears” for “feet.” 
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was a miserable, genteelified Sir Noel Patonesque** Sun- 
day School piece of illustrated Bibleism: Bayreuth is very 
different. 


What do you say??? 
Yrs sincerely 
G. Bernard Shaw 


Here was a direct challenge to Stead. Shaw had already dis- 
tinguished himself as an interpreter of Wagner and was preparing 
for the publication of The Perfect Wagnerite in 1895. Now he 
attempted to lure Stead from the Passion Play to a type of musical 
drama which might appeal to Stead’s emotions and thereby gain 
the support of the Review of Reviews in surmounting English 
prejudice against Wagner.** Stead’s response encouraged Shaw 
to proceed further. Thus, on July 8, Shaw declared: 


My dear Stead 


This is most noble of you; I believe you wont [sic] 
regret it. I enclose the four tickets, which were purchased 
on the 9th March last, and were the best then left avail- 
able. The theatre holds about 1000 people; and only one 
of your seats (652) is far enough back to be more than 
half way from the stage to the royal boxes, which bring 
up the rear. All the seats are equally good as far as being 
in full view of the whole stage is concerned; and the 
acoustic conditions are perfect; but the very high numbers 
are the least desirable because of the distance from the 
stage. 


36A reference to the sentimental art of Sir Joseph Noell Paton (1821- 
1901). Yet, later, in 1896, he found the festival at Bayreuth and the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau equally good and recommended that they be brought 
“within reach of English playgoers.” G. Bernard Shaw, Our Theatres in the 
Nineties (London, 1932), II, 27-28, 41, 45, hereafter cited as Our Theatres 
in the Nineties; also Shaw to Louis Wilkinson, Dec. 6, 1909, as cited by 
Frank Harris, Bernard Shaw, An Unauthorized Biography. . . . (New York, 
1931), p. 252. 

87Shaw to Stead, July 4, 1894. Stead Papers. Robertson Scott reproduced 
parts of this letter without indicating the omissions. Robertson Scott, p. 201. 

88Henderson, Playboy and Prophet, p. 200; G. Bernard Shaw, “Wagner in 
Bayreuth,” The English Illustrated Magazine (1889-1890), pp. 49-57; Louis 
Kronenberger, ed. George Bernard Shaw: A Critical Survey (Cleveland and 
New York, 1953), p. 12; Sylvan Barnet, “Bernard Shaw on Tragedy,” PMLA, 
LXXI (1956), 893 & n. To Shaw “a music critic, to be at all effective, must 
be a forthright, vigorous propagandist. . . .” Charles I. Glicksberg, “The 
Criticism of Bernard Shaw,” SAQ, L (1951), 98. 
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Your being “an utter barbarian” is a great advantage. 
Wagner stands or falls by the success of his appeal to 
“the folks”—that is, to the unsophisticatedly receptive 
natural man. If you want to read up on the subject, read 
Wagner's “Communication to My Friends”—the part con- 
cerning Lohengrin & Tannhauser**—translated in W. Ashton 
Ellis’s Prose Works in English, Vol. I, Kegan Paul, Trub- 
ner etc. If you have any difficulty getting it from the Lon- 
don Library or wherever you borrow books, let me know 
& I will see whether I cannot hunt you up a copy. Parsifal 
you had better deliver yourself up to without further pre- 
paration than reading the text. You can get books of all 
the operas in the Bayreuth shops for about a shilling— 
English translations. 


To secure lodgings, write to the Wohnungs Committee, 
Bayreuth, describing what you want & what days you 
will arrive and quit. The office is in the railway station. 
When you get out of the train you give your name at 
this office; and they hand you a card with full particulars 
of where you are to go. For a clean room in the main 
street, high up over a shop, I have paid eighteen shillings 
for a week, including breakfast. As you can get the same 
accommodation in Berlin for a month for about the same 
money, you will be highly welcome on these terms. Of 
course, there are hotels, if you prefer them. 


You wont [sic] want to arrive in Bayreuth until the 
morning of the 19th nor stay there after the fall of the cur- 
tain on the 23rd unless you go Wagner mad, and make 
frantic bids for all the subsequent performances. I write 
all this in case I should be unable to hit you off by a visit. 
The season is pretty heavy on my time just now. I am 
going to drop out of The World now that Yates is gone.*° 
Next winter the greatest music critic in Europe will be 
silent on the subject unless he gets an extremely hand- 
some inducement to go on.*? 


Yours sincerely 
G. Bernard Shaw 


P. S. Let me know if I can give or get you any further 
information. 


39Prose Works of Wagner, I, 311-388. 


40Edmund Yates died in May, 1894. See also Shaw, Sixteen Self Sketches, 
p. 68; Lt. Colonel G. Archer, William Archer. Life, Work and Friendships 


(New Haven, 1931), p. 208; Harris, pp. 98-99. 





41Shaw to Stead, July 8, 1894, Stead Papers. Robertson Scott quoted only 
the first sentence of this letter. Robertson Scott, p. 201. 
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While Stead accepted the tickets, his concern with work incident 
to publication of If Christ Came to Chicago caused him to fore- 
go a journey to Bayreuth.*? 

IV 


In early April, 1895, when Mr. William A. Coote, Secretary of 
the National Vigilance Association, denounced the use of half- 
clothed females in the “Living Pictures” exhibition at the Palace 
Theatre, Shaw wrote in The Saturday Review charging that in 
artistic matters Coote was “a most intensely stupid man, and on 
sexual questions something of 'a monomaniac.”** Taking cognizance 
of the fact that in spite of Stead’s close connection with the Associa- 
tion, he had incurred the wrath of the organization by refusing 
to censure the exhibition as indecent,*t Shaw proceeded to assert 
that instead of trying to object to the spectacle on moral and 
aesthetic grounds, Coote should invoke the ridiculous legal stric- 
tures, for, after all, “A work of art is no more above the law than 
anything else. . . . [but] If Mr. Coote feels modest about claiming 
so much, let him consult the gentleman whom he describes as ‘that 
strange, peculiar, yet splendid man, Mr. Stead.’ Mr, Stead will, I 
think, as a matter of common sense, at once assure him that I am 
right.”** It was also something of a double-edged barb at what 
he considered two facets of the projection of the Nonconformist 
conscience into the realm of art. 

Stead’s preoccupation, from 1895 to 1897, with spiritualism and 
his personal involvement in the crisis which followed the Jameson 
Raid drew him away from any contacts with Shaw.** Then, in 
January, 1898, Stead’s reiteration of the Nonconformists’ contention 
that the theater be judged by the private lives of its performers, 
stirred Shaw to assail him as the “Philistines’” most vocal spokes- 
man in the press. After belaboring “The gentlemen who are just 
new so busily claiming Mr. Stead’s certificate of ‘purity’ for our 
most esteemed English actresses,” Shaw declared, “The only 
authority I have at hand as to Christ’s view of the subject is the 

42Whyte, II, 53. 

43G. B. S., “The Living Pictures,” The Saturday Review, LXXIX (April 6, 
1895), 443. 

44Stead took a similar position in endorsing a “Living Statuary” exhibition 
in 1906. See J. W. Wilson to H. J. Wilson, Nov. 2, 1906, and May 25, 1907, 
H. J. Wilson Papers, University of Sheffield Library; Daily Dispatch (Man- 
chester), Oct. 31, 1906. 

45G. B. S., The Saturday Review, LXXIX (1895), 444. Our italics. 


46See Joseph O. Baylen, “W. T. Stead and the Boer War: The Irony of 
Idealism,” The Canadian Historical Review, XL (1959), 304-314. 
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Bible; and I do not find there that in his reverence for humanity 
he drew Mr. Stead’s line at publicans and sinners, or accepted 
the marriage laws of his time as having any moral authority. . . .”*7 
There was no retort from Stead largely because his energies were 
devoted, from August, 1898, to autumn, 1899, to his Peace Crusade 
in support of the First Hague Conference. 


V 


In fall, 1904, Stead finally initiated himself as a playgoer. His 
motives were mixed. Since 1891, his friend, Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
had advised him that he could best contribute to the “regeneration” 
of the English stage by surmounting his prejudice against the 
theater.“ But there were also natural curiosity and the hope to 
revive, through the introduction of dramatic criticism, the sagging 
fortunes of the Review of Reviews.*® 

Stead’s introductory article on the theater appeared in July, 1904, 
prior to his debut as a playgoer. He explained that he had reached 
his fifty-fifth year “without ever having been to the theatre” be- 
cause of his inability to overcome the feeling that the stage appeals 
to the base passions of men and that it is almost impossible for 
the virtue of a woman to remain unsullied as an actress.®° Hence, 
it was his plan to venture into the London theater to discover 
(1) how far the modern stage deserved to be regarded as the 
antithesis of righteousness and (2) whether there were sufficient 
numbers of persons holding the “Puritan” view of the theater for 
their presence or absence to make any difference in the nature of 
the theater. He also promised to report to his readers on whether 
current dramatic productions tended to elevate the thoughts of the 
audience more than they “inflame passions or waste time.”™ 

Stead’s announcement immediately evoked assorted and bemused 
cumment from various quarters. With the knowledge that Stead 
would give much publicity to his retort, Shaw wrote to reprove 
aad enlighten the “errant” editor. 


As to your autobiographical beginnings we knew already 
that you were badly brought up, and are a person of out- 


47G. B. S., “The Church and Stage,” The Saturday Review, LXXXV 
(January 22, 1898), 107-108. 

48Whyte, II, 59; see also Shaw’s comment on Miss Robins in his preface 
to Archer’s Theatrical “World” of 1894, p. xxix. 

49Whyte, II, 246. 

50W. T. Stead, “First Impression of the Theatre.—I. From the Outside,” 
Review of Reviews, XXX (July, 1904), 29-30. 
51Stead, “First Impressions of the Theatre,” 32. 
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rageously excessive temperament... . [And], if you had 
taken to the pantomime when you were six, and thereafter 
regularly . . . you would have compounded for all later 
temptations . . . by a perfectly innocent adoration of the 
fairy queen, and would have been as preof at twenty-one 
against the leading lady’s make-up as you are now against 
the blandishments of a lady journalist. . . . 


If you ever do hear “the vibrating accents of passion” 
from the lips of a beautiful young actress, will you be so 
good as to send me her name at once? . . . What a 
gorgeous thing it must have been for you to live for fifty- 
five years happily believing that there was such a treasure 
in every theatre. . . .5? 


Nor was this all. In concluding, Shaw asked: 


What do von mean, you foolish William Stead, by an 
immoral actress? I will take you into any church you like, 
and show you gross women... with . . . bloated features, 
to whom money means unrestrained gluttony and marriage 
unrestrained sensuality; but against whose characters— 
whose “purity” as you call it—neither you nor their pastors 
dare level a rebuke. And I will take you into the theatre, 
and show you women whose work requires . . . a fastidious 
refinement and self-control which one week of ordinary 
plutocratic fat-feeding and self-indulgence would wreck, 
. .. and yet, when you learn that they do not allow their 
personal relations to be regulated by your gratuitously 
unnatural and vicious English marriage laws, you will not 
hesitate to call them “immoral.” . . . When you sit in the 
stalls, think of this, and ... humble your bumptious 
spirit with a new sense of the extreme perversity and 
wickedness of that uncharitable Philistine bringing-up of 


youm....” 


On receiving Shaw’s letter, Stead made the most of such good 
copy by publishing the entire letter with a prefatory statement 
which was, in effect, a reply to his “Mentor.” 


The most serious of our humourists, Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw .. . [in an] amusing dissertation . . . sums up and 
dismisses more suo the Bible, the Churches, the British 
matron, and alas! that it should be said, our actresses 


52Shaw to Stead (undated, 1904), as published in the Review of Reviews, 
XXX (August, 1904), 143. Whyte, II, 255, printed only the conclusion of 
Shaw’s long letter; permission to use it here has been granted by The Public 
Trustee and The Society of Authors. 
53Review of Reviews, XXX (August, 1904), 143. 
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whose morality he vindicates, but of whose charm he 
seems to have no high opinion. I am grateful to my patient 
mentor, and shall never cease to regret that I had the 
advantage of having had the benefit of his teaching fifty 
years ago, when he was no doubt as fully qualified to 
advise on such matters as he is today. I rejoice, however, 
to know that he does not even now despair of my con- 
version. . . .°* 


The first play which Stead viewed, in the company of Miss 
Robins, was Beerbohm Tree’s production of Shakespeare’s Tempest 
on September 23, 19)4.°° It was a satisfying experience which led 
him to reflect that “If all plays are like this play, then the pre- 
judice against the theatre is absurd.”** He immediately began in 
his Review a serial account of his impressions at the theater, point- 
ing out, as in The Tempest, parallels to social and political prob- 
lems of his time. 


Meanwhile, Stead’s account of his foray into the theater con- 
tinued to stir something of a sensation in the London press. 
Although some critics denounced it as another example of Stead’s 


“genius for self-advertisement,”** to Stead his venture was some- 
thing far more important than a publicity stunt. As his articles 
in the Review of Reviews reveal, he was sincerely interested in 
understanding the contemporary theater and its role in the changing 
society of his time. 

In December, 1904, Stead reviewed with approval Shaw’s John 
Bulls Other Island,** and, a month later, Candida.*® On January 
13, 1905, he presented a paper entitled “A Tyro’s Impressions of 
the Play” to the Old Playgoers’ Club and, having invited Shaw 
to be present, had forwarded a copy of his remarks to Shaw for 
comment because the paper touched on Shaw’s work.® In his 
review of Candida, Stead had said: 


54Review of Reviews, XXX (August, 1904), 143. 

55W. T. Stead, “First Impressions of the Theatre,” (October, 1904), 360. 

5¢Stead, “First Impressions of the Theatre,” 367. 

57?The Bystander (London), October 26, 1904. 

58W. T. Stead, “John Bull’s Other Island, by Bernard Shaw,” Review of 
Reviews, XXX (December, 1904), 609. 

59W. T Stead, “Candida at the Court Theatre,” Review of Reviews, XXXI 
(January, 1905), 38-40. 

69Stead published the text of his talk as “A Plea for the Democratisation 
of the Drama,” Review of Reviews, XXXI (February, 1905), 150-155. As 
Shaw’s letter to Stead on January 23 indicates, Shaw’s response antedates 
the publication of Stead’s talk. See also Stead to Mrs. J. S. Wareing, January 
11, 1905. Stead Papers. 
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In “Candida,” as I saw it at the Court Theatre, I could 
not help feeling that if Bernard Shaw had been in my 
place he would have slain at least two of the actors, not 
because they did not act well, but because they overdid 
their parts, both in action, manner, and make-up, and 
went far to convert what, even as Mr. Shaw wrote it, is 
a broad enough burlesque into a preposterous farce. And 
at the same time I think, if I had been one of the actresses, 
I should have been equally disposed ‘to slay Mr. Shaw at 
sight for dooming me to act such a travesty of the possi- 
bilities of actual womanhood.** 


On January 23, Shaw replied in a letter dealing with the sub- 
stance of Stead’s talk and his review of Candida. 


Dear Stead 


The O. P. [Old Playgoers’ Club]® night, Friday, was the 
3 abian night. I can only get loose on first and third Fri- 
lays. 


Besides, between ourselves, I have a horror of these 
Playgoers’ Clubs,** which you perhaps understand now 
that you have dipped into one of them. They may be bet- 
ter now than they used to be; but when they were at 
their biggest they represented everything that was killing 
the theatre. I have for years been trying to persuade 
people that the full significance of the facts brought out 
by the church attendance census could be appreciated 
only with a theatre attendance census, and a study of the 
utterly irreligious & intensely theatrical character of all 
our murders and most of our divorces. You are my sole 
ally, so far.* 


Your remarks on Prossy’s complaint in your notice of 
Candida were most excellent.®* All about the parson & 


61Stead, “Candida,” Review of Reviews, XXXI (January, 1905), 38. 

62Cf. Wilfred Granville, The Theatre Dictionary: British and American 
Terms in the Drama, Opera, and Ballet (New York, 1952), p. 135. 

63Q0n Shaw and Playgoers’ Clubs, see his letters to Golding Bright, April 
30, 1894, and April 22, 1905. E. J. West, ed., Advice to A Young Critic and 
other Letters by G. Bernard Shaw (New York, 1955), pp. 4, 38; hereafter 
cited as Letters by Shaw. 

64See Stead’s comparison of church and theater attendance, in his “Salva- 
tion of the Stage,” World To-Day, XI (November, 1906), 1151-1154. 

65Stead wrote that Candida “ought to have been called ‘Prossy’s complaint.’ 
‘Prossy’s complaint’ is the energy imparted to the discharge of duties of 
everyday life by the love which man generates in woman and woman gen- 
erates in man when the normal outlet of direct expression is closed. In old 
days . . . Prossy’s complaint was regarded as little short of a deadly 
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the pest was mere panic, All “good men” are frightfully 
upset by Candida at first, because they see themselves 
in Morrell, and cannot bear to see him knocked down all 
to pieces by such a silly young serpent as Eugene. That's 
why it is so good for them. By the way, Morrell is not 
pe: Bi Jealousy is a mania which you will find repre- 
sented to perfection in A Winter's Tale—not in Othello, 
which is mere Italian opera. What you dont [sic] realize 
is that Morrell, who of course knows that a man cannot 
hold his wife by mere accomplishments, is led to fear that 
Eugene is Candida’s “affinity” and that he himself is not. 
He knows that if this is so, it cannot be altered by duelling 
or kicking downstairs or any such conventional nonsense, 
and that it must end in his losing his wife & Eugene get- 
ting her in the long run, no matter what he does or what 
appearances are kept up. The danger is none the less to 
him because it seems ridiculous to you. And he escapes 
it, not because he overrated Eugene, but because he 
underrated him and overrated Candida. Candida, like the 
sensible woman she is, knows quite well that Eugene is 
not only too clever for Morrell but too clever for her, 
and that in his full maturity he would be far too big a 
handfull [sic] for her, both socially & intellectually. 


Imagine being Byron’s wife, or Shelley's, or Ibsen’s, or 
Goethe’s, or Julius Caesar’s. Very remarkable, but not very 
inviting as refuge for the affections of a Candida. Just go 
home and ask your wife what she thinks of your notice 
of Candida. If she tells you, it will be an eye-opener for 
you. 


Yrs ever 


G. Bernard Shaw 


P.S. That pamphlet of yours is extremely interesting.®* It 
might have been written by Pasteur to prove that revivals 
are essentially epidemics. A lot might be made of this by 
a religious man with courage enough to embrace this view 
instead of repudiating it. Baptism may be only the first 
crude attempt at inoculation of religion.* 


sin — at least, when it attacked women. Nowadays .. . it is beginning to 
be recognized that Prossy’s complaint, so far from being sinful, is one of the 
blessed and potent forces for the improvement of the world. Candida is the 
prophetess of Prossy’s complaint.” Stead, “Candida,” Review of Reviews, XXXI 
(1905), 39. 

66W. T. Stead, The Revival in the West. A Narrative of Facts (London, 
1905). 

67Shaw to Stead, Jan. 23, 1905. Stead Papers. 
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Shaw was actually far more kind to Stead than the latter's old 
adversary, The Times, which had never quite overcome its distaste 
for his “New Journalism.” The day after Stead’s lecture to the 
O. P. Club, The Times published a detailed report of the talk®* 
and, a few days later, a lengthy critique which challenged Stead’s 
competence to suggest remedies for the theater and his attempts 
to make comparisons between the attractions of the playhouse 
and the Church.® But, Stead, who had tengled with his enemy 
before,” was actually stimulated by its ridicule to go further in 
his pilgrimage. 


VI 


During the latter half of 1905, the Review of Reviews carried 
several notices of Shaw’s opinions and his work.” Far more signifi- 
cant was the publication of Shaw’s response ‘to Stead’s denuncia- 
tion, in August, of George Grossmith’s The Spring Chicken at the 
Gaiety as a musical comedy “pawing with vice.””? A month later, 
Stead continued his attack and called upon the Lord Chamberlain 


to suppress the farce.” 

Meanwhile, Stead had either solicited Shaw’s opinion on the 
matter or Shaw had decided to deal with Stead’s criticisms. Thus, 
in October, Stead published a lengthy letter™* from his “patient 
Mentor” which developed the thesis that censorship of the theater, 
as exercised in London, achieved an effect opposite to that 
intended. The existing censorship, he declared, actually defeats 
its own purpose by tolerating such productions as The Spring 
Chicken while it bans such plays as Ibsen’s Ghosts and his own 
Mrs. Warren's Profession “which deal with sex problems in such 
a fashion that it is inconceivable that any person should... 
become a customer to the trade in question until the impression 


68“Mr. Stead on the Theatre,” January 14, 1905. 

69“The Drama. Theatrical Amusement,” January 20, 1905. 

70See “A Bad Great Newspaper,” Pall Mall Gazette, January 2, 1888; 
Stead’s “Wanted: A New ‘Times’,” in Edwin H. Stout, ed., A Journalist on 
Journalism. Being a Series of Articles by W. T. Stead on Journals and 
Journalism (London, 1892), pp. 83-100. 

71°The Triumph of Shaw,” XXXII (July, 1905), 69; (October, 1905), 409; 
(November, 1905), 469; “Mr. Bernard Shaw,” (December, 1905), 638. 

72W. T. Stead, “Gomorrah at the Gaiety” (August, 1905), 146-147. 

73W. T. Stead, “Impressions of the Theatre. — XI” (September, 1905), 
251. 
74“Mr, Bernard Shaw on the Gaiety” (October, 1905), 385-386. 
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died away.””* Then, as an afterthought, Shaw added: “But what 
is the use of telling you this? I have said it over and over again 
without producing the smallest impression on public opinion, or on 
you.”76 

Stead, who always welcomed dissent, accepted the logic of 
Shaw's argument and the matter of the Gaiety was laid to rest. 
But he was soon drawn to Shaw’s latest production which dealt 
with two subjects close to his heart—the armaments problem and 
the Salvation Army. 


VII 


Not long after the debut of Shaw’s Major Barbara at the Royal 
Court Theatre on November 28, 1905,’7 Stead informed his readers 
of his intention to review “Shaw’s causerie . . . which . . . appears 
to be a conversation by Bernard Shaw with himself in the hearing 
of the public. . . .”"* Then, during the second week of December, 
Stead saw the play and forwarded to Shaw an advance copy of 
his commentary. Shaw replied on December 13, with the following 


remarks: 


Glad you liked it. But the cap and bells are necessary. 
without them people settle down into a comfortable 
solemn feeling that they have done something good, and 
in fact disposed of the whole matter creditably and suf- 
ficiently, when they have assented to the play and 
enjoyed it. It is just at that point that a laugh in their face 
disconcerts them and leaves them without the fatal impres- 
sion that I have solved the problem for them. 


GB. 3a." 


Stead’s detailed review of Major Barbara had compared it to 
the Passion Play in what he thought was its presentation of “the 
pathos of Gethsemane [and] the tragedy of Calvary.” But he was 
convinced that it had been “disfigured by the farcical caricature 
with which . . . Shaw serves up his most serious dissertations.” 
Yet, in spite of all its “drawbacks,” he was of the opinion that 


75“Mr. Bernard Shaw on the Gaiety,” 385. 

76“Mr. Bernard Shaw on the Gaiety,” 386. 

77GBS: Man of the Century, p. 587; Pearson, p. 213. 

78W. T. Stead, “Impressions of the Theatre. — XIII,” Review of Reviews, 
XXXII (December, 1905), 603. 

79Shaw to Stead, Dec. 13, 1905. Post card. Stead Papers. 
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““Major Barbara’ deserves a cordial welcome from all who desire 
to see the stage rescued from the degradation into which it has 
been dragged by those who regard a play as a mere spectacle 
at the best or an aphrodisiac at the worst.”*° Stead, however, best 
summarized his personal reaction to Shaw as a playwright when 
he declared: “In every scene . . . Shaw takes great pains to impress 
upon his hearers that he is only a jester, and nothing of a preacher. 
Even when he is touching the deepest note of religious emotion 
he never lets us forget his cap and bells. That adds to the tragic 
pathos of the drama, [and] the not less tragically pathetic figure 
of its author.”* It was difficult for Stead to grasp the fact that 
to Shaw the play was only the means, “the end being the expression 
by the arts of the actor” and that therefore “Anything that makes 
this expression more vivid . . . is so much to the good . . . even 
though it may destroy all the verisimilitude of the scene. . . .” 


32 


Vill 


With the approach of the Second Hague Conference in 1907, 
Stead announced his intention to revive his cherished plan for an 
“International Pilgrimage” of well-known public figures to mobilize 
public opinion in Europe behind the second “Parliament of 
Peace.”** Thus, in March, 1907, after a personal tour of the capi- 
tals of the European powers, Stead took steps to enlist some of 
“the best brains of Europe” for his project and invited Shaw to 
join the “pilgrimage of peace” as a “suitable representative” of 
English artists who had achieved international reputation.** 

Shaw’s cavalier response not only revealed his impatience, but 
also something of the humor with which he received Stead’s 
audacious “scheme.” 


My Dear Stead: 


No one has ever made me so absurd a proposal before. 
We are a very small number of persons of international 
importance whose time is extremely valuable and who 
are all overworked. But you have at your disposal plenty 
of people whose importance is purely local, such as the 
kings & other heads of State. Their time is of far less 


80W, T. Stead, “Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘Major Barbara,” Review of Reviews, 
XXXIII (January, 1906), 37. 

81Stead, “. . . ‘Major Barbara,’ ” Review of Reviews, XXXIII, 37. 

82Shaw, Our Theatres in the Nineties, I, 92. 

88Whyte, II, 287. 

84Henderson, Playboy and Prophet, p. 704; Pearson, p. 88; Whyte, If, 290. 
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value, and it is their profession to take part in national and 
international manifestations. Your pilgrims should be 
drawn from their ranks. If your plan is carried out, I shall 
be delighted if you will bring any king vou fancy to see 
me, & I will give him all the hints he may need.** 


His refusal presaged the general lack of interest of the public 
in the Second Hague Conference and the disappointing reception 
which it received at the hands of the press. Still, in the long run, 
it was Stead’s faith rather than Shaw’s scepticism concerning the 
practicability of an international organization to work for peace 
which was later justified by the creation of the League of Nations. 


IX 


The last known item of correspondence between Shaw and 
Stead in 1911 ended on a somewhat jarring note. In reply to an 
invitation from Stead to participate as a critic of Jerome K. 
Jerome’s work in one of Stead’s weekly “at home” gatherings, Shaw 
voiced his pique with a remark in a recent “Character Sketch” of 
himself in the Review of Reviews. In a post card dated May 3, 
he wrote: 


Unfortunately, I shall not be in London on Sunday. 
Even if I were, it would be a little difficult for me, as 
a rival practitioner, to criticize J. K. J.°° Please make my 
apologies to Mrs. Stead. 


You ought to look after your young men on the R. of Rs. 
The one who hailed me down for your last number calmly 
perpetrated a most frightful libel on my mother, who is 
still living and who is, I assure you, quite respectable, 
little as you might suspect it from your knowledge of her 
son. Her relations with the gentleman you accuse her of 
cohabiting with were as innocent as yours with Julia.*’ 


G. B. S. 


85An undated letter published in Henderson, Playboy and Prophet, p. 704. 
The letter does not exist in the Stead Papers. 

86A reference to Stead’s interest in Jerome’s play, The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back, which was first produced in 1907 and, after a long run, was 
revived several times. 

87Shaw to Stead, May 3, 1911. Stead Papers. Julia Ames was an American 
feminist whom Stead first met in 1890 and who died in 1892, shortly after 
pledging to another friend that she would communicate with her after death. 
See Stead’s Letters from Julia, or Light from the Borderland, received by 
automatic writing . . . (London, 1897); Estelle W. Stead, My Father, pp. 
197-209; Whyte, I, 324-325. 
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The young man whom Shaw accused of having “perpetrated a 
most frightful libel” on the character of his mother was Shaw’s 
official biographer, Archibald Henderson,** and the specific pas- 
sage to which Shaw objected was Henderson’s assertion that 
“She kept house for Lee until he left for London in 1872.”*° Hen- 
derson’s article was in two parts and prefixed by Stead’s intro- 
ductory note in which he explained: “This is not my Character 
Sketch. I humbly confess myself unequal to the task. It is a Charac- 
ter Sketch by two very different hands. The first, by Victor Hugo, 
who in a prophetic mood foreshadowed, in ‘L’'Homme qui Rit, 
the coming of ‘G.B.S.’; the other by his devoted worshipper and 
authorised biographer, Dr. Archibald Henderson. . . .”% 

In spite of Stead’s insistence that he had added nothing to the 
“Character Sketch,” it is apparent that “‘C.B.S.’ Gwynplaine” was 
his contribution toward an understanding of Shaw. L’Homme qui 
Rit, which Stead first read in 1874, and especially Gwynplaine, 
were not only a major source of his ideas on the “New Journal- 
ism,”*? but also his conception of Shaw and his purpose. In his 
review of Major Barbara in 1906, Stead had compared Shaw to 
Gwynplaine* and now, five years later, he recommended Hender- 
son as the “Dea” who had penetrated beyond the mask of the 
Gwynplaine, Shaw. 

In the second part, “George Bernard Shaw. By Dr. Henderson 
‘Dea,’” were two passages to which Shaw might have taken 
umbrage. Of these, the following paragraph carried the sentences 
which he found most objectionable: 

Shaw’s mother was the antithesis of Candida on the 
domestic plane. In many respects she was the forerunner 
of the “new woman” of our day—independent, self-reliant, 
indifferent to public opinion. She was, in her son’s phrase, 
“constitutionally unfitted for the sentiment of wifehood 
and motherhood”; her genuine energy and talents were 
bestowed almost undividedly upon music. 
An energetic musical genius named Lee, who had 
learned the secret of voice preservation, taught her music. 
She kept house for Lee until he left for London in 1872.°* 
88“Qharacter Sketch. George Bernard Shaw, alias Gwymplaine. An Apprecia- 
tion by Dr. Henderson, alias Dea,” Review of Reviews, XLIII (April, 1911), 
43-353. 
. oP etanies Sketch. . . .”, 346. 
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91W, T. Stead, “Books Which Have Influenced Me,” The British Weekly, 
April 1, 1887. 

®2Review of Reviews, XXXIII (January, 1906), 37. 
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The other paragraph contained nothing which might imply 
improper relations between Mrs. Shaw and Vandaleur Lee, but 
seemed to indicate that she shared Stead’s interest in spiritualism.” 

In view of the authorship of the article and the fact that, at 
one point, Henderson quoted Shaw’s own words, it would seem 
rather difficult to understand Shaw's objection. While it could 
have been the result of some slight suspicion of sly satire in Stead’s 
reference to him as a prototype for Gwynplaine,® it was more 
Shaw’s sensitivity to any hint of adultery in his mother’s relation- 
ship with Vandaleur -Lee. Fear that it would be “unpleasantly 
misunderstood” caused Shaw to indulge, on more than one occasion, 
in lengthy explanations of Mrs. Shaw’s association with her music 
teacher.** 


X 


The death of Stead, as a victim of the Titanic disaster on April 
14, 1912,°" brought to a close twenty-seven years of contacts with 
Shaw. The tragedy, of course, did not ‘alter Shaw’s verdict of Stead 
and his work. Thus, when discussing Marie Bashkirtseff's Journal®* 
and the type of negative feminism which Stead’s review of the 
work in 1890 had implied,*® Shaw wrote in the 1913 and 1923 
revisions of his Quintessence of Ibsenism: “He had certain Ibsenist 
qualities: faith in himself, wilfulness, conscientious unscrupulous- 
ness, and could always make himself heard. Prominent among his 


XLII (April, 1911), 347. 
85The same issue carried a favorable review of Temple Scott’s “Bernard 
Shaw: the Realism of Ideals,” which had appeared in the March issue of 
Forum. See “G.B.S., ‘A Man after God’s Own Heart,’” Review of Reviews, 
XLIIi (April, 1911), 369. 

6See Shaw’s account of his mother’s partnership with Lee in Eric Bentley, 
ed. Shaw on Music. A Selection from the Music Criticism of Bernard Shaw 
{Garden City, 1956), pp. 3-29; Shaw to Professor O’Bolger, August 7, 1919, 
as cited in Shaw, Sixteen Self Sketches, pp. 138, 140, 142. 

870n Shaw’s criticism of the press for “romantic lying” in its accounts of 
the Titanic tragedy and the reaction which these charges provoked from Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and Harold Spender, see G. B. Shaw, “The Titanic. 
Some Unmentioned Morals,” The Daily News and Leader, May 14, 1912, 
and the replies of Harold Spender, R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Herbert E. A. 
Turot, and Conan Doyle, May 14, 15, 18. 20, 21, and 22, 1912. See also 
the account of this controversy in ‘Allan M. 'Laing, ““A Night to Remember,’ ” 
The Shavian, No. 14 (1959), 11-13. 
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ideals was an ideal of womanliness. In support of that ideal, he 
would, like all idealists, make and believe any statement however 
obviously and grotesquely unreal. . . .”2°° 

Stead’s fundamental “quarrel” with Bashkirtseff, declared Shaw, 
was that she was “anything but a natural woman with a heart 
to love, and a soul to find its supreme satisfaction in sacrifice 
for lover and child.”* This, he was convinced, is the highest form 
of “British Philistinism” of which “Stead, the rescuer of children, 
was one of [the] high priests.”? 

Shaw was far less charitable in his opinion of Stead when, in 
reply to Frederic Whyte’s request for clarification of his relations 
with Stead, he wrote in 1922 a letter which Whyte published as 
“Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Estimate.”?°* It was a brutal “estimate” which, 
in the light of the testimony of those who knew Stead and his 
work far more intimately than did Shaw, presented a somewhat 
distorted image of Stead. 

Aside from the charge that Stead was “impossible as a col- 
league” because he was “incapable of keeping faith,” Shaw was 
convinced that “Nobody ever trusted him after the discovery that 
the . . . Maiden Tribute [case] was a put-up job.” Since Stead had, 
according to Shaw, “no general knowledge of art or history, 
philosophy or science, with which to co-ordinate his journalistic 
discoveries; . . . [and] it was impossible for cultured minds to get 
into any . . . effective contact with his except on the crudest com- 
mon ground,” he was completely incapable of accomplishing any- 
thing more than “a journalistic stunt.” However, Shaw revealed 
far more of himself and the frame of reference with which he 
judged his subject when he wrote: 


When [Stead] attempted to edit a daily paper years after 
his retirement from the old Pall Mall, his secretary wrote 
to me as one of the old reviewing staff, and... 

to send me . . . books for review on the old terms. . 
precisely as if I were still a young journalist... . 


The daily paper fiasco disposed of Stead’s imaginary 
reputation as an editor. Nobody had been much surprised 
at the fact that, though in his Pall Mall days he had Oscar 


100Bernard Shaw, The Quintessence of Ibsenism Now Completed to the 
Death of Ibsen (New York, 1957), p. 47. This is a reprint of the third (1923) 
edition. , 

101Stead, Review of Reviews, I (June, 1890), 545; Shaw, Ibsenism, p. 48. 

102Shaw, Ibsenism, p. 48. 

108Whyte, I, 304-306. 
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Wilde and myself actually under his hand on his review- 
ing staff, with William Archer and others, yet, being 
unable to distinguish us from the office boy, he let us drift 
away to the real editors, Yates, Russell, Scott, Massing- 
ham, Frank Harris, and Garvin. 


Yet, Shaw conceded that “Stead was not unamiable,” meant 
well, and claimed the devotion of “all the young people who 
slaved for him secretarially.” Finally, in summing up, Shaw mused 
that Stead was merely a product of his time.’ 

Whyte seemed to bow to Shaw’s verdict, and he did little to 
correct Shaw’s judgment. However, almost all of Stead’s associates 
have agreed that although they often differed with him on mat- 
ters of policy, they always found Stead kind, considerate, tolerant, 
and extremely easy to work with. It is also interesting to note that 
most of Shaw’s Socialist colleagues not only approved of Stead’s 
Maiden Tribute revelations, but also sympathized with him when 
he was jailed. And, while Stead lacked some of Shaw’s erudition 
concerning art and music, he was far from ignorant of the value 
of good literature, the meaning of history, and the role of science 
in life. Stead was actually among the first to recognize the talents 
and encourage and publish the work of such contemporaries as 
Marie Corelli, H. G. Wells, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Olive 
Schreiner, Oscar Wilde, Gertrude Ford, and, as a result of Archer's 
efforts, even Shaw himself. If they drifted away from the Pall Mall 
Gazette to other journals it was because Stead was unselfish in 
sharing with other editors the talents of his contributors. As for 
the failure of Stead’s Daily Paper in 1904, the judgment of such 
skilled journalists as H. W. Massingham, T. P. O’Connor, J. W. 
Robertson Scott, J. A. Spender, E. J. Dillon, and J. L. Garvin, that 
the demise of Stead’s venture did not damage his reputation as an 
editor, is far more valid than Shaw’s dictum.’ 


104¢Whyte, I, 306. 
105See H. W. Massingham, “Stead,” Nation, XIV (1913), 28; T. P. 
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Weekly, XXII (November 7, 14, and 21, 1913), 585-586, 625-626, 657-659; 
J. W. Robertson Scott, “W. T. Stead: 1849-1912,” Manchester Guardian, 
July 2 and 4, 1949; [J. A. Spender], “The Late W. T. Stead,” Westminster 
Gazette, April 17, 1912; E. J. Dillon, ““”. T. Stead as He Appeared to One 
Who Was Often His Antagonist,” Review o7 Reviews, XLV (1912), 483-486; 
J. L. Garvin, “Stead,” Review of Reviews, XLV (1912), 487-488. 
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XI 


What, then, were the bonds, however loose, that sustained for 
nearly three decades repeated contacts between such opposites 
as Shaw and Stead? While a study of their unpublished cor- 
respondence helps to clarify their relationship, these notes and 
letters are obviously not all which were exchanged between the 
two men. Some of Shaw’s letters are missing from Stead’s papers, 
and the voluminous Shaw collection, being arranged in the British 
Museum, may yet disclose a number of letters from Stead. Never- 
theless, their published and unpublished correspondence is suf- 
ficiently ample and revealing to chart their relationship. 

First, both Shaw and Stead realized the vital role of the “New 
Journalism” as a moral, social, and political force. They did not, 
of course, agree as to the exact method or tthe desired results of the 
application of that force, but they had in common an understand- 
ing of its potency. Like Stead, Shaw was always acutely aware of 
the positive and negative values of publicity and used the press, 
including Stead’s journals, to nurture and develop his controversial 
reputation. 

For his part, Stead appears to have appreciated Shaw’s genius 
for self-advertisement, but failed to understand Shaw. Apparently 
he never tried, for he missed some of the deadly serious purpose 
lurking beneath Shaw’s humor and, like many of his contempo- 
raries, saw only the jester, the Gwynplaine. Because Stead 
approached current issues with intuitive emotion rather than the 
nimble intellect of Shaw, he failed to sense that the Nonconformist 
“‘middle class morality’ [of his time] was being challenged by . . . 
Shavian wit and social practice. . . .”%°° Yet, to his credit, Stead 
had more respect and tolerance for Shaw than the latter had for 
him. 

The two men, almost equally well known at the time of Stead’s 
death, could never have become intimate friends. If anything, the 
continuation of such an odd relationship between Shaw and Stead 
qualifies, if not disproves, Shaw’s assertion in later years that, 
after the Maiden Tribute agitation in 1885, “no contacts between 
us were possible” and that Stead was a hopeless Philistine. 
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G. ROBERT STANGE 


THE First reaction of the surveyor of 
the year’s work in the field of the nineteenth century is dismay 
at its sheer bulk. The period has obviously become the most recent 
playground of scholars and academic critics. One gets a sense of 
settlers rushing toward a new frontier, and at times regrets irra- 
tionally the simpler, quieter days. At first glance the massive 
accumulation of intellectual labor which I have undertaken to 
describe seems to display no pattern whatsoever, no evidence of 
noticeable trends. Yet, to the persistent gazer certain characteristics 
ultimately reveal themselves. There is a discernible tendency, for 
example, to apply the concepts of post-Existential theology to the 
work of the Romantic poets; and in general these poets are now 
being approached with an intellectual excitement which is very 
different from the diffuse “romantic” enthusiasm of twenty or 
thirty years ago. It must also be said that the Victorian novelists 
continue to come into their own. The kind of serious attention 
that it is now assumed Dickens and George Eliot require was a 
rare thing a decade ago; it is undoubtedly good that this rigorous— 
though sometimes over-solemn—analysis is now being extended to 
some of the lesser novelists of the period. It is also still to be noted 
as an unaccountable oddity that reliable editions of even the most 
important nineteenth-century authors are not always available. 
Of the novelists only Jane Austen has so far been critically edited. 
The Victorian poets, with the exception of Arnold, are in textual 
chaos, and though critical editions of Arnold’s and Mill's prose 
are forthcoming, other prose writers have not been much heeded. 

Accompanying this unfortunate neglect of textual studies has 
been a puzzling neglect of the periodical literature of the century. 
Much of the most interesting writing in nineteenth-century periodi- 
cals was never reprinted, and too much of this material remains 
buried. Finally, and speaking loosely, I should say that nineteenth- 
century studies are weak in the area of general topics. There are a 
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great many works on one aspect of the writings of one man, but 
there has recently been nothing good on, for example, the relations 
between literature and the visual arts, or between English and 
French literary theory. And there is a scarcity of studies of themes 
and issues that run through a long stretch of time and are signifi- 
cant to the work of a number of writers. The reason for these 
lacks is probably obvious: more than half of the work that a 
reviewer is called on to survey has been produced by young men 
qualifying for their Ph.D. degrees; a person in such a position 
cannot be expected to have the knowledge or scope to deal with 
a synthetic topic. But, the weary reviewer is sometimes moved to 
ask, why is it assumed that the young academic has an inborn 
gift for critical analysis? The young man who is judged unready 
for the labors of exact scholarship is encouraged instead to sharpen 
his teeth on the flintiest and most precious of critical questions. 

In the pages that follow I concern myself only with studies of 
nineteenth-century literature published in 1960. I have taken 
account of—though I have not found it necessary to mention—all 
books that fall into this category. Though I comment on a number 


of periodical articles, I have not tried to deal with all periodical 
literature (which runs to many hundreds of items). I suspect that 
I have neglected many excellent articles; I know that I have men- 
tioned some that migi:t better have been ignored. 


I 


Of the few books on general literary topics that were published 
in 1960, Ellen Moers’s The Dandy: Brummell to Beerbohm (Lon- 
don: Secker and Warburg) is by far the most extensive in range. 
For years there has been place for a book on the Dandy as a literary 
as well as social phenomenon. Miss Moers’s study is the first intel- 
lectually sophisticated work on this topic and it is, in spite of cer- 
tain faults, amazingly good. The difficulties for the author are in 
dealing with the concepts of dandyism in both England and France, 
and in treating both the living embodiments of the idea and its 
reflections in literature. Miss Moers’s discussion of the influence 
that passed from England to France, and back again, from the 
years of the Regency to those of the Decadence, is both artful 
and learned. I think she does less well in distinguishing the true- 
life Dandys (such as Brummell) and Dandysme as a literary 
gesture (as in the works of d’Aurevilly and Baudelaire) from the 
mere man of fashion. Miss Moers errs from her central theme into 
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overly long discussions of the French scene around 1830, of Dickens 
and Thackeray or the Prince of Wales. Usually, however, though 
some important literary material is omitted, this author is remark- 
ably just in her emphases and accurate in her statements. She has 
the ability to seize the significant aspect of a situation or character 
and, without distorting it, dramatize it in such a way that new 
aspects of the most familiar material are revealed to us. The Dandy 
is both a contribution to literary history and a thoroughly read- 
able book. 

A study that promised to be even more rewarding than Miss 
Moers’s is, alas, a serious disappointment. Enid Starkie’s From 
Gautier to Eliot: The Influence of France on English Literature, 
1851-1939 (London: Hutchinson) is an embarrassingly bad book. 
Miss Starkie asserts that she has not written for the specialist and, 
since there are no notes and only a sketchy list of “Suggestions for 
Further Reading” in place of a bibliography, one is inclined to 
believe her. But it is difficult to imagine what audience she did 
have in mind. The book is crammed with textbook facts (not all 
of them accurate) and written in a schoolmistressy style. It dis- 
plays an occasional ignorance of English literature which, though 
not reprehensible in a French specialist, would—it might be 
thought—inhibit an eminent critic from attempting a survey of 
this sort. 

The vast collections of nineteenth-century material in the library 
of the University of Illinois continue to yield products. Royal A. 
Gettmann’s A Victorian Publisher: A Study of the Bentley Papers 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press) is both an account of 
the activities of the firm of Richard Bentley and Son and an essay 
in the sociology of literature. By close study of the operations of 
this single publishing house, Mr. Gettmann is able to furnish a 
good deal of information about the kinds of relations that existed 
among author, publisher, and reader during the second half of the 
century. For readers more concerned with literature than with 
the history of publishing, the chief interest of the book will be 
in the last two chapters, “The Publisher's Reader” and “The Three- 
Decker,” where the author indicates some of the ways by which 
publishers’ activities and expectations influenced not only the 
marketing but the production of both commercial and serious fic- 
tion. Reports of publishers’ readers provide a uniquely dependable 
method of defining the tastes that writers were expected to satisfy. 
The final chapter on the three-decker is only the second published 
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attempt to study the rise of this bizarre form and to speculate on 
the ways in which it influenced the composition of fiction. Mr. 
Gettmann has some interesting things to say about the institution 
of the circulating library, and suggests several lines of inquiry 
that other researchers might profitably follow. 


II 


Last year's only real book on Wordsworth is a monograph that, 
in a less inflationary veriod than ours, might have been boiled 
down to a brief pamphlet. In Wordsworth and Schelling: A Typo- 
logical Study of Romanticism (New Haven: Yale University Press) 
E. D. Hirsch, Jr. traces the remarkable similarities between the 
views of the English poet and the German philosopher. Mr. Hirsch 
does not believe that there is any possibility of direct influence 
on Wordsworth, but rather that “both shared the same type of 
Weltanschauung.” In a manner that is sometimes pretentious this 
author then sets out to define what he calls the “type constructs” 
of the two writers. Then, to demonstrate the utility of his “typo- 
logical” study, he concludes his book with a discussion of some 
of the concepts that inform the “Immortality Ode,” and in this 
chapter he succeeds, I think, in illuminating several of the more 
puzzling paradoxes of the poem. 

Elton F. Henley’s pamphlet, Wordsworthian Criticism, 1945-1959 
(New York: New York Public Library), supplements the biblio- 
graphical portion of James V. Logan’s Wordsworthian Criticism 
(1947). The new brochure provides a chronological list of works 
with brief descriptive comment; the editor does not attempt, as 
Logan did, an estimate of trends in the criticism of Wordsworth, 
though the list is made more usable by the addition of a topical 
analysis of the entries. 

Bennett Weaver's “Wordsworth: Poet of the Unconquerable 
Mind” (PMLA, LXXV, 231-237) is worth attention as an interest- 
ingly old-fashioned essay which assumes that Wordsworth is not 
popular with “modern” readers, and attempts to explain why. In a 
passionate strain that recalls the Romantic specialist of an earlier 
generation, Mr. Weaver outlines the Wordsworthian characteristics 
that moderns presumably find unpalatable: originality, emphasis on 
the elemental, the celebration of nature, and the moral character of 
the poems. As these terms suggest, there is a sweeping quality to 
this essay which conduces more to broad appreciation than to close 
reading. The argument, however, has utility, if only in suggesting 
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to us its countertruth. Perhaps a quarter of a century ago one could 
have said with Mr. Weaver: “There are those among us who prefer 
the Freudian chaos. Wordsworth is hale; they gather under the 
elms to savor disease.” But today such a remark only provokes us 
to think of the considerable number of advanced young poets 
who find Wordsworth’s poetry enormously suggestive and strangely 
beautiful. Indeed, I should find an interesting theme for specula- 
tion in the suggestion that Wordsworth has never been held in 
such high regard, has never been so sensitively studied and expli- 
cated, as he has been in the last ten years. 

In considering Coleridge I must pass over—for reasons of space— 
more than a dozen scholarly and critical articles on the poet and 
his thought in order to concentrate on the one book that appeared 
in 1960. Marshall Suther’s The Dark Night of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge (New York: Columbia University Press) is a short and 
uneven book, obviously the work of a young critic, but one that 
is suggestive in important ways. Mr. Suther attempts to answer 
the familiar question, “What happened to Coleridge?”, by tracing 
the poet’s spiritual biography through and in relation to his poetry. 
The argument of the book is based on M. and Mme. Maritain’s 
definition of the poetic experience and its mystical bearings: Cole- 
ridge’s “problem” this critic sees as a religious one, “that of a highly 
conscious soul in struggle with its spiritual destiny.” He quite con- 
vincingly maintains that Coleridge unsuccessfully sought a mystical 
experience of the absolute in both love and poetry. Mr. Suther 
has some penetrating things to say about the nature of this com- 
pulsion and about the heroic qualities of the poet’s failure. In 
spite of the critically modish aspect of this argument, the book is 
not cranky or ostentatious; its chief substance is an extended 
analysis of “Dejection,” which is led up to by a study of the sym- 
bols of the moon and of storm as they run through Coleridge's 
poetry. There is also a first-rate chapter on “Love and the Poetic 
Experience.” I find the book important not only because it illumi- 
nates certain aspects of Coleridge’s work, but because it demon- 
strates a fruitful application of theological concepts to literary 
criticism. Coleridge is, of course, an eminently suitable subject 
for this kind of investigation. Other studies of other Romantic 
poets (for example, the book on Byron which I discuss below) 
seem to show that a critical method based on theology may not 
be equally relevant to all types of literary experience. 

It is, perhaps, notable that the existence of Leslie Marchand’s 
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masterly biography of Byron seems not to have discouraged other 
students of the poet's life. William H. Marshall's Byron, Shelley, 
Hunt, and The Liberal (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press) is a model study of a brief episode in a major writer's 
career, This tale has been told frequently before, but never so 
meticulously. Mr. Marshall's account is systematic, complete, and 
thoroughly documented, and though the events he describes are 
not earth-shaking, and the four numbers of The Liberal that 
finally came out are not literarily priceless, there is a value merely 
in having a story so completely told. A brief biographical study 
is Frederick L. Beaty’s “Byron and the Story of Francesca da 
Rimini” (PMLA, LXXV, 395-401) in which Byron’s knowledge of 
Dante's works is thoroughly explored as a preliminary to the 
author’s suggestion that Byron identified himself and Augusta 
Leigh with Paolo and Francesca. Mr. Beaty claims that Dante’s 
story haunted Byron “with the persistence of a recurrent dream,” 
and concludes by finding another reflection of the story in the 
temptation scene in Canto I of Don Juan. This essay in biographi- 
cal criticism is worth attention because it is typical of many such 
studies: it arrives at conclusions which may very well be true, but 
which—once accepted—do not enhance our understanding either 
of the man or of his poetry. 

Two critical books on Byron require consideration. Paul West's 
Byron and the Spoilers Art (London: Chatto and Windus; New 
York: St. Martin’s Press) is the sort of book that kind reviewers call 
“provocative” or “stimulating.” It is a literate essay that attempts 
an appreciation of the special quality of Byron’s poetry. Mr. West 
believes that everything Byron wrote involved an “essential act 
of repulsion,” that he needed to feel “unobliged” to poetical sub- 
ject matter, to friends, to the universe, and that the achievement 
of this state of mind produced a psychological condition that 
equipped him for literary farce. The book is at its best when it 
resembles an intelligent, free-ranging conversation about the poet 
and his art, or captures the spirit (as it only occasionally does) 
of the acutely perceptive obbligatos upon a poet’s work which 
French Existentialist critics delight to sound. However, Mr. West's 
book is more irritating than it is dazzling; though it is always 
readable it is diffuse; the author’s flashy allusions (e.g., “Marino 
Faliero anticipates Death of a Salesman”; Byron is compared con- 
tinually to Hemingway and also to Errol Flynn) are too irre- 
sponsible to enforce an argument. In fact, since the book ends with 
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some very conventional statements about the superiority of the 
late satire over the romances and early dramas, I do not believe 
that it really contains an argument. 

A book that must be taken more seriously is George M. 
Ridenour’s The Style of Don Juan (New Haven: Yale University 
Press), which may be defined as a set of good close readings of 
certain passages of the poem, along with several highly suggestive 
stylistic analyses, all in search of an organizing principle. The 
various procedures which Mr. Ridenour {follows are discernibly 
part of the Zeitgeist of modern Yale: under the twin lamps of 
Rhetoric and Religion several key sections of Don Juan are sub- 
jected to close analysis of a New Critical sort. Mr. Ridenour's 
thesis is that Don Juan is structurally organized by means of two 
themes, the Christian myth of the Fall, and the classical rhetorical 
theory of the styles (that is, of the plain, middle, and high styles). 
The satirical manipulation of high and low in the poem, and the 
recurrent employment of concepts of sin, a fall, and man’s fallen 
state are, according to the author, evidences of Byron’s use of a 
unifying Christian theme. However, it is further observed that the 
poem involves a fundamental paradox in that the Christian soul, 
by the act of writing, participates in the original sin of pride and 
revolt. Mr. Ridenour carefully refrains from discussing either 
Byron’s intention in regard to these organizing themes, or the 
nature of his belief. If one accepts this critic’s point of view in 
regard to poetic creation, and to the primacy for the poetic 
imagination of what he calls “Christian myth,” such questions are, 
of course, inappropriate. I do not, however, believe that the ortho- 
dox conception of the Fall was available to Byron as archetypal 
myth. It is more likely to have appeared to him as an item of 
dogma and consequently as an object to be assaulted through irony 
(see Cain or, for that matter, Don Juan). Mr. Ridenour attempts 
to support his theses by several skillful and sensitive analyses of 
significant passages. But, in spite of the author’s repeated declara- 
tions, I cannot see that they support his general view of the poem. 
In spite of Byron’s latent Calvinism and his obsession with sin, 
the sort of employment of Christian concepts that is here ascribed 
to him is simply not in the spirit of his deeply skeptical humanism. 

To turn abruptly from Mr. Ridenour’s book to Edward Bostetter’s 
“Byron and the Politics of Paradise” (PMLA, LXXV, 571-76) is to 
evoke a pleasant irony. The article is a study of the major theme 
of Cain, the work of the late period that explicitly employs 
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Christian myth. Mr. Bostetter defines a Byron who speaks through 
the character of Lucifer and challenges not only the rational opti- 
mists of the eighteenth century, but the orthodox Christians of 
his own day. The underlying pattern is to be found, he suggests, in 
its social implications, and he proceeds to show how the play may 
be read as “an ironic prophecy that the future belongs to Lucifer 
and the sons of Cain.” The conservative reviewers and orthodox 
readers were apparently right in regarding the play as subversive 
and impious. Since Cain is an important and neglected work, it is 
good to have this modest but instructive study of its themes and 
general bearings. 

The single book on Shelley which was published last year is 
worth anyone’s attention. Desmond King-Hele’s Shelley: His 
Thought and Work (London: Macmillan; New York: St. Martin’s 
Press) is an appreciation of all Shelley’s poetry, written for the 
reader “without special knowledge.” The discussion of individual 
works follows a chronological order and is strung on a thread of 
biography. This is the sort of book that the reader with some 
special knowledge is prepared to distrust, but it turns out to be 
lucid, well-informed, and balanced. Inevitably in such a work the 
critical analysis of the poems is too brief, and there is no attempt 
to present new biographical material or significantly original 
literary interpretations. However, Mr. King-Hele has read and 
absorbed both Shelley's writings and the secondary material on 
them, and thas produced a book that the young or common reader, 
particularly, may depend on as a one-volume account of “the man 
and the poet.” 

The fact that the only book on Keats to be published last year 
was a fictionalized biography suggests a surprising decline in 
interest in the poet who, a few years ago, received more attention 
than any other Romantic. I attempt no explanation of this phe- 
nomenon, but point to three articles as being not exciting, though 
worth attention. Bernice Slote’s “The Climate of Keats’s ‘La Belle 
Dame sans Merci’” (MLQ, XXI, 195-207) is a study in the back- 
ground of the poem. Miss Slote describes the events of the “Scottish 
year,” and particularly of the few months that preceded the com- 
position of the ballad. In her estimate, it was both the journey to 
Scotland and a strengthened interest in ballad literature that moved 
Keats to write “La Belle Dame.” Perhaps the most interesting sug- 
gestion of the article, though one that is not developed, is that this 
late ballad offers a key to the greater poems of 1819: the entry into 
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the deeper poetry, Miss Slote implies, was by song. An intelligent 
reading of one of the great odes is to be found in Max F, Schulz’s 
“Keats's Timeless Order of Things: A Modern Reading of ‘Ode to 
Psyche’” (Criticism, II, 55-65). 'Mr. Schulz asserts that in this poem 
“we can live Keats's rediscovery of the immutable correspondence 
between the material and immaterial worlds.” Paying tribute to 
the imaginative unity of the ode, he calls it (almost too eloquently ) 
“an endlessly repeated hymnal celebrating the imaginative insight.” 
Finally, we have in Thomas P. Harrison’s “Keats and a Nightingale” 
(ES, XLI, 353-59) a rather strange article defending the thesis that 
the “Ode to a Nightingale” is designed to imitate the qualities 
of that bird’s “music.” We are given a careful description of the 
nightingale’s song, and then it is shown how the characteristics of 
the bird song are related to the movements and mood changes of 
the poem. There is undoubtedly some truth in Mr. Harrison’s 
central idea, but his study appears to me to be lacking in negative 
capability. 


Ill 


The publication of Jerome H. Buckley's Tennyson: The Growth 
of a Poet (Cambridge: Harvard University Press) was an event 
for students of Victorian poetry. The book is a relatively brief 
study of the poet’s whole career, and has been heralded as the 
long-awaited “standard work.” It is divided into twelve chapters 
which partition Tennyson’s career with justice and insight; one 
chapter, for example, is given to Arthur Hallam and the 1832 
Poems, another to the silent years. In Memoriam and the Idylls of 
the King get a chapter each, and these discussions are by far the 
best parts of the book; indeed, the treatment of the Idylls is the 
most thorough, extensive, and sympathetic that the work has had 
in modern times. Those who are interested in critical approaches 
to Tennyson are likely to be disappointed by ‘tthe unavoidable 
thinness of Mr. Buckley's analyses; when a poetic career of sixty- 
five years must be covered there is no space for involved discussion, 
and the treatment of the briefer poems is consequently quite 
uneven. The virtue of this book is in presenting a balanced, 
accurate, carefully estimated view of the poet’s total accomplish- 
ment. Thus, though the specialist may not find much that is new 
or stimulating, the book may be very serviceable to younger 
students. 

Critical Essays on the Poetry of Tennyson, ed. John Killham 
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(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul; New York: Barnes and 
Noble) should be most helpful to the reader who is trying to 
“place” Tennyson. With the exception of the editor's own con- 
tributions (an introductory review of modern criticism of Tennyson 
and a study of Maud), all the essays have been printed elsewhere. 
Among them are such classics as G. M. Young’s “The Age of Tenny- 
son” and T. S. Eliot's “In Memoriam”; but the selection was made 
not only on the basis of intrinsic value, but to indicate the various 
kinds of critical investigation that Tennyson’s work has recently 
evoked. The essays reveal great disparities of interest, approach, 
and subject matter, but it is curious—and, considered sub specie 
aeternitatis, a bit disquieting—to find how much these critics hold 
in common. 

Edgar F. Shannon’s “The History of a Poem: Tennyson’s Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington (SB, XIII, 149-177) is, as far 
as scholarship is concerned, an exhaustive account of a single poetic 
work. Mr. Shannon gives all the details of the poem’s composition, 
of its critical reception, of Tennyson’s probable responses to criti- 
cism and of the revisions and “corrections” to which the poem was 
subjected. A long appendix to the article recounts “The Develop- 
ment of the Text.” The whole piece is a fine example of the kind 
of background material one would like to have available for every 
significant poem. The casual critic will undoubtedly find the 
detail excessive; but all the information is there for the reader 
to use as he will and for the future editor to build on. 

It should be noted that the third and fourth volumes of Cecil 
Y. Lang’s six-volume edition of The Swinburne Letters (New 
Haven: Yale University Press) were published in 1960. These vol- 
umes cover the years 1875-1877 and 1877-1882. The fourth volume 
takes us well into the period of residence at The Pines (begun in 
1879) and conveys the sense of almost comic pathos that surrounds 
the poet’s retreat from the world. 

The industry of Hopkins exegesis was almost as brisk last year 
as in the recent past. There were a good dozen of articles presenting 
a study of imagery or a reading of an individual poem; there was 
also the annual “new word” on “The Windhover.” Rather sur- 
prisingly, however, there was only one book, and that more con- 
cerned with Bridges than with Hopkins. Jean-Georges Ritz’s 
Robert Bridges and Gerard Hopkins, 1836-1889: A Literary Friend- 
ship (London: Oxford University Press) is a thése secondaire by 
the Professor of English Literature at the University of Lyons, 
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and is characterized by the solidity and scholarship that such an 
effort requires. It is a book that anyone interested in either poet 
will find worth reading, but I discover that, after having digested 
M. Ritz’s carefully assembled material, my original impressions 
of this literary relationship are barely altered. The author is not 
concerned to tell us anything new about Hopkins; his principal 
aim is to trace with complete impartiality the course of “the strange 
friendship between the doctor-poet and the Jesuit-poet.” He has 
thus been able to emphasize all that the good doctor did for Hop- 
kins, But as the study proceeds, Bridges is revealed—to this reader, 
at least—as conceited, narrow, and priggish. M. Ritz is reluctant to 
conjecture as to the psychological bases of this attachment; he 
contents himself with convincing us of what we already knew, 
that Bridges was—alas!—Hopkins’s best friend. 


IV 


If we can judge from mere quantity of scholarly and critical 
work, Dickens now looms as the most important nineteenth-century 
writer. It would take a long article to describe all that was pub- 
lished on him in 1960; like Shakespearian studies, work on Dickens 
is now so varied that every year provides some significant con- 
tribution in every department of investigation. The one important 
book last year was K. J. Fielding’s edition of The Speeches of 
Charles Dickens (Oxford: Clarendon Press). In this fine and 
scholarly volume Mr. Fielding makes available the texts of about 
115 of Dickens’s public speeches. Previously only half as many 
speeches were published, and they in the Nonesuch edition, which 
was unfortunately based on the pirated edition of 1870. Judged 
by the standards we apply to ordinary literary texts, the texts of 
these speeches are insecure; when there are several versions of 
a passage, for example, Mr. Fielding has chosen the one that 
sounds best to him; and of course in almost every case the editor 
must depend on a transcript or report that is far from infallible. 

F. W. Dupee edited The Selected Letters of Charles Dickens in 
the Great Letters Series (New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy) 
and published his introduction to this volume as an essay, “The 
Other Dickens” (PR, XXVII, 111-122). Since Dickens was decidedly 
not a reflective, Keatsian correspondent, a brief selection of his 
letters is not remarkably interesting. However, in his introductory 
essay Mr. Dupee attempts to define the significance of the cor- 
respondence to our estimate of Dickens, and achieves an eloquent 
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statement on the special qualities of the man and his letters (in 
both senses of the word). Mrs. Humphry House has made a pro- 
gress report on the Pilgrim edition of the Dickens letters (see Her- 
bert Cahoon, ed., “News and Notes,” PBSA, LIV, 299). The total 
number of letters is now estimated to be 11,000, and 1500 originals 
are still untraced. The edition is expected to run to ten or eleven 
volumes, with the first volume (covering the period up to 1839) 
appearing in 1962. 

Angus Wilson’s essay, “Charles Dickens: A Haunting” (CritQ, 
II, 101-108), is a finely written piece which has extrinsic importance 
as a description of the influence of the Dickens world on Mr. 
Wilson's own fictional practice. Since he feels that Dickens’s great- 
ness is in the symbolic unity which informs the novels, he considers 
the best work to be Little Dorrit. Mr. Wilson rejects Dr. Leavis’s 
high opinion of Hard Times, considers Great Expectations to be 
not quintessential Dickens and David Copperfield to be too com- 
placently middlebrow. The “atmosphere” which haunts readers 
of Dickens is, in Mr. Wilson’s view, a function of the recurrent 
symbols and images throughout the novels, which are in turn the 
product of an attempt, often near to despair but never wholly 
forsaken, to retain something of the [Christian] vision of Pickwick 
Papers against the influx of the knowledge of evil’s power.” Con- 
temporary views of Dickens as a social critic are best seen in two 
essays on the late novels. R. D. McMaster’s “Birds of Prey: A 
Study of Our Mutual Friend” (DR, XL, 372-381) considers the ways 
in which Dickens’s social criticism is expressed by the symbolic 
pattern of his novel. He finds the main themes to be “sinister 
unreality” and “rapacity . . . in the form of scavenging,” a theory 
that gives significance to the diverse allusions to scavengers and 
birds of prey in the novel, as well as to the plot devices of disguise 
and social deception. Mr. McMaster reminds us that Dickens was 
principally concerned with individual moral regeneration rather 
than with social reform. Stanley Cooperman has written an article 
called “Dickens and the Secular Blasphemy: Social Criticism in 
Hard Times, Little Dorrit and Bleak House” (CE, XXII, 156-160) 
in which he emphasizes the fact that Dickens was not only a critic 
but a member of the middle class, and that all his virtuous charac- 
ters happen to come to their financial reward. Mr. Cooperman 
maintains that Dickens was bourgeois enough to believe that 
“blasphemy against property” was an unnatural crime, and that 
evil was the failure to be productive. The study, though I think 
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it is overstated, is helpful in reminding us how consistently 
Dickens's satire remains within the framework of the middle-class 
Victorian ethos. More work needs to be done on the latent religious 
and social attitudes that, in spite of their symbolic transmutations, 
shaped Dickens's world view. 

Robert Bernard Martin’s life of Charles Kingsley, The Dust of 
Combat (New York: W. W. Norton), is worth remark because it 
raises questions about the nature of literary biography. Kingsley, 
however unattractive one may find him, managed to typify a large 
class of Victorian attitudes. We have had since 1877 his wife’s 
pious Letters and Memories, and since 1937 Mrs. Thorp’s good, 
scholarly biography. If we need anything now it is a shrewd, 
sophisticated revaluation of the man based on newly acquired 
knowledge of his period. Unfortunately, Mr. Martin’s study is 
workmanlike rather than illuminating or analytic. He has con- 
sulted primary sources, but there is very little in the book that 
cannot be got from Mrs. Kingsley or Mrs. Thorp. Kingsley’s most 
notable deficiency was, surely, his complete lack of ironic detach- 
ment; in this respect, at least, his latest biographer resembles him; 
he tends to accept Kingsley’s own evaluation of his experience. 
If we measure Victorian biography on a scale of which one extreme 
is Hallam Tennyson and the other Lytton Strachey, Mr. Martin’s 
biography is only a few degrees above Hallam. 

Compared to 1959, this last was a quiet year in the flood of the 
George Eliot revival. It is good to have Jerome Beaty’s “Middle- 
march” from Notebook to Novel: A Study of George Eliot’s Creative 
Method (ISLL, Vol. 47 [Urbana: University of Illinois Press] ). 
This is a detailed study of the “Quarry” for Middlemarch, the 
relevant passages in George Eliot’s notebooks, journals, and letters, 
and of the corrected MS. and proof sheets of the novel. In order 
to study revisions in detail, the author performs a minute analysis 
of the composition of Chapter 81. This is not a book that one reads 
at a sitting. Since the information it provides does not significantly 
change one’s estimate of the novel, its value is in making material 
available for the reader's own use and in providing some insight 
into the courses the novelist chose or rejected in constructing her 
plot. 

The student of George Eliot can save time by ignoring Margaret 
Crompton’s George Eliot: The Woman (London: Cassell). The 
title should warn us that the author’s interest is not in the novelist 
and, in fact, this is a biography of what might be called the “hidden 
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fires” type. The “story” of this remarkable woman is retailed with- 
out new research, without notes, and with little insight. Inter- 
spersed in the biographical account are a few stale phrases about 
each of the novels. 

There are three interesting articles on George Eliot: D. R. Car- 
roll’s “An Image of Disenchantment in the Novels of George Eliot” 
(RES, IX, 29-41) defines as an archetypal pattern in several of the 
novels the movement on the part of a central character from 
illusion through disenchantment to a realistic knowledge of the 
self and ultimate regeneration. The author finds this progression 
expressed by certain ruin images that permeate the novels. F. R. 
Leavis’s “George Eliot’s Zionist Novel” (Commentary, XXX, 317- 
325) was written as an introduction to a paperback edition of Daniel 
Deronda. In the essay Dr. Leavis withdraws his notorious sug- 
gestion (made in The Great Tradition) that a truncated version 
of the novel be published under the title Gwendolen Harleth, He 
now says, “in the re-reading that preceded the present note, my 
already growing sense that the surgery of disjunction would be 
a less simple and satisfactory affair than I had thought has been 
reinforced.” This “present note” has an irritatingly ex cathedra 
tone, but though it is diffuse and sometimes pompous, it has fine 
things in it. Dr. Leavis’s discussion of George Eliot’s “case”—by 
which he means the pattern of the artist’s life that modifies our 
critical understanding of his work—attacks with precision a recur- 
rent question of literary study. If one needs to be reminded that, 
with all his obliquities, Dr. Leavis is one of the genuine critical 
minds of our time he need only read in this essay the eloquent 
definition of George Eliot’s “Tolstoyan” qualities. 

Robert Preyer’s “Beyond the Liberal Imagination: Vision and 
Unreality in Daniel Deronda” (VS, IV, 33-54) is further evidence 
of the inevitable shift of interest from Middlemarch (on which so 
much has been done) to the massive last work. Mr. Preyer defends 
the novel against Dr. Leavis’s original strictures and interprets 
it as George Eliot’s attempt to find in the wisdom literature of 
the mystics a means of extending and refining “her account of the 
actual workings of sympathy and repulsion within the psyche.” 
He considers Daniel Deronda the most ambitious of George Eliot's 
novels, the one in which she most consistently attempted a spiritual 
affirmation of the creative side of liberal humanism. 

It is a sad fact that, though Trollope appears to be getting 
more—and more intelligent—critical attention than ever before, the 
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third attempt to publish a collected edition of his work has had 
to be abandoned. In 1959 the Oxford Press announced that there 
had not been enough demand to warrant their publishing more 
than the nine volumes that were already out. This leaves the 
reader with the small print of the World’s Classics edition and the 
hope that some well-subsidized American press will take up where 
Oxford left off. 

The two articles on Trollope that appeared last year, though 
not substantial in themselves, suggest an important shift in critical 
attitude. The popularity of twentieth-century novelists of the school 
of Trollope—most notably C. P. Snow—has helped to break down 
the image of Trollope as a Merrie-England escapist celebrating the 
joys and mild conflicts of the cathedral close and the vicarage 
garden. I suspect, too, that the comparative clumsiness of these 
modern realists’ studies of power relations and institutional struc- 
tures has reminded readers how deft and artful Trollope usually 
was. Certainly, Hugh Sykes Davies in “Trollope and His Style” 
(REL, I, 73-85) takes his subject seriously. Mr. Davies directs our 
attention, with good sense and discrimination, to features of 
Trollope’s art which have been shamefully overlooked. He takes 
issue with those critics who have blandly asserted that Trollope 
had “no style at all” and, by bringing together a large sample of 
passages from several novels, defines a Trollopian “cadence” that 
depends on a turn of words as well as a turn of thought. It is 
significant that Mr. Davies can derive from his examination of 
style alone a characterization of Trollope that fits our independent 
analysis of his themes: he defines Trollope not as a great moralist, 
but as “a passionate casuist, an observer of the relation between 
principles and practice.” Jerome Thale’s “The Problem of Structure 
in Trollope” (NCF, XV, 147-157) presents unexceptionable con- 
clusions, but labors an argument that does not require much dis- 
cussion. Mr. Thale studies The Last Chronicle of Barset to demon- 
strate that a typical Trollope novel is not structured by plot, but 
rather by “parallels, contrasts, repetitions with slight variations.” 
The point, of course, is well taken; a careful reader of Trollope 
knows that he manipulates his characters in relation to issues, and 
thus achieves perspectives through a kind of moral re-positioning 
rather than through linear plot development. But such a method 
is simply a special kind of plotting: What we need in order to 
understand Trollope’s achievement is not a new set of terms but 
some subtle and rigorous analysis. 
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Anna Jean Mill has edited John Mill's Boyhood Visit to France: 
Being a Journal and Notebook Written by John Stuart Mill in 
France, 1820-21. The manuscript material that Miss Mill has dis- 
covered is not unusually interesting, but represents, as she says, 
“some of the raw material” from which was compounded the mellow 
account of Mill’s French experience as we have it in the Auto- 
biography. The documents, surprisingly enough, reveal a boy who 
is certainly very well educated, but who displays the normal obtuse- 
ness of a young Englishman abroad. Jack Stillinger has published 
a learned note on “The Text of John Stuart Mill's Autobiography” 
(BJRL, XLIII, 220-242). He describes minutely the three existing 
MSS. of the book and concludes that the recently discovered 
Rylands MS. provides the necessary evidence for establishing a 
proper text based essentially on the draft that is now at Columbia. 
Mr. Stillinger reminds us of the hazards we face in relying on 
“accepted” editions of Victorian classics, and reports that the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press is about to prepare a scholarly edition 
of Mill’s collected works. 

For some time there has been a need for an extensive study of 
Mill as a critic and theorist of poetry. John M. Robson’s “J. S. Mill’s 
Theory of Poetry” (UTQ, XXIX, 420-438) provides a beginning for 
future work. Mr. Robson gathers up many of the scattered ref- 
erences to poetry in Mill’s formal and informal writings, organizes 
the remarks in a workmanlike way, and concludes that Mill’s theory 
of poetry was, from the 1820's on, consistent and sustained and 
that in his view art centered upon humanity and was dedicated 
to morality. 

For the Armold scholar, who was treated in 1959 to an elec- 
tronically prepared concordance to the poems, 1960 brought boons 
of a different kind. The complete critical edition of Arnold’s prose 
works has been begun with a volume called On the Classical 
Tradition, ed. R. H. Super (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press). Mr. Super’s edition will run to ten volumes and will include 
all the writings that Arnold either published or prepared for publi- 
cation in books or periodicals. The pieces are to be printed in the 
order in which they appeared, an arrangement which, the editor 
tells us, will not do as much violence to Arnold’s final order as the 
reader of Essays in Criticism might have expected. This first volume 
begins with the 1853 Preface and concludes with “On Translating 
Homer.” The editor has prepared elaborate explanatory and textual 
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notes and a complete index. I should judge that even the most 
captious Arnoldian could not find serious fault with Mr. Super’s 
efforts. I have so far discovered one error in his notes and two 
points with which one might quarrel—which suggests that the 
critical apparatus of this volume is just fallible enough to pro- 
vide harmless occupation for scholars who like to potter. 

Fraser Neiman’s collection, Essays, Letters, and Reviews by 
Matthew Arnold (Cambridge: Harvard University Press), has been 
eclipsed by the appearance of the first volume of the critical edi- 
tion. Mr. Neiman’s handsome book is a somewhat random collection 
of fugitive pieces which have been out of print or difficult to come 
by. Each selection is preceded by a headnote and well annotated; 
consequently, though the book lacks any definitive quality it is 
pleasant to have. 

There appeared last year no important work on any of the chief 
figures of the nineties. Three papers on “The Late Victorians” 
that were delivered at the Eaglish Institute in 1958 are now avail- 
able in the volume, Edwardians and Late Victorians, ed. Richard 
Ellmann (English Institute Essays [New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press]). The first paper was Graham Hough’s “George 
Moore and the Nineties,” a clever and provocative essay in which 
Mr. Hough defined “a period extending from about 1880 to 1914, 
a period distinct in spirit from what we usually think of as Vic- 
torianism, a period in which all the foundations of modern litera- 
ture were being laid.” He finds in this period—as other have before 
him—a development of what can be called “realism,” a “confused 
set of tendencies that cluster round the notion of art for art’s sake,” 
and “a conscious reaction against the English literary tradition.” 
Mr. Hough then proceeds to examine George Moore’s early work 
as the best reflection of these disparate tendencies. The nonchalant 
air of this paper seems to imply that only a tiresome pedant would 
dispute the author’s sweeping generalizations. It is best simply to 
smile, nod, and pass on. 

The second paper, Ruth Z. Temple’s “The Ivory Tower as Light- 
house,” is a statement of Pater’s importance as a critic and a brief 
estimate of his followers, Wilde, George Moore, and Symons. Miss 
Temple’s emphases are designed to show the close connection 
between the critical theories of the nineties and the dominant 
critical modes of the twentieth century. Her points are good and 
valuable, but she has made them elsewhere with greater force and 
economy. Helmut Gerber in “The Nineties: Beginning, End, or 
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Transition?” writes unabashedly as a literary historian. He surveys 
the writings on the nineties up to about 1925 in order to discern 
the various theories and conceptions of the period. Since the 
author manages to mention almost all the significant works on the 
subject and offers suggestions for future study the paper has con- 
siderable bibliographical interest. 

Katherine Lyon Mix’s A Study in Yellow: The “Yellow Book” 
and Its Contributors (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press) is 
chiefly useful for referénce. It is a book in which the paragraph 
is the unit of composition. Proceeding in a cliché-ridden style from 
one number of the Yellow Book to the next, the author touches 
briefly on the contributions and supplies information and enter- 
taining anecdotes about the contributors. Thomas Jay Garbaty has 
made a brief study of “The French Coterie of the Savoy, 1896” 
(PMLA, LXXV, 609-615) in which he tells the story of the founding 
of that interesting magazine and defends the notion that it can be 
considered an “Anglo-French periodical,” and the first of its kind. 
Though Mr. Garbaty shows no sureness of judgment when he strays 
into literary topics, his short article does manage to evoke a cer- 
tain fin de siécle flavor. He has had access to some unpublished 
material and so is able to trace a full and poignant portrait of the 
publisher Smithers and to add a datum or two to our knowledge 


of Symons and Dowson. 
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